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among nations. 
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sought to increase public understanding 
of international problems by an objec- 
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tions and by the maintenance of a Docu- 
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information on current international 
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focused on the field of research in inter- 
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THE USE OF THE VETO 


NorMaAN J. PADELFORD 


No feature of United Nations activity has raised more doubts about the 
ability of international organization to assure peace and security than the 
recurrent appearance of the veto in the Security Council during the past 
two years. 

On twenty-three occasions a single negative vote of a great power has 
blocked an affirmative decision of the Security Council. This has led to a 
storm of protest in the press and in the United Nations. It has embittered 
great power relations, contributed to the mounting dissension among the 
powers and affected the entire course of United Nations affairs. And it has 
prompted widespread search for ways by which one of the basic princi- 
ples of the San Francisco Charter may be altered. 

A reading of Article 27, paragraphs 2 and 3, of the Charter will reveal 
that the possibility of a veto arises whenever any matter other than a 
“procedural” one is put to a vote in the Security Council. By voting against 
any motion of a substantive nature any one or more of the five powers 
having permanent seats on the Security Council can prevent adoption of 
amotion. This is a right conferred equally upon each of these powers, lim- 
ited in its exercise only as stated in the proviso clauses of paragraph two. 
The negating vote may be exercised whenever and as often as any of the 
powers sees fit to do so and for whatever reasons commend themselves to 
the state invoking it.’ 

This arrangement ties Security Council decisions directly to great power 
politics. When the powers are united on matters coming before the Security 
Council their five votes plus the affirmative votes of any two non-perma- 
nent members, which one or two of the great powers can almost always 
persuade to go with them, guarantee an affirmative decision. If the great 
powers are divided, however, either on issues before the Council or on 


Norman J. PapELForD, Professor of International Relations at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, was a member of the United States delegation at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, and Executive Officer of Commission IV (Judicial Organization) of 
the San Francisco Conference on International Organization. 


1 Speaking for the Charter in the United States “Our country will have the right to exercise the 
Senate after the close of the San Francisco Con- veto whenever in our opinion it is wise and just 
ference, Senator Connally, then Chairman of the to do so.” Senate Document 58, 79th Congress, 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee, affirmed Ist Session, p. 6. 
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fundamental aspects of their relationships toward each other, affirmative 
| 


decisions of the Council are jeopardized, if they do not become impossi- 
ble, no matter how many Council members may be in favor of a given 
motion. 

The key to the veto problem can be simply stated. It is the existence 
or non-existence of great power antagonism. Given harmonious relations 
among the chief members of the United Nations there will be no serious 
stalling of the machinery of peace and security by the use of the veto, 
Given friction and conflict among these powers the veto will inevitably 
be called upon by a power or a group of great powers which find them- 
selves being outvoted in an important matter of power politics. 


Some Basic Assumptions 


Appreciating what they were writing into the Charter, how did it hap- 
pen that the chief architects of the United Nations deliberately incorpor- 
ated a feature which might one day make it impossible for the organiza- 
tion to act? To answer this, one must consider the assumptions which un- 
derlay the establishment of the organization.’ 

During the wartime planning of the United Nations it was assumed that 
one of the premises upon which the organization should be based would 
be the continuing collaboration of the great powers whose combined ef- 
forts made victory possible. From this it followed that all of these powers 
should be in the organization, and that provision should be made for their 
assuming special responsibilities in the maintenance of peace and security 
commensurate with the power they exercised in world military and politi- 
cal affairs. From these hypotheses certain deductions followed. The vital 
decisions in the organization in so far as they bore upon the maintenance 
of peace and security should be focussed in the hands of a small body 
which the great powers always could control. Secondly, for their joint as 
well as their individual protection, each of them should be able to pre- 
vent the organization from taking measures contrary to their vital interests. 

The draftsmen of the four powers that conferred at Dumbarton Oaks 
to sketch out the essential outlines of the organization, and the Big Three 
who agreed at Yalta on the voting formula which their delegates at San 
Francisco later stipulated to be “essential if an international organization 
is to be created . . . ”* were no visionaries imagining that the writing of the 
“unanimity principle” into the Charter would thereby produce unity and 
139; Francis O. Wilcox, “The Yalta Voting 


Formula,” American Political Science Review, 
XXXIX (October, 1945), p. 943-56. 


2 For general background see Dwight E. Lee, 
“The Genesis of the Veto,” International Or- 





ganization, I, p. 33-42; Wellington Koo, Jr., 
Voting Procedures in International Political Or- 
ganizations (New York, 1947), Ch. IV; Goodrich 
and Hambro, Charter of the United Nations: Com- 
mentary and Documents (Boston, 1946), p. 124- 


3 Statement of the Four Sponsoring Goverm- 
ments on Voting Procedure in the Security Coun- 
cil, June 7, 1945, UNCIO Document 852, 
III/1/37(1). 
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harmony. These were men alive to the historic differences which had sep- 
arated the United States, Britain, the Soviet Union, France and China in 
the past. They were aware of the titanic forces which might arise with 
the vanquishment of the common enemy to drive the nations apart. They 
realized there could be little hope for lasting peace unless the great powers 
constantly searched for agreement among themselves. 

Speaking on April 4, 1944, Secretary Hull observed: “Without an en- 
during understanding between these four nations upon their fundamental 
purposes, interests, and obligations to one another, all organizations to 
preserve peace are creations on paper and the path is wide open again 
for the rise of a new aggressor . . ."* To this Senator Vandenberg added 
when the Charter was before the Congress for ratification: 


“I say this system reflects the world’s realities because if these great 
powers ever face a war with each other, the world’s dream of peace 
is shattered, regardless of any league the wit of man might devise. It 
will not be shattered because of the veto . . . If, in spite of everything 
the disaster comes upon us, the veto will simply have been the next 
war's first casualty . . .”° 

The insistence that no decision should be taken in the Security Council 
on a substantive matter without the concurrence of each of the five great 
powers rested upon solid foundations of national policy. The great powers 
proceeded upon the assumption that whatever obligations were incor- 
porated in the Charter each Member would retain its sovereignty, and 
each of the great powers at least would hold onto the right to decide 
whether or not it would be a party to any projected action relating to the 
maintenance of peace and security. Each of the great powers, for reasons 
of its own, regarded the concurrence rule as an essential safeguard for it- 
self against any proposition which might be put forward to its disadvan- 
tage by another power or combination of powers. 

The veto power was also felt by the great powers to be a necessary pre- 
caution against the danger of having the organization and themselves com- 
mitted by a group of small states (unable themselves to make any effec- 
tive contribution to the maintenance of peace and security) to a line of 
action which might necessitate the expenditure of great power blood and 
treasure without their own explicit consent. So long as the basis of inter- 
national relations remains the state system, the government of the United 
States can never permit a group of representatives of other countries to 
decide for it when or where its military power shall be used. Speaking in 
the General Assembly in October 1946 Senator Austin remarked “The 
unanimity requirement, properly applied, prevents the Security Council 


4 Department of State, Bulletin, X, p. 338. 5 Senate Document 59, 79th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, p. 8, 9. 
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from being progressively committed to a course of action inconsistent 
with the vital interests of any permanent member.”* 

The harmonious behavior of the powers at San Francisco generated a 
certain amount of popular opinion that although a time might come when 
the United Nations would find itself nie | to act due to the employ. 
ment of the veto, this contingency lay far in the future. Events in 1945 and 
1946 did much to shatter these hopes. More than this, they pointed to a 
drift on the part both of the Soviet Union and of the western states toward 
the acceptance of assumptions which were bound to lead to political con- 
flict within the United Nations and therewith to the veto. 

It is not easy to determine when or from what cause the Soviet Union 
concluded that a policy of collaboration with the west in the post-war pe- 
riod was not to its interest. Perhaps the Kremlin never believed the com- 
munist states and the west could work together in time of peace, and gave 
an impression of cooperation only to the extent necessary to obtain war 
support and a position in a world organization which would give it an 
opportunity for propaganda as well as a means of blocking other powers. 
Differences at San Francisco over the admission of Argentina and Poland, 
observation of American and British solicitude for the opinions of small 
states and their ability to line up a majority bloc of votes, concern over 
the political views of the post-war leaders of the west, disillusionment over 
American refusal to withdraw from Europe after the war, discovery of 
opposition on the part of the western states to Soviet expansion into 
Turkey and Iran, suspicions of western economic interests, possibly fear 
of western might in view of comparative Soviet weakness, of western dom- 
ination of Europe and of western resurrection of Germany to a position 
of power directed against the USSR — these and other ideas may have 
underlain Soviet policy making. Whatever the basis, the decision led the 
Soviet Union to oppose moves of the western states within the United Na- 
tions and to propose actions on its own behalf bound to run counter to 
the policies of those states. Vetoes and clashes became inevitable. 

While these viewpoints were building up in Moscow others were forn- 
ing in Washington, London, Paris and other capitals. The western powers 
became convinced from Soviet actions, peace negotiations and other evi- 
dence, that the Soviet Union intended to exclude all non-Soviet interests 
from eastern Europe, that it aimed to impose totalitarian regimes upon 
previously free states, that it harbored expansionist plans in the Balkans, 





6 Official Records of the Second Part of the 
First Session of the General Assembly, Plenary 
Meetings, Verbatim Record, p. 904. In the words 
of Senator Vandenberg, “It is our defense against 
what I venture to believe would be bitterly con- 
demned in many quarters as our ‘involuntary 


servitude’ if our veto power did not exist. It is 
the complete answer to any rational fears that 
we may be subordinating our destiny to alien 
commands. . . . It guarantees our perpetuated 
independence of international dictation.” Senate 
Document, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Asia Minor and the Far East, that it supported the cause of world revo- 
lution aiming at the overthrow of democratic institutions and establish- 
ment of communist rule. Having reason to believe the Soviet Union held 
these ambitions, it followed that Soviet moves to stay on in Iran, to oust 
Franco in Spain, to encourage guerrilla activity in Greece, to bring in 
puppet states as United Nations members, to send an international com- 
mission into Indonesia, and so on, should be combatted in the Security 
Council. 

Once the great powers had become aligned against one another, the So- 
viet Union, lacking the support of enough other members to vote matters 
through the Security Council in accordance with its ideas, commenced to 
exercise the veto whenever its estimate of the situation led it to believe 
ameasure should be stopped. And the western powers together with China 
and some of the non-permanent members began to checkmate Soviet 
moves or charges by voting en masse against Soviet-sponsored resolutions. 
Thus Security Council voting became a battle ground of great power poli- 
tics. 

Record of Security Council Voting 


Let us examine this voting and see what it reveals. 

Taking the votes on substantive questions only during the first 223 meet- 
ings from January 18, 1946 to December 19, 1947,’ a total of 165 votes will 
be studied.* Votes on recognized procedural matters as indicated in the 
Charter and in the June 4, 1945 Statement of the Sponsoring Governments 
at San Francisco on Voting in the Security Council have been omitted from 
consideration. 

Of the 165 votes examined, an affirmative decision resulted in the Se- 
curity Council 72 times. That is to say, less than one-half of the proposi- 
tions laid before the Council received seven or more affirmative votes in- 
cluding the concurring votes of all the permanent members. In 70 instances 
items put to a vote failed to receive the necessary minimum of seven affirm- 
ative votes. On 23 occasions propositions having seven or more affirmative 
votes failed to pass due to the casting of a negative vote by a great power. 
In other words, practically one-fourth of all the votes examined which re- 


7This is the period covered by the factual 
summaries in this journal, Vol. I, Nos. 1—3, and 
Vol. II, No. 1. The record votes have been taken 
from the Journal of the Security Council up to the 
49th meeting, thereafter from the mimeographed 
Provisional records carried under the document 
listing $/P.V.—. 

8 All save 21 of these are record votes taken by 
a show of hands. The others were taken by the 
President asking if there was objection and find- 
ing none, ruling the matter approved. A survey 


of the very large number of votes taken by the 
“no objection” method shows that except for 
those noted almost no substantive decisions were 
taken by this method. This has been the com- 
monly applied way of handling most procedural 
steps. Where record votes have been taken on 
procedural matters the step involved has tended 
to be in what may be called the twilight zone of 
uncertainty whether it is procedural or substan- 
tive, or where there is obviously a difference of 
opinion among the members. 
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ceived the requisite seven affirmative votes failed of passage because of 
the exercise of the great power veto. This is a heavy percentage. 

Contrasting with the 23 vetoes, stand 35 votes (of the 72 positive deci. 
sions ) in which the members of the Council approved unanimously passage 
of the point in question.’ In slightly less than one-half of the instances in 
which the Council was able to pass a proposition, in other words, the mem. 
bers were willing to make it unanimous. This encouraging counterbalance 
to the high percentage of vetoes has been little publicized. 

Taking the 23 cases where a measure failed because of the casting of a 
great power negative vote, the following situations appear. In seven in- 
stances the Soviet Union was the only state voting “no.” In fourteen cases 
the Soviet Union was joined by Poland and by no other state in voting 
“no.” On one occasion the Soviet Union and France cast negative votes 
and were not joined by any other member. And once the veto was exer- 
cised by France with whose negative voting Belgium aligned itself. 

During the period under review neither Britain, China, nor the United 
States cast a vetoing vote. There was no case where any of these powers 
voted “no” when there were six affirmative votes. 

On the other hand, the record plainly shows that Russia has no monop- 
oly on negative voting. Counting the veto instances, the Soviet Union voted 
“no” on 24 occasions. In comparison, Britain voted “no” 29 times, China 27 
times, France 23 times, and the United States 34 times. Of these 34 United 
States negative votes, two were cast when no other state voted “no” (in 
each instance only one vote was cast in the affirmative and the remainder 
of the members abstained ), on two occasions one other great power joined 
the United States, in fourteen instances two other great powers voted in 
the same way, in fifteen instances three other great powers made com- 
mon cause, and once all four of the other great powers voted “no” at the 
same time. 

The impression which these statistics leave with the observer is two- 
fold. In the first place, too much emphasis has been placed upon formal 
voting. More record votes have been insisted upon than is desirable for the 
smooth functioning of a diplomatic body. On six resolutions alone 42 ree- 
ord votes were taken. Compared with national legislatures this is a mod- 
erate amount of voting. But considering the objectives set before the Se- 
curity Council by the Charter, it appears to the writer that informal pro- 
cedure would on many occasions be more conducive to the realization of 
these ends. In the second place, an unfortunate amount of negation is evi- 
dent in the outcome of Security Council voting. A large number of propos- 

9 These include thirteen “‘no objection”’ decisions islands, and eight on parts of or amendments to 


on parts of the United States draft agreement on the Report of the Military Staff Committee. 
trusteeship for the former Japanese mandated 
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als are being turned down. This is, of course, due to the sharp divisions 
among the powers. Improvement cannot be expected in this respect until 
some change occurs in the relationships between the powers, as well as 
in the disposition to insist on counting hands. But the fact remains that 
this constant negation creates an unhealthy atmosphere within the Council. 

The degree of opposition among the principal powers can be pictured 
by another set of figures. Soviet-favored propositions have been turned 
down eleven times by a vote of 2 to 9 when only its satellite on the Council 
has voted with it. No other great power has been voted down in this man- 
ner. Six of the Soviet vetoes were employed against United States pro- 
posals, four against Australian and one against a British proposal. Ten of 
its vetoes were directed against the admission of states favored by Britain 
and the United States. Moreover, the one veto exercised by France was 
upon a Soviet motion. Had such specific indices been available for study 
at San Francisco some might have pondered longer than they did the 
worth of subscribing to the Charter in its present form. 

It is clear from the record that when the Soviet Union finds its vital in- 
terests at stake there are now no other great powers generally inclined to 
stand with it. Therefore, the negative vote of the Soviet delegate usually 
becomes a sole veto, accompanied ordinarily only by the vote of whatever 
satellite holds a non-permanent seat on the Council. When other great 
powers, particularly the United States and Great Britain, find their national 
interests at issue they can usually persuade other permanent members to 
go along with them either in casting a multiple negative vote sufficient to 
stop a proposal without the stigma a exercising a sole veto (or near-sole 
veto), or to join in introducing and passing a resolution more suitable to 
their desires. 

This differentiation does not help Soviet-western relations. It is a factor 
which should be borne in mind when Soviet delegates rail at the western 
powers for their criticism of its use of the sole veto. In contemplating the 
effects of this present disparity one cannot lose sight of the fundamental 
change which would occur in the Security Council if communist govern- 
ments following Moscow dictates were installed in France and China. 
Instead of standing alone the Soviet Union, together with one of its satel- 
lites, would then have two other permanent members associated with it. 
The joining of their votes, together with that of one additional non-perma- 
nent member which France or China might be able to carry with it, would 
avoid all necessity of the Soviet Union thereafter incurring the stigma of 
casting a sole veto. These five could prevent any motion receiving the 
hecessary minimum of seven votes. Such an alteration in the line- -up would 
undoubtedly produce more clashes and more negative decisions in the 
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Security Council than now. It might well lead to use of the veto by the 
United States. 


Use of the Veto 


A survey of the 23 Security Council proposals which failed of adoption 
because of the casting of a negative vote by one of the great powers shows 
that the vetoes occurred in conjunction with six main questions which have 
come before the Council. These were the Syria-Lebanon, Spanish, Greek 
frontier, Corfu Channel, Indonesian and membership application questions. 

Viewing the vetoes from the point of view of the objects which their users 
appear to have been seeking, we find that they fall into six categories: 1) a 
veto designed to defeat a weak motion when a stronger resolution was 
wanted; 2) vetoes directed at blocking the passage of motions recognizing 
General Assembly powers on matters relating to the maintenance of peace 
and security which were before the Council, and contemplating reference 
of these matters to the Assembly; 3) vetoes exercised to protect satellite 
states against investigation or charges brought by other powers; 4) a veto 
to bar the appointment of an international committee to go into a disturbed 
colonial area; 5) a series of vetoes to prevent admission of states likely to 
vote against the vetoing power after admission, or at least to hold up their 
admission until a wieshae: -weighting group of states favorable to that power 
could be admitted as well; and 6) negative votes given on test resolutions 
to determine whether a decision was to be treated as a procedural or sub- 
stantive one. 

Let us look briefly into the circumstances surrounding the voting in each 
of these types of vetoes. 


Defeat of a Weak Motion 


In the Syria-Lebanon case, which belongs in category one, the Council 
was faced with charges by Syria and Lebanon that the continued presence 
of British and French troops in their territory violated their sovereignty and 
gave rise to a dispute under Article 34. The Soviet Union sought a resolu- 
tion definitely “recommending” that the two powers “withdraw their 
troops” and enter into “immediate negotiations” to that end. When a United 
States resolution stating that the Council should merely ‘ ‘express confi- 
dence” the troops “will be withdrawn as soon as practicable” was brought 
up, the Soviet Union declared that this had too many loopholes in it and ac- 
cordingly voted against its passage.’? The Soviet veto accomplished noth- 


10 Security Council Journal, No. 16, p. 347; of veto situations as found in the factual sum- 
see also International Organization, I, p. 80. For maries of this journal as well as to the official 
the convenience of readers of International Or- sources. 
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ing other than giving the USSR satisfaction that it had not voted for the 
United States resolution, for the Council did not pass a stronger resolution 
and Britain and France presently withdrew their troops anyhow. The So- 
viet effort in this case was in line with the moves which it has made in a se- 
ries of episodes within and outside of the United Nations during the past 
two years of getting British, French and American forces and influence out 
of various places throughout the world. It is notable that in this situation 
the USSR wanted the Council to take definite action notwithstanding Brit- 
ish and French readiness to negotiate, whereas in the Iranian case it was 
opposed to any discussion on substance while the parties were negotiating 
—a case of what is good for the goose apparently not being good for the 
gander. 


Powers of General Assembly versus Security Council 


Four vetoes were used in category two situations. In the first veto on the 
Spanish question the Council was considering a Polish charge that the ac- 
tivities of the Franco Government endangered peace and security, with a 
request that action be taken under Articles 34 and 35 including a recommen- 
dation that diplomatic relations be severed. The Russian veto here was ex- 
ercised on a motion to adopt the report of an Australian-sponsored subcom- 
mittee which found no existing threat to peace but recommended bringing 
the matter up in the General Assembly for a severance resolution if Franco 
had not by then retired. The Soviet Government believed a threat did ex- 
ist, so differed with the finding. But more than this, it was opposed to trans- 
ferring action on maintenance of peace and security to the General Assem- 
bly. Mr. Gromyko frankly feared that a “very bad” precedent would there- 
by be created, and remarked that a “right and just” decision was more im- 
portant than unanimity. Later Mr. Vishinsky said the USSR was opposed to 

‘running from one basically unsound compromise proposal to another” 
when many members were trying to avoid taking a decision and adopting a 
“protective attitude to Franco.” He added, “We are gratified that the Soviet 
‘veto’ prevented the Security Council from making an unsound and unbind- 
ing recommendation.” 

Another Soviet veto was utilized against a British-Australian resolution 
to keep the Spanish situation under Council observation “without prejudice 
to the right of the General Assembly under the Charter.” Here the Soviet 
Union was opposed to the use of language which appeared to recognize the 
existence of coordinate powers in the General Assembly on matters relating 
to the maintenance of peace and security on which the Security Council 

11 Security Council Journal, No. 40, p. 795; First Session of the General Assembly, Plenary 


International Organization, I, p. 83. Meetings, Verbatim Record, p. 1242. 
12 Official Records of the Second Part of the 
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was seized, contrary to Article 12.’* It wished to see no compromising of the 
Council’s authority. The fourth Soviet veto on the Spanish question" had 
to do with the same point. On this occasion parts of a Polish resolution to 
keep the situation on the agenda under observation, had been passed when 
Australia again introduced the proposition that keeping the matter before 
the Council did “not prejudice the rights of the General Assembly under 
the Charter.” This was vetoed by Mr. Gromyko on a 9 to 2 vote’® revealing 
clearly the jealous regard of the Soviet Union for the prerogatives of the 
Security Council in which it has a veto in comparison with the General As- 
sembly where it does not. In view of the previous veto on this point it is dif. 
ficult to see why this motion should have been put. It can be explained only 
on two grounds: either as a part of Dr. Evatt’s desire to establish the caveat 
of General Assembly authority on all possible matters, or to embarrass the 
Soviet Union into casting another veto. It was a needless vote. 

The other veto belonging in the second category was that of the Soviet 
Union on September 15, 1947 upon a United States resolution to “request” 
the General Assembly, in conformity with Article 12, to consider the Greek 
frontier situation — on which the Council was then stalemated — with a 
view to making “any recommendations with regard to that dispute which 
it deems appropriate under the circumstances.”'* Throughout the discus- 
sion the Soviet Union had insisted that no “dispute” existed between 
Greece, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. More than this, however, and notwith- 
standing the plainly worded language of the Charter that the Security 
Council might request recommendations from the Assembly on either a 
“dispute or situation,” the Soviet Union was opposed to transference of 
the problem which had been before the Council for months to the Assem- 
bly where its influence could not be so effectively wielded." 

The vetoes falling in the second category make it clear that a great power 
negative vote can block a request for General Assembly discussion and ree- 
ommendations on a matter before the Council, and passage of reference to 
Assembly rights and duties under the Charter, in any resolution.coming up 
in the Council. The first of these points clarifies a step left uncertain by the 
Statement of the Sponsoring Governments on Voting in the Security Coun- 
cil. The action also demonstrates that if one of the great powers is opposed 


13 Security Council Journal, No. 42, p. 834; 
International Organization, I, p. 83. Mr. Gromyko 
said that he had no objection to that part of the 
resolution which would keep the situation under 
observation, save that it was “‘unnecessary.” But 
he was convinced that it is contrary to the Charter 
for the General Assembly to make recommenda- 
tions on a matter relating to a threat to peace 
while it is still before the Council. Ibid., p. 826. 

14 The third Soviet veto will be taken up in 
connection with category six. 


15 Ibid., p. 864; International Organization, |, 
p. 84. 

16 Document $/P.V. 202; International Or- 
ganization, II, p. 87. 

17 It later voted against the procedural resolu- 
tion to drop the matter from the agenda with the 
instruction that the Secretary-General place the 
records at the disposal of the General Assembly. 
Ibid. 
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to requesting Assembly recommendations this end can be attained only by 
dropping the question from the Council agenda, which is a procedural 
move, and instigating its placement on the Assembly agenda. 


Protection of Satellite States 


The third grouping of vetoes is comprised of five Soviet negative votes to 
shield Balkan satellites against international investigation, or charges of 
threatening peace. These include four vetoes in the Greek case and one in 
the Corfu Channel Incident. 

In the first of the vetoes on the Greek case, the Soviet Union objected to 
the appointment of an international commission (proposed by the United 
States ) to investigate on the spot the facts of border trouble between Greece 
and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia with authority to call on the several 
governments for necessary information. The Soviet objection to this move 
-which received a vote of 8-2-1 with Poland joining the USSR and Aus- 
tralia abstaining — was twofold."* It alleged that responsibility for the trou- 
ble lay with Greece, not Albania, and that the resolution carried an assump- 
tion that Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had committed wrongs whereas up to 
that point they had not been heard by the Council as having a connection 
with the situation. Three months later, on December 19, 1946, the Soviet 
Union consented to the appointment of a commission of eleven to investi- 
gate on both sides of the borders of these several states. 

When the next veto arose (July 29, 1947), the commission had reported 
that Greece’s northern neighbors had aided the guerrilla warfare in Greece, 
and the United States had embarked upon a program of aid to Greece un- 
der the Truman Doctrine. With these events, which challenged Soviet policy 
in the Balkans, in the background, the Soviet Union undertook to bar the 
passage of a United States resolution, which followed the commission’s rec- 
ommendations, to the effect that the four states take action to stop the guer- 
rilla warfare and that a new international commission be created for two 
years to use good offices to help settle the border controversies. In this in- 
stance the Council took eleven votes on parts of the American proposal, 
each part being approved with the Soviet Union abstaining. The votes were 
7-0-4, 8-0-3, 9-0-2, 9-1-1 on four parts, and 10-0-1 on four parts. At the 
conclusion of this voting the President (Lange of Poland) stated that each 
of the sections had been adopted but that he would then put the “resolu- 
tion as a whole” to vote. On this vote the Soviet Union moved from absten- 
tion to negation, thereby defeating the whole proposition in spite of the 

18 Votes will be recorded numerically, the first ment S/P.V. 70; International Organization, I, 


digit representing affirmative votes, the second  p. 88. 
negative votes and the third abstentions. Docu- 
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overwhelming favor of the rest of the Council.** The USSR was opposed to 
the allegations imputed to its allies. It wished to play politics by throwing 
the burden of condemnation on the conservatives in Greece and on the 
United States and Britain for intervention. It also saw fit to give support to 
Yugoslav threats not to allow further activities within its sovereignty by ar- 
guing that no state was bound to permit a subsidiary body to operate in its 
jurisdiction (a point strongly refuted by others) and that the Council's 
powers under pacific settlement were definitely limited. This veto caused 
deep resentment, attended by a general sentiment that months of painstak- 
ing effort to grapple with the most difficult problem which had faced the 
Council had been wilfully frustrated. 

The third and fourth vetoes in this series developed on August 19, 1947, 
The first of these was against an Australian resolution which alleged that 
the Greek border situation constituted a “threat to peace” under Article 39, 


Chapter VII of the Charter.*® The second veto applied to a United States 


resolution also finding a threat to peace to exist, calling upon Greece's 


neighbors to “cease and desist” from aiding the guerrillas, and declaring 


that the Council would take such “action in connection with the enforce- 
ment of its orders” as it from time to time thereafter found necessary” 
Both resolutions received nine affirmative and two negative votes. 

These last two decisions were the first to be taken under the enforcement 
chapter (VII) of the Charter. The advancement of these strong resolutions 
was stimulated by the findings of the Greek Frontier Investigation Com- 
mission, the demonstrated inability of the Council to halt the guerrilla ac- 
tivities by the application of pacific settlement proceedings, and the July 29 
veto of the proposal to carry out the commission’s recommendations. Such 
heated feelings had been aroused by the previous debate and the negations 
of first the United States resolution on July 29 and then the Soviet counter 
resolution on August 4, by a reverse 2 to 9 vote, that the vetoes on the 
stronger resolutions were a foregone conclusion. They were widely antici- 
pated and attracted a sensation-seeking crowd looking for a head-on colli- 
sion of the titans. Given the serious nature of the political struggle over 
Greece, the presentation of such proposals was a natural move after efforts 
to cope with the situation via the pacific settlement sections of the Charter 
had been balked. Other less extreme measures might have been tried had 
the struggle been a less critical one, and the record of the year past held 
more evidence that progress could be made by trying half-way efforts fur- 
ther. As one thing after another had set the powers against each other, So- 
viet opposition to the invoking of Chapter VII was inevitable in view of its 


19 Document S/P.V. 170; International Or- 20 Document S/P.V. 188; International Or- 
ganization, I, p. 503. ganization, II, p. 86. 
21 Ibid. 
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apparent determination to protect its Balkan satellites, to create a revolu- 
tionary situation in Greece and to oust western influence from the eastern 
Mediterranean theatre. This is the kind of conflict for which a strong world 
organization is needed, yet one which is insoluble within the Security Coun- 
cil in the face of the veto provision. 

The Soviet veto in the Corfu Channel case was interposed to stop Secu- 
rity Council approval of a charge that the minefield which caused damage 
toa British destroyer had either been laid with Albanian knowledge or con- 
nivance, or could not have been laid without its knowledge. There was an 
element of doubt how the mines had become placed in the Corfu Channel. 
Nevertheless, it was established that the Corfu Channel had been swept 
shortly before the accident by British minesweepers, and that in addition to 
the striking of a mine the British vessels had been fired on from the Alba- 
nian shore. The Soviet Government defended its frustration of the judg- 
ment of the Council’s majority (vote, 8-2-1)** with the argument that the 
incident was “tendentious,” that Britain had “ignored the true facts.”** 

Several deductions can be made from this group of vetoes. The great 
power veto can and will be used to protect satellites in the general game of 
power politics. The veto can be used to shield states trying to block United 
Nations action on the argument that if taken it will violate their sovereignty. 
The negative vote can bar placement of Council approval upon a bill of 
facts. The veto can prevent or hold up the appointment of a commission of 
inquiry. Definition of the terms of reference of an investigation commission 
isa substantive matter subject therefore to the application of the unanimity 
tule. Transference of Council proceedings from Chapter VI ( pacific settle- 
ment) to Chapter VII (action with respect to threats to peace) is a substan- 
tive decision, and the veto can be used to prevent passage of resolutions in- 
voking Council powers under Chapter VII. Favorable action upon all parts 
of a resolution still leaves the door open to failure if the whole is also put to 
a vote,** 


Colonial In vestigation 


The fourth type of veto which has been employed is that which was used 
by France to prevent the appointment of an international committee to go 


22Document S/P.V. 122; International Or- 
ganization, I, p. 328. 

23 Statement by Mr. Vishinsky in Document 
A/P.V. 122, p. 76. Sir Alexander Cadogan tartly 
remarked in a subsequent meeting of the Security 
Council, “We might remember this example of 
the exercise of the veto the next time we are told 
that the principle of unanimity must apply to en- 
forcement action. . . . This is the case of the 
violation of an international convention and the 
violation is protected for the moment by the So- 
viet veto.”” Document S/P.V. 125. 


24 Council procedure has not been uniform on 
putting resolutions as a whole to a vote after 
passing on the parts. There are at least three in- 
stances in which resolutions have been passed in 
their parts and then put to a vote, one instance in 
which a measure was defeated throughout on a 
paragraph-by-paragraph test and then put to a 
vote as a whole; two instances in which resolu- 
tions were defeated in parts and put as a whole; 
and one instance of a proposal which passed in 
parts and was not put as a whole. The key seems 
to lie in the disposition of the President. 
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to Indonesia. This arose in connection with Council study of what should 
be done to bring about observance by Dutch and Indonesian forces of the 
“cease-fire” order issued by the Council on August 1, 1947. F ollowing a 
Dutch hint that it would agree to a report being made on the situation b 
the career consuls in Batavia, Australia and China proposed that these off- 
cials supervise the execution of the cease-fire order. To this proposal the 
Soviet Union added an amendment, that in place of the consuls an inter- 
national committee corresponding to the membership of the Council go to 
Indonesia to enforce the order. This amendment was lost by a vote of 7 to 2 
with 2 abstentions, France and Belgium voting “no.”** On behalf of the So- 
viet proposition there stood the precedent established in December 1946 of 
the international commission of investigation for the Greek border, com- 
posed of representatives of states members of the Council. One of the rea- 
sons underlying French negation of the same procedure for the Indies ap- 
pears to have been to defend the Dutch, who were resisting international 
interference in their handling of the Indies, as much as possible. Another 
reason may have been to guard against the establishment of a precedent of 
sending Council committees into disturbed portions of an empire. In light 
of the propaganda which the Soviets have been making against the impe- 
rial rule of the western states, reluctance to open colonial lands to interna- 
tional committees is understandable. In any event, this veto together with 
the earlier Soviet one on the Greek border commission confirmed that the 
great power negative vote can defeat the appointment of Security Council 
investigating committees having substantive powers. 


Admissions 


The ten vetoes imposed in connection with the membership applications 
— category five of the vetoes — are a continuing phase of a competition 
which has gone on since the Yalta Conference over United Nations mem- 
bership. Due to the number of states inclined to stand with the westem 
powers on crucial political issues, the Soviet Union has been anxious to in- 
crease the percentage of members favorable to its views within the organi- 
zation. This it has sought to accomplish by 1) bringing into the organiza- 
tion as many political entities as possible willing to follow its leadership 
(e.g., Albania and the Mongolian Peoples Republic), and 2) preventing 
the margin against itself from increasing further by blocking the entrance 
of states which it believes will be generally opposed to it (e.g., Ireland, Por- 
tugal, Trans-Jordan ). Borderland states between east and west which might 
not habitually work against it, such as Sweden, Afghanistan, Siam, Pa- 
kistan and Yemen, it has been willing to pass. 


25 Document S/P.V. 194; International Organization, II, p. 83. 
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Soviet opposition to Trans-Jordan, Ireland and Portugal was argued on 
the ground of lack of diplomatic relations with these states, and the fact 
that two of them had been pro-Axis neutrals during the war.** But it cannot 
be overlooked that in the discussions Britain had voiced opposition to the 
entry of Albania and China to the entry of Mongolia; furthermore, that 
Trans-Jordan had been a British mandate, and that Ireland and Portugal 
are both Catholic countries and both conservative. The inference which the 
Soviet Union drew, therefore, was that these countries would be in the 
anti-Soviet column most of the time. 

The political character of the membership veto is highlighted by the So- 
viet hint on August 18, 1947 that it would withdraw its ban on Trans-Jordan, 
Ireland and Portugal if the western states would vote for Albania and Mon- 
golia, and also its insistence that all the Axis satellites (Italy, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Finland) come in if any were to be admitted. When others 
condemned political “horsetrading” — which the powers had certainly en- 
gaged in at Yalta*’ and on the composition of all United Nations organs — 
the USSR renewed its veto on Trans-Jordan, Ireland and Portugal, vetoed 
the admission of Italy and Finland, and contributed to the non-admission 
of others by abstaining except in the case of Hungary where it voted af- 
firmatively.?* 

In the case of the veto on Austrian admission the Soviet Union argued 
that defeated states should not be admitted until after a treaty of peace has 
been concluded. There is logic in this argument inasmuch as it will be im- 
possible to tell until after peace terms have been settled whether a country 
will meet the Charter requirements of being “able and willing to carry out” 
the obligations of membership. Moreover, no other ex-enemy state has 
been admitted prior to the signature of a treaty of peace. To have done so 
here would have created an undesirable precedent, even though the pow- 
ers agreed as long ago as 1943 to recognize a free and independent Austria 
after the war. 


26 These three states were each vetoed twice 
by the USSR on August 29, 1946 (Document 
S/P.V. 57; International Organization, I, p. 92) 
and August 18, 1947 (Document S/P.V. 186; 
International Organization, II, p. 92). Mr. Gro- 
myko also argued that Trans-Jordan’s independ- 
ence was specious, being a unilateral act by Brit- 
ain. Mr. Vishinsky speaking in the General As- 
sembly later said ‘““We object to the admission of 
such states for reasons which are, of course, not 
equivalent in all cases. . . . Wesay .. . they do 
not meet the requirements of Article 4 of the 
Charter.” (Document A/P.V. 122, p. 66) Mr. 
Johnson (United States) and others attacked the 
Soviet reasons as not being any reasons based on 
the Charter. It may be noted that in the 1946 
voting on membership the votes on Albania and 
Mongolia were both 5—3—3 with the United States, 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands voting 


“no.” In 1947 the vote on these two states was 
3—4—4 (Albania) and 3-3-5 (Mongolia), in the 
latter case the United States, China and the 
United Kingdom voting “‘no.” 

27 See James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, 
(New York, 1947), p. 40-41, on deal regarding 
multiple representation. 

28 Vetoes on Italy and Finland, Documents 
S/P.V. 205 and S/P.V. 206; International Or- 
ganization, II, p. 94. Attention may be drawn to 
the request for an advisory opinion which the 
General Assembly in 1947 addressed to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice on whether a member 
may make its approval of admission dependent 
on conditions other than those specified in Article 
4 of the Charter, and whether it may legitimately 
make its agreement to admitting one applicant 
conditional upon the agreement of others to ac- 
cept other applying states. Document A/P.V. 118. 
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The vetoes on the membership cases have testified that “recommenda. 
tion” to the General Assembly by the Security Council for admission of 
new member is a substantive “decision” requiring conformity to the una. 
nimity rule. There was little doubt about this, although no mention was 
made of such decisions in the 1945 Statement on Security Council V oting.” 


Procedural versus Substantive Questions 


The final type of veto applied during the period under review occurred 
in connection with resolutions to test whether given decisions of the Coun. 
cil were procedural or substantive. By virtue of a great power negative vote 
on a resolution that a preceding challenged decision is a “procedural mat- 
ter,” the Council has twice accepted the ruling that thereby the preceding 
decision failed of passage as a substantive measure. This is in accord with 
the final paragraph of the San Francisco Statement which stipulates that if 
a decision has to be made whether a procedural vote shall apply, the deci- 
sion on this question must have the concurring vote of all the permanent 
members. 

The first instance of this procedure took place in connection with the 
Spanish question. On the vote on a British-Australian resolution to keep the 
situation under observation “without prejudice to the rights of the General 
Assembly” the count showed nine members for the motion, and two ( Soviet 
Union and Poland) against it. President Najera (Mexico) ruled that the 
motion had passed, on the assumption that it was a procedural decision. 
This was challenged by the Soviet delegate. Mr. Gromyko positively de- 
clared the resolution was not approved, and said that if there was objection 
to this he would demand the Council vote on whether the resolution was 
procedural or substantive.*® On the proposition that it was a procedural 
resolution the vote was 8 to 2 with one abstention, France and the USSR vot- 
ing “no.” When asked what conclusion he drew the President ruled that 
“contrary to the majority this is decided to be a question of substance.” Mr. 
Van Kleffens (Netherlands ) objected, asserting that if this system of deci- 
sion is to apply “we come to the extraordinary position that the vast major- 
ity of the Council says this is a thing of procedure, but that it is not a thing 
of procedure because one member votes against it.” This view led Mr. Gro- 


myko to invoke the San Francisco Statement on Voting with the remark | 


that “all the permanent members of the Security Council, as is known, are 


29 See Goodrich and Hambro, Charter of the 
United Nations: Commentary and Documents, 
p. 134. 

80 The President replied that the Council had 
“approved” the resolution but as it appeared to 
be a matter of substance it had not been “ac- 
cepted but vetoed.” Mr. Gromyko proposed sepa- 
rating what he regarded as the procedural (keep- 


ing the situation under observation) from the 
non-procedural (reference to the rights of the 
Assembly) parts of the resolution and voting om 
them again. Sefior Najera refused, saying he 
could not put the same motion to a vote a second 
time. Thereupon the Soviet delegate demanded 4 
test of the nature of the first one be voted on. 
Security Council Journal, No. 42, p. 834-840. 
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bound by the declaration of the four powers at San Francisco, to which 
France adhered. Consequently, the five permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council plus one non-permanent member, Dr. Lange, consider and 
cannot fail to consider that this resolution was not adopted.” To this no ex- 
ception was taken by any of the other great powers.** 

The second use of this procedure occurred on September 15, 1947 on the 
Greek problem. The voting facts closely followed that of the Spanish case. 
A United States resolution to request Assembly recommendations received 
nine votes in favor of passage and two against, with the Soviet Union and 
Poland again on the negative side. This was ruled by the President (Mr. 
Gromyko) to have been rejected as a resolution of substance. The ruling 
being challenged by the United States, the question of whether the preced- 
ing resolution was one of procedure was put to the Council. Upon this the 
division repeated itself, 9 to 2, the Soviet Union and Poland again casting 
negative votes. Thereupon, as before, the President ruled that the motion 
had not been adopted since one permanent member had voted against it.** 
The President's ruling was protested by the American delegate. Acknowl- 
edging the President's right to decide from his point of view the nature of 
the question, Mr. Johnson protested “against the use by the Soviet Union 
of its power in this case. What the President has done” he added, “in effect, 
is to frustrate the will of this Council.” But he did not claim that there had 
been any infraction of the Charter. Nor did he denounce the San Francisco 
formula allowing a veto to decide the nature of a resolution. Mr. Gromyko 
subsequently voted against another American resolution to drop the Greek 
problem from the Council agenda, but specifically ruled that the matter 
was removed from the agenda notwithstanding a vote of 9 to 2. 

Despite objections of the smaller states to the San Francisco Statement 
on Voting, the two decisions of the Security Council on the question of pro- 
cedure or substance have upheld the Statement. To this extent they have 
given it a standing in Council procedure. Although some may feel that the 
veto in this connection does not necessarily “decide” for the majority 
whether a matter is procedural or substantive, no President has overruled 
the veto and none of the great powers have yet denounced the agreement 


Prior to these two votes Mr. 


81Ibid., p. 841-835, 845. Mr. Evatt com- 
plained bitterly, noting that as a re sult of this rul- 
ing a permanent member can say “not only ‘I can 
veto the decision of the Council,’ but ‘I can de- 
termine the question which I will veto.’”’ Mr. 
Evatt asserted that the San Francisco statement 
had no binding effect upon the Council as such, 
nor upon the non-permanent members. Mr. 
Gromyko remarked on September 15, 1947 in 
the second case “this agreement is not binding 
upon the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council.” Document S/P.V. 202. 

82 Document S/P.V. 202; International Or- 


ganization, II, p. 87. 
Gromyko had ruled that as there was a difference 
of opinion over the nature of the American resolu- 
tion, the “preliminary question” (San Francisco 
Statement final paragraph) of nature had to be 
voted on before and not after the vote on the 
resolution itself. When he was voted down on this 
ruling 2—8~-1 he charged the other great powers 
with acting contrary to the San Francisco agree- 
ment. The British delegate pointed out that in the 
Spanish question the test vote had been taken 
after the vote on the main resolution and denied 
departing from the San Francisco agreement. 
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of the Sponsoring Governments.** An interesting question would arise for 
the United Nations if a President should rule a decision to be procedural 
on a test vote notwithstanding the veto and invocation of the San Fran. 
cisco Statement by one of the great powers. This would confront the or. 
ganization and the powers with the problem of whether the Statement is 
to be construed as binding upon the Council as such, or whether the per- 
manent members are prepared to accept invasions of their earlier agree- 
ment and still go on with the United Nations. 


“Abuse” of the Veto? 


Statements have not been wanting that the veto power has been “mis- 
used” and “abused.” The Charter places no quantitative limit upon the use 
of the veto. The only commitment which all five powers have given is con- 
tained in the Statement on Voting where it is said: “It is not to be assumed 
. . . that the permanent members, any more than the non-permanent mem- 
bers, would use their ‘veto’ power wilfully to obstruct the operation of the 
Council.” The only other pledges at San Francisco were made by the dele- 
gates of France and the United States. Speaking for the United States, Sena- 
tor Connally declared that “far from being frequently used, the veto would 
seldom, if ever, be exercised. Far from being used perniciously, it would be 
used by the great powers, he was convinced, not for their own selfish inter- 
ests but in the interests of the world organization.”* 

Has the Soviet Union “abused” the veto; has it wilfully obstructed the op- 
eration of the Council? These are questions involving subjective judgment. 
It is clear that under the Charter the Soviet Union has as much right as any 
member to take whatever stand its own judgment dictates on proposals 
laid before the Council. At the same time it cannot be denied that the Soviet 
Union has thwarted the wishes of the majority of the Security Council on nu- 
merous occasions and obstructed proposals before the Council. By the man- 
ner in which the veto has been exercised up to the present time, world opin- 
ion does have a legitimate complaint that the work of the organization has 
been impeded.** 





83 The United States in its Proposals to the 
Interim Committee on the Problem of Voting in 
the Security Council, March 10, 1948, suggested 
that decisions as to whether a matter is pro- 
cedural within the meaning of Article 27 (2) 
should be decided by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers. It did not, however, state that it regarded 
this decision as a procedural one. Nor did it 
affirm its readiness to regard the 1945 Statement 
as being no longer binding. For text of United 
States proposals, see this issue, p. 402—4. 

34 UNCIO Document 956, III /1/47, June 13, 
1945, p. 8. 


35 Non-permanent members of the Council are 
not in a very good position to invoke the San 
Francisco Statement affirmation against the So- 
viet Union since some of their numbers have ex- 
pressly declared that it ‘does not bind the United 
Nations”’; Colonel Hodgson (Australia) September 
15, 1947. Document S/P.V. 202, p. 171. The 
Canadian delegate at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence expressly asked that Committee III/1 not be 
requested to vote on the interpretive Statement. 
UNCIO Document 897. IIT/1/42, June 10, 1945, 
p. 8; also UNCIO Document 922, III/1/44, June 
12, 1945, p. 6. 
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Abstention from Voting 


According to the text of the Charter (Article 27, paragraph 3) any sub- 
stantive measure which fails to obtain the concurring votes of all perma- 
nent members does not pass. From this one might have expected that an 
abstention from voting by one of the great powers would defeat a motion 
before the Council. 

In 75 of the 165 substantive decisions examined for this study, one or 
more of the great powers abstained from voting. On 26 occasions a motion 
was approved with one great power abstaining. Five times measures 
passed when two great powers abstained, and once when three perma- 
nent members abstained from voting. On 21 of the 26 occasions mentioned 
the Soviet Union was the state abstaining. In a considerable number of 
these instances the Soviet delegate had previously stated during the dis- 
cussion his opposition to or dissatisfaction with the proposal before the 
Council but announced that he would abstain from voting rather than 
vote in the negative and therefore defeat the motion. 

Following the passage of a resolution establishing a Commission of Good 
Offices in the India-Pakistan question, on which the USSR abstained, the 
Argentine delegate (Arce) declared that he considered the decision legally 
invalid. This led the United Kingdom and French delegates to reserve their 
positions. But Mr. Noel-Baker remarked that written constitutions grow 
through institutional usage, a process which he observed already taking 
place in the Security Council. And he expressed the hope that the practice 
of treating abstention as not being a negative vote would be continued.” 

The danger in the present usage is the uncertainty it creates for the fu- 
ture. At any time a great power may maintain that ‘abstention deprives a 
decision of the concurrence of all the permanent members. Abstention by 
great powers can be viewed as concurrence only in a backhanded sort of 
way. If this is one of the ways of getting around the veto it will be accepted 
as such. But it would be desirable to have some agreement upon which re- 
liance could be more certainly placed.** 


Conclusions 


A review of the use of the veto indicates that it has definitely disrupted 
the working of the Council. It has delayed action. It has confused and com- 


36 The first time this occurred was on April 29, 
1946 in connection with the Spanish question. 
Security Council Journal No. 32, p. 638. 

87 Document S/P.V. 232. 

88 The United States Department of State 
pamphlet entitled Aspects of Current American 
Foreign Policy, October 20, 1947 (Washington 
1947) states: “By informal agreement a perma- 
nent member may abstain from voting without 


having such abstention counted as a veto.”’, p. 
15-16. This has wider implications than practice 
indicates. A survey of Council voting shows that 
no less than 29 substantive motions which failed 
to obtain approval would have passed if the great 
power or powers abstaining together with other 
members, likewise abstaining on the same vote, 
had voted affirmatively. 
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plicated the process of negotiation. It has made it necessary for members to 
search out alternate ways of dealing with problems which should have been 
forthrightly handled by the Security Council. It has provoked bitter accu. 
sations within the organization. Both formal voting and the veto have been 
employed too often for the good of the organization. The continual use of 
the veto has disheartened many who hoped that the Council would be able 
to function more effectively than it has to date. It has prompted wide- 
spread desire to revise the Charter or find other means of curtailing the 
veto. 

In actuality most of the objects sought in resolutions which have been de- 
feated by the veto have been somehow otherwise attained. In the Syria- 
Lebanon case British and French troops were withdrawn presently. In the 
Spanish question the General Assembly passed a resolution recommending 
that all members withdraw their diplomatic representatives to Franco. In 
the Greek frontier problem the Soviet Union later consented to an interna- 
tional investigation commission with somewhat more limited jurisdiction. 
In the autumn of 1947 the General Assembly continued the watch commis- 
sion which had been vetoed shortly before in the Council, and authorized it 
to assist the four Balkan states to find a peaceful solution of the frontier 
trouble. In the Corfu Channel incident the Council subsequently passed a 
resolution recommending reference of the dispute to the International 
Court of Justice. In the Indonesian question the Council empowered the 
career consuls at Batavia to act for it in supervising the cease-fire order, and 
established an international committee of good offices which went to the 
Indies and paved the way for a political settlement. On admission of mem- 
bers, however, no progress has been made in getting around the “road 
block” erected by the veto.on the nine states opposed by the Soviet Union. 
These facts show that the veto has not blocked all progress within the 
United Nations in dealing with international political problems even though 
it has made it difficult. It is unfortunate, nevertheless, that such circuitous 
time-consuming courses have had to be taken to deal with situations which 
should have been handled expeditiously by the Council. 

The continuing threat that the veto will be imposed whenever the judg- 
ment of one power so decides poses the practical issue for the United Na- 
tions: What can be done to prevent repeated barring of the will of over- 
whelming majorities of Council members, or at least to reduce the likeli- 
hood that a single great power veto will be used as frequently in the future 
as it has been in the past? This question is now before the Interim Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly. 
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THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS: 
PROGRESS REPORT II 


WAL _TER R. SHARP 


Since the preparation in August 1947 of the first part of this report, three 
significant developments affecting the scope and character of United Na- 
tions-specialized agency relations have taken place. First, the “family” of 
specialized agencies, in being and in prospect, has substantially increased 
in size and variety. Second, the regional machinery of the Economic and 
Social Council has been expanded by the establishment of economic com- 
missions for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) and for Latin America 
(ECLA), with the probability that a similar commission for the Middle 
East will be authorized before the end of 1948. Together with the Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE), set up in the spring of 1947, these subsidi- 
ary instrumentalities of the Council will be concerned with a wide range of 
reconstruction and developmental activities which bear directly upon vari- 
ous functions of FAO, ILO, Bank, Fund, and ITO and which, in addition, 
introduce a further element of complexity in the task of coordinating in- 
ternational economic programs. The third development, important from 
the procedural standpoint, was the action taken by the General Assembly 
at its second regular session in November 1947, and by the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC) at its sixth session in March 1948, in spelling 
out methods for treating the budgets and reports of the specialized agen- 
cies. 

The implications of these three developments have to be taken into ac- 
count, not only in assessing the progress toward United Nations—special- 
ized agency coordination thus far realized, but also in gauging the pros- 
pects for over-all international economic and social planning under United 


Watter R. Suarp, Professor of Government at the College of the City of New York, is 
Administrative Consultant for the Interim Commission of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and formerly served with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration and the Food and Agriculture Organization. The first part of this article appeared 
in the September 1947 issue of International Organization. Opinions expressed are the 
author's in his private capacity and do not necessarily reflect the views of any United 
Nations agency with which he is or has been associated. ; 
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Nations aegis during the years ahead. Appropriate comment on each de. 
velopment will be made in the analysis of the planning and coordinative 
process to follow. 


The Evolving Pattern of Specialized Agencies 


With the approval by the General Assembly in November of five addi- 
tional “master” agreements, the number of specialized agencies now or soon 
to be in formal relationship with the United Nations, in the sense of Article 
57 of the Charter, was increased to nine. The new agreements govern the 
status vis-d-vis the United Nations of WHO, UPU, ITU, the Bank and the 
Fund.’ The draft agreements which had been negotiated with three of these 
agencies — WHO, UPU, and ITU — gave rise to comparatively little de- 
bate. The WHO agreement, with a few minor drafting differences, con- 
forms to the pattern already set for its sister agencies (ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO).? In the case of the Universal Postal Union and the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union, the negotiators found it expedient to 
develop a somewhat simpler form of agreement on account of the special 
structure and narrowly delimited technical operations of these two institu- 
tions; but the basic pattern of reciprocal privileges and obligations remains 
the same.*® 

An entirely different situation developed in regard to the Bank and the 
Fund. Reference was made in the first part of this article to the marked re- 
luctance to enter into any close relationship with the United Nations which 
both of these agencies had exhibited during their initial conversations with 
ECOSOC’s Negotiating Committee in the fall of 1946. When, about a year 
later, the Bank and Fund forwarded to the Secretary-General draft agree- 
ments as a basis for further negotiation, it became clear that they still held 
to the view that their position in respect of United Nations was, and should 
continue to be, that of “independent international organizations” by reason 


of their special responsibilities as essentially business institutions with 


profit-making prerogatives. 

During the ensuing negotiations, three main contentions were put for- 
ward by the Bank and Fund: 1) that they should not be bound to consider 
any formal recommendations from the United Nations “without reasonable 
prior consultation”; 2) that the United Nations should agree, as a matter of 
policy, not to submit to the Bank any recommendations relative to “recon- 


scheduled to meet in Geneva on June 24, 1948. 


1 Agreements had previously been approved 
8 These two agreements, in draft form, had 


with ILO, FAO, UNESCO, and ICAO. See the 


Report of the Joint Second and Third Commit- 
tee (Document A/449) for a summary of the basis 
upon which the new agreements were accepted. 

2 It should be noted that the WHO agreement 
will not legally go into effect unti] it has been ap- 
proved by the First World Health Assembly, now 


previously been approved by the Congress of the 
Universal Postal Union (XIIth Session, May- 
June 1947), and the Plenipotentiary Conference 
of the International Telecommunications Union 
(May—October 1947), respectively. 
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struction or development plans, programs or projects”; and 3) that while 
the Bank and the Fund would be prepared to furnish the United Nations 


_ with copies of their annual reports and quarterly financial statements, it 








should be understood that the appropriate authorities of the two institu- 
tions would continue to “exercise sole competence” over their own financial 
accounts and administrative budgets, in that, unlike those of the other 
agencies, these budgets did not depend upon annual contributions from 
member states. The necessarily confidential character of many of the Bank's 
financial operations, moreover, would preclude inviting the United Nations 
to send representatives to meetings of the Bank’s Executive Directors. 

By and large, the arguments thus advanced by the President of the Bank, 
and invariably seconded by the Managing Director of the Fund, prevailed, 
with the result that the draft texts subsequently presented to ECOSOC and 
the General Assembly for approval differed materially from the pattern 
previously adopted for the other specialized agencies. One minor conces- 
sion was made by the Bank in granting the right of the United Nations to 
‘make recommendations with respect to the technical aspects of recon- 
struction or development plans, programs, or projects” (author's italics). 
But the Bank categorically refused to enter into any arrangement which 
would permit the “political forums” of the United Nations to interfere in 
its policies concerning specific loans, for fear that “its ability to market its 
securities might be jeopardized.” 

When the draft agreements came before the two United Nations bodies 
for examination, a full-dress political debate broke out. The Soviets bitterly 
charged that the provisions of the proposed agreements covering recom- 
mendations, reciprocal representation, and budgetary relations violated 
Articles 17, 58, 63, 64, and 70 of the Charter. It was further alleged that the 
United States, by controlling one-third of the votes in the two institutions, 
could, and did in fact, control their operations, which were thus “subordi- 
nated” to American foreign policy. A loan which the Bank had just made to 
the Netherlands, then “at war with Indonesia,” was cited as “a convincing 
example” of this political distortion of the Bank’s proper role. Accordingly, 
the agreements should be referred back to ECOSOC with a view to bring- 
ing them into line with the Charter. 

The United States representative, answering this attack, observed that 
the Council’s powers with respect to specialized agencies were “discretion- 
ary” and that the unusual provisions in the two agreements on United Na- 
tions recommendations and budgetary relations “were desirable because of 
the unique operating and financial situation of the Bank and Fund.” There 
was no question, as the Charter had been conceived at San Francisco, of 
the subordination of any specialized agency to United Nations control. A 
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number of states, including Norway, Brazil, and Egypt, while deploring 
the restrictive nature of agreements, favored their approval subject to revi- 
sion at a later date. It was pointedly suggested during the debate that the 
proper course for the Soviet Government would be to join the Bank and the 
Fund and voice its objections from the inside. The agreements were finally 
approved without change by a committee vote of 29 to 4, with two absten- 
tions, and subsequently in plenary meeting.‘ 

On the question whether the position of the Bank and Fund on this whole 
issue was justifiable there may be room for honest difference of opinion. It 
is arguable that any danger to their effective operation as financial institu- 
tions that might arise from having public discussions of their policies in 
ECOSOC and the General Assembly was exaggerated. Be this as it may, it 
is abundantly clear that the governments providing the bulk of the funds 
for lending and currency purposes were in no mood to give the Soviets a 
ready-made opportunity to use the United Nations as a forum for hostile 
propaganda — against the Bank primarily and the Fund secondarily. Since 
November, this mood has undoubtedly stiffened. All of which suggests that 
the problem of how to coordinate specialized agency activities under the 
Charter cannot be considered without regard to the impact of high level 
politics arising out of the east-west split. 

Another conclusion to be drawn from the special status accorded to the 
Bank and the Fund by their agreements with the United Nations is that the 
pattern of specialized agencies is in fact becoming much more diversified 
than was anticipated back when the theory of the Charter was being elabo- 
rated in the days of the Preparatory Commission in London. When the ex- 
isting agreements come up for review in 1949, as required by the General 
Assembly’ s resolution of December 14, 1946, the cumulative experience of 
three years will indicate more clearly whether the attempt to devise a uni- 
form type of formal relationship was Yeally wise. Indeed, it may then be dis- 
covered that the key to effective cooperative arrangements lies rather more 
in close, continuing inter-staff consultation than in legalistic compacts. 

The process of making formal agreements will nevertheless continue in 
the meantime, for four more specialized agencies appear to be in the off- 
ing. The Charter of the International Trade Organization has finally 
emerged from four months of tortuous argument at Havana, and its Interim 
Commission is about to begin operations. The United Nations Maritime 
Conference, meeting in Geneva during March, adopted a draft convention 
for a new Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, and at 
the same time prepared a draft agreement defining its relationship with the 


4 New Zealand joined the three Soviet Repub- and Czechoslovakia cast affirmative votes. Docu- 
lics in voting against the agreements; Yugoslavia ment A/349 contains the approved texts of the 
and Australia abstained. Interestingly enough, in two agreements. 
view of later political developments, both Poland 
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United Nations as a specialized agency. At the Twelfth Conference of Di- 
rectors of the International Meteorological Organization held in Washing- 
ton last autumn, the decision was taken to transform this 75-year-old, semi- 
oficial institution into a full-fledged intergovernmental body entitled the 
World Meteorological Organization. Here, too, the urge to join the special- 
ized agency family led to the inclusion in the draft convention of a provision 
to this effect. And it now appears that the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, if it manages to secure sufficient members to get beyond the “prepara- 
tory” stage, is planning, despite its temporary character, to negotiate an 
agreement w sith the United Nations. 

If all these prospective organizations actually come into being, the galaxy 
of functional bodies, revolving as greater and lesser planets around the 
United Nations sun, will wandiine thirteen in all. Some, like FAO and 
UNESCO, are agencies with staffs of several hundred persons located in 
various centers; others (UPU, IMCO, WMO) have or will have tiny central 
secretariats only. Two (Bank and Fund) are operating agencies with inde- 
pendent financial resources and powers. Five (ICAO, UPU, ITU, IMCO, 
and WMO) are concerned with clearly defined technical, and to a slight ex- 
tent regulatory, functions in the transport and communications area, ‘where 
the need for coordination will mainly exist only as among themselves. Five 
others (ILO, FAO, ITO, WHO, UNESCO) represent institutions with an 
overlapping group of multipurpose functions of a technical, educational, 
research, informational, advisory, and quasi-legislative character, but with 
little or no independent authority. These agencies may stimulate, recom- 
mend, and assist, but cannot compel their members to do much of anything, 
and which must for the time being live within severely limited budgets de- 
rived rather precariously from anenel contributions — budgets ranging 
from around $2,500,000 to $7,500,000 a year. The potential activities of 
these agencies criss-cross in various ways the economic, welfare, and cul- 
tural areas, where careful watching will be necessary to avoid entangle- 
ments. Finally, there is IRO, designed to do an extraordinarily difficult op- 
erational job inherited from UNRRA, with funds several times greater than 
the combined annual budgets of all the others (except the Bank and Fund), 
yet with resources still inadequate for the magnitude of its task. To com- 
plete the inventory, one should include the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund which, although a subsidiary organ of the United Nations and 
not a specialized agency in the formal sense, is carrying on another heritage 
left by UNRRA with an operational budget now in the neighborhood of 
$40,000,000. 

Rumor has it that various influential members of ECOSOC, during its 


| Tecent session, informally agreed among themselves to stand on the present 


number of thirteen and call a halt on any further additions to the specialized 
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agency family. Even so, the household is sufficiently crowded, and the rival 
claims of the children are straining currently available budgetary resoureg 
to the limit. At the same time, the range of practicable international 
eration on a broadly organized basis, particularly in the economic field, j 
now much narrower than it promised to be in the hopeful one-world period 
of 1945-46. At present, so much depends upon what a few major gover. 
ments — indeed, even one government — can or will do on a grand scale that 
many activities which the United Nations and its affiliated agencies might 
profitably undertake in more propitious times seem rather futile, or at leas 
badly timed. The immediate problem before the general policy-coordinat. 
ing organs of the United Nations may therefore be one of fixing broad pr 
orities in program-planning fully as much as the elimination of duplicatioy 
of technical and administrative services. To be sure, wasteful overlapping 
is clearly possible with the proliferation of so much widely dispersed, mul 
tilevel machinery, but the actual amount of overlap to date is probably neg. 
ligible despite all the glib talk about it in the committee rooms at Lake Sue. 
cess. Spotting top priority gaps may prove to be of far greater importance 
in the long run. 


The General Assembly's Directives on Coordination 


The United Nations Charter envisages two distinct procedures for facili 
tating the coordination of specialized agency activities. One of these in 
volves the budgetary process; the other concerns the review of activities te 
ports and the making of policy recommendations to the agencies and t 
Member governments. The architects of the Charter unfortunately did not 
seem to realize that in fact these two procedures ought to be intimately in 
terrelated. Budgetary recommendations, apart from matters purely of ad 
ministrative and fiscal management, usually have policy implications, whik 
recommendations on policy and program cannot help having repercussions 
on budgeting. Article 17 explicitly places upon the General Assembly the 
special responsibility of examining the administrative budgets of the spe 
cialized agencies and of making recommendations thereon to the agencies 
concerned. On the other hand, Articles 58, 63 and 64 provide that recom 
mendations on policy matters arising out of a review of the activities re 
ports of the agencies may be made both by ECOSOC and by the Genenl 
Assembly — recommendations that may be addressed to the agencies them 
selves and/or to Member governments. Nothing, however, is said in th 
Charter concerning the role of ECOSOC in connection with agency budg 
ets. Nor does the Charter attempt to define the term “administrative 
budget,” which the Assembly has construed in a very broad sense. 

Broadly speaking, the steps initiated recently by the Assembly ani 
ECOSOC to spell out coordinative procedures have had as a primary objet 
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tive the resolution of this dilemma. The first move in this direction dates 
from action taken by the Assembly at the second part of its first session 
(December 1946). The Assembly then adopted a resolution which, inter 
alia, requested the Secretary-General to append to the 1948 United Nations 
budget, in the form of information annexes, the budgets or proposed budg- 
ets of the specialized agencies for 1948 with a view to presenting to the 
General Assembly “a comprehensive estimate of expenditures of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies.” This resolution further instructed the 
Secretary-General “to explore possible arrangements by which the budgets 
of the specialized agencies might be presented to the General Assembly for 
approval.”® 

During the discussion in the administrative and budgetary committee 
which preceded the drafting of this resolution, the desirability of moving as 
rapidly as possible toward a consolidated budget was stressed by various 
delegations. Senator Vandenberg, among others, emphatically expressed 
the view that there must sooner or later be a single financial control for the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies in order to prevent insolvency 
and check overly enthusiastic spending among the various agencies. It was, 
however, realized that the Charter gave the Assembly no power to control 
their appropriations and that without amending their constituent instru- 
ments a truly consolidated budget was out of the question.*® The variation of 
membership in the United Nations and the different agencies presented a 
further complication. The proposal merely to explore the matter reflected 
acompromise of opposing views in the administrative and budgetary com- 
mittee. 

Acting in accordance with this resolution, the four agencies (ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, ICAO) then in formal relationship with the United Nations 
early in the summer of 1947 presented their 1948 budgets to the Assembly’s 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to which 
the Assembly had earlier delegated the task of examining such budgets on 
its behalf.’ After hearing the views of representatives of the agencies and 
holding a joint meeting with the Coordination Committee, this committee 
prepared a report on these budgets for the Assembly at its second session.*® 

The Advisory Committee’s report contained two types of recommenda- 
tions. The first dealt with such matters as the need of a closer approximation 
in the form of presentation of the various budgets, the desirability of mak- 
ing a comparative study of internal administrative and financial practices 


5 For the complete text see Resolution 81 (I) in clusion, apart from the technical difficulties in- 


Document A/64/Add. 1. volved in any such procedure. 

6The Consultative Committee on Budgetary 7 By Resolution XII (4) adopted on 13 Febru- 
and Financial Arrangements set up by the Co- ary 1946. Document A/64. 
ordination Committee had previously explored 8 See Document A/426 for the text of this re- 


this contentious issue and come to the same con- _ port. 
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of the agencies with a view to determining the most effective and economj. 
cal system, and the development of a scheme of common standards for staff 


work and remuneration. The second set of observations was pointed more / 
directly to the substantive aspects of the budgetary process. The committee _ 
called particular attention to the necessity of presenting adequate justifica- 
tion of budgetary estimates in terms of specific work projects if any useful | 


comparison was to be made for purposes of assessing relative costs and ap- 
praising program accomplishments. 

Noting that the over-all total of the budgets of three of the agencies (ILO, 
UNESCO, and ICAO) had arisen from $11.6 millions for 1947 to $15.5 mil. 
lions for 1948, the Committee urged that “in view of the critical economic 
situation in many countries, all specialized agencies should make every 
effort to avoid undue increases in their requirements.” In the case of 
UNESCO, special comment was made on its “extremely wide” work pro- 
gram and the fact that many of its activities “had little urgency in relation 
to the present world situation.” In the opinion of the committee, UNESCO 
“should, at present, concentrate its resources on matters which will pro- 
mote, in a direct way, international understanding and conditions necessary 


to the maintenance of peace.” In conclusion, the Committee proposed that | 


the General Assembly recommend 1) that the plenary bodies of the special- 
ized agencies should authorize their executive authorities, if necessary to 


avoid undue delay, to take such interim action as seemed appropriate on | 
any recommendations which the Assembly might make, and 2) that the | 


budgetary estimates of each agency should be subjected to a detailed ex- 
amination by a committee containing independent financial experts among 
its members before submission of the budget to the plenary body. 

The discussion of the report in the administrative and budgetary commit- 
tee of the Assembly revealed divergent viewpoints on the scope of the As- 
sembly’s power under Article 17. One group of delegates, led by Australia, 
argued that this power was not meant to extend to recommendations on the 
substantive policies of specialized agencies, but only to administrative and 
fiscal methods and any evidence of duplication of activities. The Advisory 
Committee’s criticism of the UNESCO budget and work program were 
therefore out of place and should be omitted. On the other side, there were 
those who insisted that the Assembly’s powers were as broad as it cared to 
make them. The United States, while associating itself with this latter view, 
felt that the Assembly should, at least during the formative period of the 
new agencies, exercise its recommendatory functions with restraint. A 
United Kingdom amendment intended to soften the admonition to 
UNESCO, whose annual conference was then in session at Mexico City, 


was eventually adopted by majority vote, partly, no doubt, because there | 
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was considerable feeling that it was improper to level such strong charges 
against any specialized agency without fully documenting them, and this 
the Advisory Committee had failed to do. With this amendment and a few 
minor verbal changes, the Advisory Committee’s proposals were com- 
mended by the Assembly to the attention of the four agencies concerned.® 

The second action on coordination taken by the General Assembly ranged 
over much wider ground. This action grew out of its review of the report of 
ECOSOC in the economic and social committees, which eventually brought 
the administrative and budgetary committee into a tri-partite discussion of 
the whole problem. Various proposals were introduced by the delegations of 
France, Greece, Norway, Brazil, Belgium, Lebanon, the United Kingdom, 
and Australia, all looking in one way or another toward the specification of 
action to be recommended to ECOSOC, to the Secretary-General, to the 
specialized agencies, and to Member governments. During the discussions, 
extending over many days of committee meetings, two themes recurred 
time and time again. One was that budget review must be linked with pro- 
gram coordination, and the other that the United Nations should examine 
its own machinery and programs in the economic and social fields with a 
view to more careful planning. In short, it was recognized that the alleged 
sins of waste and duplication might not be committed only by the special- 
ized agencies. For the first time, the Assembly began to face up to the 
problem in terms of the total system. 

Space will not permit a detailed account of the successive stages of this 
long and at times rather tangled debate. From it there emerged a consoli- 
dated resolution which is paraphrased below: 


1) Member states were called upon to take measures to insure on the 
national level a coordinated policy by their delegations in the 
United Nations and the different specialized agencies; 

2) ECOSOC was requested “to give constant attention to the factor 
of the relative priority of proposals and to consider as a matter of 
urgency” such further steps as should be taken “to develop effec- 
tive coordination of the programs of the United Nations and its 
subsidiary organs and the specialized agencies”; 

3) the specialized agencies were called upon 

a) to present each year to the session of ECOSOC preceding 
the opening of the General Assembly their reports on past 
activities and programs of operations for the subsequent fis- 
cal year, so as to enable ECOSOC “to promote the most ef- 

9 See Resolution 165 (II) in Document A/519. played resentment over the Assembly’s action. 
Whether the Assembly’s comments on the UNESCO Even so, the Conference did reduce the Director- 
budget reached Mexico City in time to affect the General’s estimates for 1948 from $8,500,000 to 


decisions of the Conference is doubtful. Report $7,682,000. 
has it that some of the UNESCO delegates dis- 
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ficient and practical use of the resources of the United Na. 
tions and the specialized agencies by recommendations cop. 
cerning the definition of responsibility for specific projects 
and concerning priorities for action”; and 

b) to transmit their budget or budgetary estimates for 1949 and 
for each ensuing year to the Secretary-General before July | 
of the preceding year for incorporation as information an. 
nexes in his annual budget estimates for transmittal to the 
General Assembly, together with such summaries as he 
might deem appropriate and useful; 

4) the Secretary-General was requested, in consultation with the spe- 
cialized agencies through the Coordination Committee and in 
consultation with the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, to prepare a report for submission to 
ECOSOC and the third regular session of the Assembly 

a) concerning measures for achieving greater uniformity in the 
presentation of the budgets of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies; 

b) concerning the fiscal year and the scheduling of meetings of 
the specialized agencies so as to facilitate the procedures 
proposed in (3) above; and 

c) concerning the feasibility of improved budgetary coordina- 
tion between the United Nations and the agencies; 

5) the Secretary-General was further requested to promote the devel- 
opment of similar budgetary, administrative and financial prac- 
tices in the United Nations and the specialized agencies.’ 


It is worth noting, in connection with the provisions of this resolution, 
that the Assembly refused to adopt two proposals for the creation of addi- 
tional coordinative machinery. One of these, introduced by Greece, would 
have asked ECOSOC to set up a committee of seven experts selected ona 
regional basis to sit in continuous session in order to coordinate the activi- 
ties of all the commissions and subcommissions of the Council in the eco- 
nomic field and the activities of the related specialized agencies. The second 
was a proposal by Belgium for the establishment of a “permanent work 
planning committee of the United Nations, consisting of representatives of 
the Assembly and the three Councils, the function of which would have 
been to decide the order or priority of the various activities of the United 
Nations and endeavor to distribute them over the whole year and over the 
various regions, in order to avoid excessive work at any one time and reduce 
expenditure."’ For different reasons it was wisely felt that the introduction 


10 See Document A/497 for the report of the 11 See Document A/C.2/112 for the Greek, 
Joint Second, Third, and Fifth Committees which and Document A/C.5/179 for the Belgian, pro- 
summarizes the conclusions reached and gives posal. 
the full text of Resolution 125 (II). 
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of further machinery would merely complicate the task of the existing 
mechanisms and possibly lead to conflicts of jurisdiction between ECOSOC 
and the Coordination Committee on the one hand, and between the Assem- 
bly and its Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions on the other.’* Regarding the Belgian proposal, the further point was 
made that, because of the episodic nature of its activities, the Security Coun- 
cil could not determine priorities over periods of time, while for the Trus- 
teeship Council the possibility of overlapping with the work of the special- 
ized agencies in trust territories might better be dealt with by the Coordi- 
nation Committee. 


The Role of ECOSOC, the Secretary-General, and the 
Coordination Committee 


During the first two years of its life, the Economic and Social Council 
gave only sporadic attention to its coordinating function except as the prob- 
lem came up in the negotiation of the “master” agreements with the special- 
ized agencies. There are two explanations for this: the Council was too busy 
developing its own internal procedures and machinery, and the newer spe- 
cialized agencies were themselves still struggling with the perplexing prob- 
lem of initial staffing and organization. It was not until the fall of 1947 that 
the first reports from any of the agencies, in accordance with the four agree- 
ments then in effect, reached Lake Success — too late for consideration at 
the fifth session of the Council. 

When, however, the Council convened in February 1948, it had on its 
agenda not only the General Assembly’s directives on coordination and the 
four specialized agency reports, but two reports from the Coordination 
Committee as well.'* The Secretary-General had also prepared a valuable 
work paper listing and classifying all the documentary materials having any 
bearing on the Assembly’s directives which the Council would need to con- 
sider. As a point of departure for the discussion, the United States intro- 
duced a detailed draft resolution which purported to translate the essence 
of the decision of the Assembly and the Coordination Committee into spe- 
cific instructions for the future guidance of the Secretary-General, the Co- 
ordination Committee, and the various agencies. 

After prolonged consideration of the United States proposals and a num- 
ber of amendments to them introduced by the United Kingdom and Aus- 


12 A Canadian proposal “to entrust to the In- 
terim Committee of the General Assembly the 
task of considering any recommendation or de- 
cision by one of the three Councils involving ex- 
Penditure beyond the approved budget and of 
recommending . to the Secretary-General 
that necessary advances be made from the Work- 
ing Capital Fund,” was defeated for similar rea- 
sons, 


138 Documents E/614 and E/625. This commit- 
tee had met in October at Lake Success and again 
in January in Geneva for its second and third 
sessions. The Council, in a fit of pettiness, re- 
named the Committee “The Secretary-General’s 
Committee on Coordination” — disregarding the 
susceptibilities of some of the agencies repre- 
sented on it. 
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tralia, agreement on a series of inter-connected resolutions was reached in 
the ad hoc Committee on Matters Relating to Coordination to which the 
Council referred the matter. These resolutions were eventually endorsed by 
the full Council without change.** 

Stripped of excess verbiage, the keynote of the debate that led to the 
adoption of the resolutions was this: what should be the respective roles of 
the Council and its commissions, the Secretary-General, and the Coordina. 
tion Committee in implementing the General Assembly’s directives on ¢o- 
ordination? For the first time, members of the Council appeared ready to 
admit that without effective staff assistance it could not properly perform 
its function as an over-all planning and coordinating body. In part because 
of an apparent lack of confidence in the United Nations Secretariat, and, 
in part because of an innate fear of undue “bureaucratic” influence on its 
decisions, the Council had previously shown little inclination to encourage 
the Secretariat to provide it with positive guidance. The Secretariat was 
equally timid about exercising constructive leadership. The ultimate re- 
sponsibility for delineating broad policies must of course rest with the Coun- 
cil, but its own membership, meeting only two or three times a year for rela- 
tively short periods and facing a heavy docket of other business, is scarcely 
equipped to extract, from the enormous mass of documentation flowing in 
upon it from ECOSOC’s commissions and the specialized agencies, the 
key problems calling for Council action — unless the materials are subjected 
in advance to a thorough screening by the Secretariat. Equally, the Coordi- 
nation Committee of agency heads is dependent for intelligent function- 
ing on much more preparatory staff assistance than it has thus far received. 

The decisions taken by ECOSOC at its sixth session represent a first step 
toward recognizing the need of staff planning and analysis. The Secretary- 


General is now specifically instructed to prepare for the Council a series of + 


reports covering, inter alia, the following subjects: 


1) action taken by the specialized agencies for the development of 


effective coordination of the economic and social programs of the | 


United Nations and its subsidiary organs with those of the agen- 
cies; 


2) information on the organization and allocation of personnel of the 


Economic and Social Departments of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat; 

3) the current work programs of these two departments and of the 
commissions of ECOSOC, particularly as they affect similar activi- 
ties of the agencies; 

4) the work of other intergovernmental organizations in the economic 
and social fields having responsibilities comparable to those of the 


14 The text of the resolutions is contained in Document E/765. 
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United Nations and its affiliated agencies, presumably with a view 
to recommendations looking toward the consolidation or liquida- 
tion of excess international machinery; and, 

5) potentially of greatest import, any matters to which the Council's 
attention “should be drawn for decision or other action in relation 
to its responsibilities under Articles 63 and 64 of the Charter.” 


Although couched in studiously abstract language, this last mandate pre- 
sents to the Secretary-General both an opportunity and a challenge to as- 
sume leadership in defining the areas of strategic advance along the inter- 
national economic and social front. If, however, he is to take full advantage 
of his opportunity and thus meet the challenge, he will need to surround 
himself with an exceptionally able group of staff aides endowed with con- 
structive imagination and broad, statesmanlike intelligence. The quality of 
the research studies now being produced by several of the specialist units 
in the Economic and Social Departments is of a high order, but the job of 
synthesis and projection of over-all programs is not one mainly for techni- 
cians, however well qualified. Fortunately, there are signs that the concep- 
tion of an administrative “general staff” is beginning to take root at Lake 
Success. 

In this whole context, the Coordination Committee should eventually 
be able to make a significant contribution. At its third session in January, 
this committee showed for the first time some realization of how it might 
facilitate cooperation on substantive as well as administrative matters. It 
had already helped materially to create a favorable environment for free 
and easy interstaff collaboration on day-to-day concrete problems — the 
sine qua non of effective coordination in budgeting and program-making. 
Now the committee appears to be coming to grips with the complex busi- 
ness of devising techniques of comparability among agencies in respect of 
their activities reports, work projects, and the assessment of the relative 
importance and cost of program items over varying periods of time. Sens- 
ing the need of better preparatory work for its meetings, the committee 
has authorized the establishment of a Preparatory Committee of Deputies, 
which will also undertake special assignments and handle routine matters 
of coordination on behalf of the main committee.*® 

Among the resolutions recently adopted by ECOSOC is one which en- 
visages the valuable role that the Coordination Committee may fulfil once 
it gets into full swing. For example, the Council requested the committee 
to transmit suggestions on the form and content of the annual reports of 
the agencies, including ways and means of incorporating in these docu- 
ments such budgetary information as will assist the Council “to appraise 


15 The second report of the committee (Document E/625) indicates the wide range of questions 
which are now coming to its attention. 
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their relative scope.” Further, the committee was asked to advise the Coun. 
cil on “any apparent overlapping or duplication of activities” as between 
the United Nations and the various agencies. Certain members of the 
Council, notably the United States and China, wondered whether it was 
not too much to expect that the responsible heads of the agencies should act 
as judges in their own cause. On the other hand, there were those who 
would have been willing to devolve upon this committee the primary re. 
sponsibility for devising coordinative measures, the Council serving g chiefly 
as a general ratifying body. The foremost cham ion of the Coordinate 
Committee was the United Kingdom representa ve, who put the matter 
this way: “The essence of administration is to place responsibility on one 
organ and challenge it if it goes wrong. . . . Why take a watch to pieces to 
see if it’s working, if it’s working all right?” 

Unwilling to leave the matter entirely to the discretion of the agency 
executives, a substantial majority of the Council's ad hoc committee de- 
cided that a bill of particulars should also be addressed directly to the spe- 
cialized agencies as such. Accordingly, they were requested to submit to 
ECOSOC not later than May 15 of each year a) information on their or- 
ganizational and committee structure and b) detailed accounts of their 
past, present, and future activities and work programs, with “an indication 
of the priorities, if any, applied to these programs and special reference 
to any major modifications of work programs previously submitted,’ 
whether resulting from the agency's own initiative or any United Nations 
recommendations thereon. Some of the agency representatives present in 
the Council’s committee put forward the opinion that so much detail 
would inevitably result in long and voluminous reports, the preparation 
of which would be very time-consuming for agency staffs. But the Coun- 
cil generally felt that, while conciseness in reporting should be sought in 
every way possible, a full picture of the work and interrelationships of the 
various agencies was essential, particularly during the experimental stage 
of the coordinative process. 

So far as the Council’s own subsidiary machinery is concerned, a ma- 
jority of its members, with vigorous minority dissent, took the position 
that it was still too soon to undertake any general overhauling. The point 
was made that the two regional economic commissions for Europe and the 
Far East were just beginning to show what they could do. The proposal 
to create a third commission for Latin America, despite the obvious pos- 
sibility of its impinging upon the functions of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, received support from most of the delegates, 
the United States refraining from taking a strong position one way or the 
other. It was noted that in any case the General Assembly had provided 
that the whole question of the continuance of these region: al bodies should 
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be reviewed in 1951. There was nevertheless considerable sympathy for 
a United States proposal that the time had already come for a careful ex- 
amination of the interrelations of ECOSOC’s commissions, regional as well 
as functional, with a view to clarifying their terms of reference and meth- 
ods of operation. As an initial step, the commissions were called upon “to 
establish priorities of work in their respective programs based on the ur- 
gency and importance of the projects in fulfilling the purposes of Article 
55 of the Charter,” while the Secretary-General was asked to submit to the 
seventh session of the Council suggestions as to the form and character 
of commission reports. 

Here, again, the United Nations Secretariat is entrusted with a task of 
urgent importance. One has, for example, only to scan the report of the 
Social Commission on its second session to realize how difficult it is for a 
heterogeneous group of persons representing a confusion of interests and 
concepts in the welfare field to produce, without expert guidance, a coher- 
ent, consistent set of proposals for Council consideration."* In lesser de- 
gree, the same observation might apply to the work of the Economic and 
Employment Commission. 

There would seem to be little question that the Council has yielded to 
the temptation of creating too many permanent functional commissions 
too soon, some of them clearly overlapping (e.g., Human Rights and Sta- 
tus of Women, Population and Statistics) with one another, and few of 
them containing in their membership the “expertise” that might have been 
expected if the members had been chosen in their individual capacity in- 
stead of being nominated as government representatives.'’ The need of 
program coordination is just as real inside the United Nations as between 
the specialized agencies. The two operations are facets of one and the 
same problem. 


Progress in Inter-Agency Cooperation 

It would be distorting the picture if the foregoing survey were to con- 
vey the impression that little or no progress toward inter-agency collabo- 
ration had yet been achieved. This is by no means the case. In a variety 
of ways, during the past year, the habit of joint staff consultation has been 
steadily growing — not only as a result of initiative taken by the United 
Nations Secretariat, but through arrangements worked out on an agency- 
to-agency basis. The remaining pages of this report merely highlight some 
of these interesting trends. 


16 See Document E /578 for this report. In an 
effort to extricate itself from its own tangles, the 
Social Commission set up at its second session an 
“Advisory Committee on Planning and Coordina- 
tion.” At the time of writing, this Committee had 
just issued a report (Document E/CN.5/46) which 
indicates substantial progress in the attempt to 


allocate feasible international action in such fields 
as child welfare, migration, housing, and the pre- 
vention of crime — none of them a major responsi- 
bility of any one agency. 

17 This of course is not true of the subcommis- 
sions, whose members are private experts. 
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Inter-Agency Agreements 


To take the most formal phase of the matter first, bipartite agreements, 
modelled along the lines of the “master” agreements between United Na- 
tions and individual agencies, have been concluded, or are in process, by 
several of the agencies, notably FAO, ILO, UNESCO, and WHO, all of 
which have secondary areas of operation that tend to overlap one another, 
These agreements bind the parties to “act in close cooperation with each 
other,” and more particularly, to refer to joint committees at the organiza- 
tional or staff level any question which may call for cooperative treatment, 
They further agree to exchange fully and promptly all information and 
documents not of a confidential character, to avoid competition in the re- 
cruitment of personnel, to coordinate their statistical activities, and to k 
each other informed concerning programs of work and projected activities 
in which there may be mutual interest.’"* 


Joint Committees of Experts 


Already a number of inter-agency committees on specific subjects have 
been established or projected. Thus, ILO and FAO have set up a mixed 
committee to deal with problems of agricultural labor, while WHO and 
FAO are considering the establishment of similar committees on nutrition 
and on rural hygiene. Further illustrations of this type of cooperative 
technique are the proposed ILO-WHO committees on industrial hygiene 
and the provision of medical care. The membership of such committees 
will ordinarily consist of experts nominated by agreement between the two 
organizations concerned, either on a fifty-fifty basis or otherwise, depend- 
ing on the relative degree of interest each has in the problem. United Na- 
tions representatives will be entitled to attend the meetings and the com- 
mittee reports will in each case be submitted both to the interested agen- 
cies and to the Economic and Social Council.’® 


Staff Consultative Arrangements 


Reference was made in the first part of this report to the consultative 
committees of staff representatives which function under the aegis of the 
Coordination Committee. Through these mechanisms the secretariats of 
United Nations and the agencies are cumulatively developing ways and 
means of handling common administrative problems. In the field of person- 


18 Not all of the agreements include a specitic 19 Perhaps the most fruitful instance to date of 
provision on this last point, but it is implied. In this method of inter-agency collaboration is the 
passing, it should be noted that three agencies special committee set up by FAO and WHO to 
(ICAO, Bank, Fund) have been averse to entering advise the International Children’s Emergency 
into formal accords with other agencies, preferring | Fund on the nutritional aspects of its child-feed- 
rather to rely on ad hoc arrangements as occasion ing program. 
requires. 
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nel policy, for example, fairly uniform standards of staff remuneration are 
nents taking shape, account being taken of geographic differentials in living 
d Na. ' qgsts. The principles that should govern exchange of personnel have been 
ss, by | elaborated and discussions looking toward specialized agency participa- 
all of tion in a joint pension scheme inaugurated by United Nations are pro- 


other, _ gressing. Experience in recruitment is being reviewed and the personnel 
1 each _ practices of different agencies are gradually moving into a common frame- 
aniza- work, each agency, however, retaining full autonomy in respect of the se- 
‘ment, __ lection and control of its own staff. 
n and The agreement reached last summer to set up an International Civil 
he re. _ Service Advisory Board calls for special comment. Although none of the 
> keep specialized agencies was willing at this stage to confer upon this Board 
ivities any regulatory powers, it may well become the prototype of a central per- 
sonnel bureau for the entire United Nations system. The Board will con- 
~ sist of a chairman and eight other members appointed by the Secretary- 
General with the advice and consent of the Coordination Committee. The 
costs are to be shared pro rata by the United Nations and the other par- 
s have ticipating agencies, the United Nations initially providing the necessary 
mined secretariat. 
D and | The results to date of joint consultation on budgetary and fiscal methods 
mires ' have been less tangible. Complexities have beset the effort to get closer 
ae - comparability in the form of presentation of the various budgets, although 
ygiené | some progress is being made in this direction. Also, the agencies (Bank 
uttees | and Fund excluded ) have agreed in principle to consult the United Nations 
fi er Budget Division during the early stages of their budgetary preparation. 
a Accounting and auditing procedures have been examined with a view to 





greater efficiency and economy in the expenditure of funds. On the other 


‘aa ’ hand, the proposal to have the United Nations Secretariat undertake the 
collection of annual contributions from states belonging both to United 

Nations and one or more specialized agencies has met with determined 
"opposition from most of the agencies because they remain unconvinced 

we: that such an arrangement, while theoretically attractive, would yield any 


san | appreciable administrative savings or result in more effective collection. 
< There has been a limited sharing by the United Nations and certain of 


ats of ‘ 
; ail the agencies of transportation services and conference personnel and fa- 
an cilities, but as yet it has not been possible to evolve a mutually acceptable 


formula for distributing the costs. In the field of public information, de- 
date | Spite certain financial complications, a broad program of joint activity 
wae | through the media of the press, radio, film, publications, lectures, and pri- 
iid-feed- | Vate educational institutions, is rapidly moving ahead. Here the United 


Nations, with its more ample facilities, bears a major share of the load, but 
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the arrangements are by no means one-sided. A United Nations film board, 
in which several agencies participate, has under way the production of 
a series of documentary films on the work of the entire United Nations sys. 
tem. United Nations information centres located in several places around 
the globe are being utilized for global distribution of United Nations news, 
and plans are under consideration for reciprocal services through regional 
offices of specialized agencies as they are established.*° 

One especially novel phase of these joint undertakings has to do with 
the administration of training fellowships. The United Nations Social Af. 
fairs Department, UNESCO, WHO, and the ICEF are concurrently en- 
gaged in handling fellowship programs in different but overlapping sub- 
ject-matter fields. On the initiative of the Division of Social Activities at 
Lake Success, representatives of these agencies (including also ILO and 
FAO as potential fellowship donors), conferred in March on ways and 
means of coordinating plans and policies. Arrangements for a full exchange 
of information, the development of criteria for equating fellowship sti- 
pends with living and travel costs in various regions, and a co-ordinated 
reporting and follow-up procedure were agreed upon, and it was recom- 
mended that UNESCO should prepare an informational handbook cover- 
ing all types of international fellowships. Here is a kind of operational 
activity which, without the closest contact of the administering units, 
would easily lend itself to duplication and working at cross purposes. 


Statistical and Research Services 

Another equally fertile source of wastage of manpower and funds is to 
be found in research programs. Technical specialists tend inevitably to dis- 
cover justification for expanding the scope of their work. Furthermore, the 
wider they can make their programs, the easier it is for agency heads to 
find reasons for requesting additional funds for their financing. As inter- 
national research of a statistical nature expands, there is the additional 
possibility of confusion and irritation on the part of national government 
services which are called upon for statistical data. 

It is precisely in this complex area, however, where the coordinative 
process appears to be yielding surprisingly good results. The work of the 
Consultative Committee on Statistics has progressed without any serious 
hitch. Besides providing a medium for the periodic exchange of views on 
statistical techniques and the allocation of responsibility for the collection 
of statistical data in certain subject-matter fields (e.g. air transport), be 
tween the United Nations Statistical Office and its counterparts in the spe- 


20 United Nations information centres are now Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Warsaw, and Wash- 
in operation at Copenhagen, Geneva, London, ington. 
Mexico City, Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, 
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cialized agencies, the committee has been able to reach agreement on the 
interchange of all statistical questionnaires after issuance, so that each 
agency may be fully advised about the requests for information being 
made to national governments. The United Nations Statistical Office is to 
undertake the collection of such questionnaires for each agency and their 
distribution to every other agency. The feasibility of extending this pro- 
cedure to non-statistical questionnaires is now being examined. Explora- 
tions are also under way with a view to devising methods of standardizing 

tems of numeration and various types of international measurement, 
including a standard terminology for currency units. 

Apart from the more strictly statistical aspects of research coordination, 
outstanding examples of the joint participation of agency staffs in the prep- 
aration of economic surveys may be cited. Under a resolution passed by 
the General Assembly at its second session, the Secretary-General is 
charged with the responsibility of presenting to ECOSOC, at certain in- 
tervals, a report on world economic conditions. The first edition of this 
survey, Which appeared in January 1948, evoked the first really serious 
discussion in the Council on the general state of the world’s economy.”* 

While the Economic Affairs Department at United Nations did most of 
the work on this report, it consulted FAO, ILO, the Bank, and the Fund 
concerning the plan and three of these agencies contributed sections to 
the text. In this connection, the Division of Economic Stability and Devel- 
opment instituted early in 1947 a series of informal meetings with repre- 
sentatives of all those agencies concerned with economic research for the 
purpose of discussing contemplated projects, reports, and questionnaires, 
and arranging practical cooperation and mutual assistance. Further in- 
stances of advance clearance with the interested specialized agencies may 
be noted in the work done on the report on Financial Needs of the Devas- 
tated Countries,** and in the preparation by the United Nations of a ques- 
tionnaire on economic development addressed to member governments. 

Not least important, among these joint enterprises, is the Directory of 
Economic and Statistical Projects, the first edition of which was published 
in January by the United Nations Department of Economic Affairs.** This 
document contains a classified list of work completed, in progress, or 
planned by the United Nations and the specialized agencies. While it has 
all the limitations of this type of undertaking, its usefulness as a conven- 
ient check-tool will increase as subsequent editions bring refinement to 

21 This important document (Sales No.: 1948 this issue, p. 317-8. 

ILC.1) bears the title: Economic Survey: Salient 22 Document E/288. 


Features of the World Economic Situation 1945- 23 United Nations Sales No.: 1948.II.D.1. 
47, For summary of ECOSOC discussions, see 
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the classification technique. A similar directory is urgently needed for the 
social and cultural field. 

This outline of inter-agency cooperation on technical matters would 
not be complete without some reference to what is happening at the re. 
gional level. At its sixth session ECOSOC called to the attention of the 
specialized agencies the desirability of cooperating as fully as possible 
with the regional economic commissions in fields of joint concern.** This 
section was in part prompted by the arrangements already worked out 
between the European Economic Commission and FAO whereby the 
economic aspects of the agricultural research for the former body are in 
effect being handled by FAO staff seconded to ECE. For example, the 
Timber Section of ECE consists exclusively of FAO specialists, while an 
extensive economic analysis of the European agricultural situation is be- 
ing carried on for ECE by the FAO Division of Economics and Statistics. 
ILO has collaborated in somewhat similar fashion on manpower prob- 
lems. In view of the prime importance of agriculture in the reconstruction 
programs of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (let 
alone the projected Latin American Commission), it seems likely that 
FAO will play an even larger part in providing research service on regional 
problems. Parallel work to be undertaken by two sets of agencies would 
make little sense. There is no reason why equally profitable collaboration 
should not in time be developed between ECOSOC’s regional commissions 
and other functional agencies, notably the Bank, the Fund, ITO, and per- 
haps ICAO.*® 


The Problem in Perspective 


Coordination is not an end but a means. It involves unified action both 
in time and in space; short-range and long-term thinking, planning, and 
programming. It would be unrealistic to expect the extraordinarily com- 
plicated network of organs that make up the far-flung United Nations sys- 
tem to achieve an articulated unity of action overnight. Several years will 
at best be required in order to test the devices for coordination and pri- 
ority-fixing that have now been elaborated. The forthcoming session of 
ECOSOC, in July, should give a first indication of how effectively the 
Council, provided it has adequate staff guidance, can function in its most 
important capacity. Will it prove capable of passing along to the General 
Assembly sensible and constructive policy recommendations? Will the 
General Assembly, in turn, display statesmanlike wisdom when it comes 


24 Resolution of March 10, 1948. Document the Coordination Committee, which has recom- 
E/747. mended that no further regional offices should be 
25 The complex business of how to coordinate set up, except in cases of urgency, pending the 
regional facilities and activities within the United completion of the study. 
Nations system is now under careful review by 
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to harmonizing these recommendations with the budgetary proposals 
which it will receive from its own Advisory Committee? Obviously, the 
United Nations must speak with a single voice if it hopes to exercise any 
substantive influence on the activities of a half-dozen or so quasi-autono- 
mous, intergovernmental bodies which are still in no mood to be coerced 
-let alone on the behavior of national governments. These are the cru- 
cial questions. 

It is well to remember, however, that generally accepted criteria for 


| judging the relative urgency of economic and social proposals susceptible 


of treatment internationally have yet to be developed. Hundreds of such 
proposals are now being crowded into the agenda of some 3,000 meet- 
ings that are now taking place each year under United Nations and spe- 


| cialized agency auspices. If unlimited funds and an ample reservoir of ex- 


— 


ienced personnel were available, most of these proposals would doubt- 
less be worth undertaking; but such is not the situation. It is easy enough 
to spot the top priority items and to eliminate the way-off-base ideas, but 
the middle group presents a really tough problem. 

So it is even with national action. Where is the national capital at which 
one can find complete consistency in economic and social policy? no wast- 
age of money or manpower? no fumbling or lost motion or back-tracking? 
Certainly not Washington — or even Moscow! Coordination, as a Canadian 


: delegate to the General Assembly wisely remarked last fall, must begin 


‘at home.” Until national governments take consistent positions in the 
conference halls of the United Nations and the different specialized agen- 
cies, the United Nations system will exhibit evidences of un-coordination. 
For it is made up of the same people, with the same temptation to trade 
votes and push for their own special interests. And in the United Nations 
there is no over-all executive or legislative authority to keep these all-too- 
human tendencies under some semblance of control. 

Notwithstanding, the infant United Nations system, in a world now 
grievously divided against itself, may be gropingly hammering out the 
substructure for some future international order — who knows? Its labors 
on economic and social problems may lack glamour, nor can they produce 
miracles, but there may be no other way for men of good will to get on 
with the uphill business. 











TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION: THE UNITED NATIONS 
MISSION TO WESTERN SAMOA 


LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 


I 

Since the United Nations Charter was agreed upon at San Francisco, 
with its provisions for a system of trusteeship for certain dependent teri- 
tories, there has been considerable conjecture concerning the impact which 
this new machinery might have on “the colonial problem.” Extravagant 
claims have been made that this crystallization of the concept of collective 
responsibility was a panacea, that it could provide a suitable resolution for 
the forces which have for so long exercised a disturbing influence on our 
society. The trusteeship system has been compared both favorably and un- 
favorably with the League of Nations mandates system. It has been both 
lauded and condemned before it has had an opportunity to demonstrate 
what, if any, are its capacities. 

This type of irresponsible conjecture can lead to nothing but misconcep- 
tions. Unwarranted praise can be just as damaging as unsubstantiated 
condemnation. The first will result in disillusionment if the system should 
prove unable to live up to advance notices. The second may deprive the 
system of support necessary for its success. Both are to be discouraged. 

The Trusteeship Council has, however, during its year of operation, 
started to perform some of the functions given it by the Charter. It may 
be possible, therefore, to venture a preliminary estimate of the potentiali- 
ties of the system on the basis of its performance to date. 

The most important activity undertaken by the Council thus far has been 
to dispatch a mission to Western Samoa in response to a petition received 
from the territory. This mission affords a highly instructive example of the 
nature of the functions the Council may be expected to perform. But it 
should not be regarded as being necessarily typical because the patterns 
of Trusteeship Council behavior have not yet had time to set, and because 


LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN, now a graduate student in the Department of Public Law 
and Government at Columbia University, served with the Division of Dependent Area 
Affairs of the United States Department of State. He was formerly Political Affairs As 
sistant in the Trusteeship Division of the United Nations Secretariat and attended, as 
observer on mandates, the final Assembly of the League of Nations. 
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the nature of the problem with which the mission had to deal may have 
diverged greatly from the as yet to be established norms. 

Nevertheless, it may be appropriate, subject to these limitations, to ex- 
amine this mission which affords the first example of Trusteeship Council 
operations and which may set a precedent for its future activities. It will 
be necessary both to examine the extent to which the mission succeeded 
inapplying the concepts which underlay the trusteeship system, and which 
are enunciated in Article 76 of the Charter, and to estimate its success in 
terms of the immediate issues with which it was faced. 


II 


Western Samoa, which had been administered by New Zealand under 
League of Nations mandate, was placed under the United Nations trus- 
teeship system by means of a trusteeship agreement approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 13, 1946. In conformity with the Charter, the 
area, although under the continuing administration of New Zealand, came 
under the supervision of the Trusteeship Council which, in accordance 
with Article 87, had the power to “accept petitions and examine them in 
consultation with the administering authority” and to “provide for peri- 
odie visits to the respective trust territories at times agreed upon with the 
administering authority.” These general rights under the Charter had been 
supplemented i in the rules of procedure of the Trusteeship Council, which 
empowered the Council to provide for special investigations or inquiries 
in addition to the periodic visits permitted by the Charter. 

These were the tools with which the Trusteeship Council was equipped 
when, during its first session, it was confronted with a petition from the 
leaders of the Samoan people advancing three requests. First, the peti- 
tion asked for self-government for Samoa. Secondly, it asked that New Zea- 
land act as “Protector and Advisor to Samoa in the same capacity as Eng- 
land is to Tonga.” Finally, it asked that the division between Western Sa- 
moa and American Samoa be “left in abeyance until a meeting can be ar- 
ranged between Eastern and Western Samoa.” 

During the Trusteeship Council’s preliminary consideration of the pe- 
tition, which had been submitted through New Zealand as the adminis- 
tering authority, there was a wide recognition of its importance, both from 
the point of view of its intrinsic significance and because it provided the 
first real test for the trusteeship machinery. Sir Carl Berendsen, the repre- 
sentative of New Zealand on the Council, proposed that the Council not 
reach any decisions of substance during its Spring session. On behalf of 
his government, he invited the Council to send an enquiry commission to 


1 For text of the petition see Supplement to the Trusteeship Council Official Records (1st year, 1st 
session), p. 65—7. 
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the territory for the purpose of preparing a report on the basis of which the 
Council could reach a decision at its fall meeting. As a result of New 
Zealand's initiative it was agreed that a mission, representing the Council, 
should be sent with instructions to find out the facts of the case and submit 
a report. It was further agreed that, because the problem involved the en. 
tire future status of the territory, the mission should not be regarded as a 
regular visit as provided for in Article 87 of the Charter but should rather 
be a special investigation as permitted by the Rules of Procedure. 

In formulating the terms of reference for the visiting mission, the Coun- 
cil made a significant decision. The original petition, it will be recalled, had 
made three requests, two of them concerning the territory's form of gov- 
ernment and the third concerning its relations with American Samoa, 
The terms of reference agreed on by the Council failed to mention the 
Samoan request concerning what had been termed “the unnatural division 
of the islands of the Samoan Group.” This aspect of the problem was never 
considered in substance by the mission or by the Council, principally on 
the grounds that, since the issue involved American Samoa, which was 
not under trusteeship, it fell outside the Council’s jurisdiction. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to reconcile this with the Council’s decision that petitions 
might be accepted and examined “if they concern the affairs of one or more 
Trust Territories. . . . ”* It can hardly be questioned that this aspect of the 
petition “concerned” Western Samoa and was consequently a fit subject 
for discussion and, perhaps, action by the Council. In this respect, the 
Council must be adjudged to have fallen short of the full discharge of its 
responsibilities toward the people of the territory. It should be noted that, 
in its report to the Trusteeship Council, the mission observed that the 
question had been raised “from time to time” by Samoans with whom the 
mission conferred. 

As approved, the resolution establishing the mission instructed it “to 
investigate the petition . . . that Western Samoa be granted self-govern- 
ment, and . . . to visit Western Samoa for this purpose, to remain in the 
Territory for a sufficient period of time to ascertain all the relevant facts 
and to report back to the Trusteeship Council.”* Clearly then, it was in- 
tended that the mission should serve only as a fact- finding and perhaps 
recommendatory agency to enable the Council itself to come to a de- 
cision concerning the petition. It appears, however, that the mission tran- 
scended this mandate, and in effect, exercised itself the functions which 
the Trusteeship Council had intended to reserve. 

The Trusteeship Council was immediately faced with the difficult prob- 
lem of determining the composition of the mission. From the outset Sir Carl 
Berendsen insisted that the mission should include experts in colonial af- 


2 Rules of Procedure of the Trusteeship Coun- 8 For complete terms of reference of the mis- 
cil, document T/1/Rev. 1, Rule 76. sion, see document T/43, p. 2. 
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fairs who would be qualified to understand the delicate issues involved in 
a people’s quest for self-advancement. It may be said that this considera- 
tion will apply to all the activities of the Trusteeship Council. The balances 
which are achieved in non-self-governing territories between indigenous 
pressures and aspirations on the one hand and the authority of the respon- 
sible states onthe other require thorough understanding and a gentle 
touch. It is not intended to suggest, as is so frequently maintained by par- 
tisans of the metropolitan viewpoint, that these balances are of such a 
nature as to prohibit impartial outside intervention because of the danger 
of undermining established authority. It is submitted rather that such 
intervention should be attuned to the environment and frameworks within 
which colonial issues arise. The degree to which the personnel selected 
for the Western Samoa Mission succeeded in meeting these requirements 
may afford an instructive test of the Trusteeship Council’s capacity for 
fulfilling its responsibilities in the future. 

The importance attached by the Council to the caliber of the mission’s 
personnel is shown by the appointment of the President of the Council, 
Mr. Francis B. Sayre, and the representative of Belgium, Mr. Pierre Ryck- 
mans. Mr. Ryckmans, former Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, 
is a confirmed and sincere advocate of the viewpoint of the colonial pow- 
ers with a wealth of experience in colonial administration acquired as a 
result of long years in the Belgian colonial service. Mr. Sayre, the United 
States’ representative on the Council, had been High Commissioner in the 
Philippines and, technically, represented a non-administering state since 
the trusteeship agreement for the Territory of the Pacific Islands had not 
yet entered into effect, although it had been approved by the Security 
Council several weeks previously. 

Finding additional members of the mission turned out to be far more 
difficult. After the representatives of Iraq, China and Mexico proved un- 
able to serve, the Council finally succeeded in obtaining Senator Eduardo 
Cruz-Coke of Chile who, as it developed, was a fortunate choice. Also as- 
sociated with the work of the mission was Dr. Felix Keesing, well-known 
as an authority on the Pacific and author of a standard work on Samoa, 
who was employed as an expert. The United Nations Secretariat supplied 
an able group of officials to service the mission. 

This experience points to a certain weakness in the composition of the 
Trusteeship Council to date. It could hardly be expected that some of the 
smaller states members of the Council, with no experience of colonial ad- 
ministration, could supply as their representatives persons who were ex- 
perts in colonial problems. This in itself may prove to be a considerable 
handicap, especially since elected members of the Council will serve only 
for three-year terms and so will not have an opportunity to acquire the 
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type of experience which may be necessary for the successful operation 
of the Council. Fortunately, the Charter does not prohibit reelection and 
it may be possible to establish a precedent of continuity in this regard. But 
the lack is accentuated by the practice which has developed, among the 
elected members and some of the other members as well, of appointing as 
their representatives on the Council persons who have numerous other du- 
ties to perform. Certainly, it should not be too much to expect that mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council who, in a sense, represent the entire 
United Nations in the discharge of its responsibilities toward the trust 
territories, should name as their representatives on the Council individy- 
als who will not be so encumbered as to be unable to perform the duties 
of membership. It is only by participating in the Council’s field missions 
that the representatives of states with no colonial experience can gain the 
understanding necessary for effective fulfillment of the Council's fune- 
tions. That three representatives of members of the Council were unable, 
because of other duties, to participate in its first major operation might be 
taken as indicating that these states fail to appreciate the full responsibili- 
ties of membership. 

The Council set a good precedent in reaching a decision on the question 
whether the members of the mission should be considered as representing 
their countries or as acting for the Trusteeship Council. With scarcely any 
discussion, the latter alternative was agreed upon, although in some minor 
respects it was not fully adhered to by the mission itself. 


Ill 


The preceding discussion of the mission has barely touched on the real 
reasons for its establishment, namely, the social and political pressures in 
Western Samoa which resulted in the presentation of Western Samoa’s 
grievances in the form of the petition to the United Nations. But it may 
be well first briefly to sketch the immediate events preceding the formv- 
lation of the petition. 

Although, in the words of the mission's report to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, New Zealand “was under no legal obligation to secure the prior ap- 
proval of the trusteeship agreement by the people of Western Samoa,” the 
New Zealand Government decided to consult the people concerning the 
terms of the draft agreement. Accordingly, the draft agreement was pre- 
sented to the members of the Legislative Council and to the Administra- 
tor’s high advisors Fautua* shortly after it had been introduced in the 
United Nations General Assembly in October 1946. Under these circum- 
stances, the Samoan leaders refused to comment on the proposed agree- 


4 The Fautua are the descendents of the former society, they have been accorded the position of 


royal families of Samoa. In virtue of their hith advisors to the Administrator. At present, there 
prestige and authoritative position in the Samoan are three Fautua. 
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ment without first obtaining the views of the population. In response to 
this position, the Administrator called a Fono* of all Samoa which was to 
meet in November. The Fono met and was attended by the Faipule, the 
Fautua, the Samoan associate judges and additional representatives from 
the several districts. In short, there was full representation for the entire 
Samoan population of Western Samoa. 

Accounts of the proceedings of this council of representatives, which 
assembled on November 13, 1946, are not very clear. But the petition 
which it produced was acknowledged by the mission to express the unan- 
imous support of the Samoan population for the objective of self-govern- 
ment. The mission further acknowledged that such opposition as there 
may have been on the question of the timing of self-government was po- 
litically negligible, chiefly because of the Samoan practice of subordinat- 
ing minority views to the will of the majority as crystallized by the lead- 
ers after public discussion. 

This then was the immediate Samoan background of the petition whose 
merit the mission had to consider. In longer range terms, the petition 
represented a stage in the quest of the Samoan people for recognition, 
which had earlier been manifested in the Mau rebellion of the 1920’s and 
1930’s.° The transition from mandate to trusteeship offered to the Samoan 
people an opportunity to express their ambitions which they could little 
afford to pass up. The petition did not stem from an immediate issue. But, 
having been presented, it might easily have led to more immediately press- 
ing problems. It was clear from the entire tenor of the petition that there 
was no major dissatisfaction with New Zealand administration generally. 
During the course of the mission’s visit, it emerged that there were specific 
points on which some of the Samoans were dissatisfied. But none of these 
were of such a nature as to point to any desire to break off relationships 
with the New Zealand Government. In the preamble of the petition itself, 
the Samoans stated their appreciation “of the progress in social services 
and the sympathetic treatment accorded to us during the past ten years 
by the Labour Government. . . . ” Self-government as requested by the Sa- 
moans did not imply severance sal all relations with New Zealand. The pe- 
tition, in fact, asked that New Zealand continue to serve as protector and 
advisor to Samoa. 

In assessing the real meaning of the petition’s request for self-govern- 
ment and beyond that, the extent to which it could be implemented, the 

5 This Fono was modelled after a standing in- during its Twelfth, Thirteenth, Sixteenth and 
stitution, the Fono of Faipule, a council of the Nineteenth Sessions. The Commission acquiesced 
representatives of the several Samoan districts who in New Zealand’s decision to deport the alleged 
are named in accordance with Samoan customs. It European instigators. New Zealand sent two in- 
has exercised purely advisory functions. vestigating commissions to the territory, with Sir 

@The unhappy circumstances attending the Carl Berendsen, now New Zealand representative 


Mau uprising were considered intermittently by on the Trusteeship Council, areata in the 
the Permanent Mandates Commission, particularly second. 
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mission had to evaluate the demands and interests of the several groupings 
in the population. Not only was there the European population to be taken 
into account but there were also various shadings of opinion and interest 
among the Samoans themselves. But it is significant that there was no dis. 
agreement on self-government as an objective. The New Zealand Gover. 
ment, as well as all parts of the Samoan population, were agreed on this, 
The New Zealand position was made perfectly clear in a statement which 
Prime Minister Fraser made to the mission when it arrived in New Zealand 
and in numerous other statements by officials of the New Zealand Govem. 
ment and of the Samoan Administration. 

The mission availed itself of all possible sources of information in the 
territory, with the full consent and cooperation of the officials of the ad- 
ministration. Among those interviewed were European residents of Apia, 
the capital and only urban center, the Fautua, missionaries, and the chiefs 
and orators of some of the outlying districts. In order to obtain the senti- 
ment of groups far removed from Apia, the mission conducted tours 
throughout Upolu and Savaii, the two principal islands. 

As a result of these investigations it became apparent that no great sig- 
nificance could be attached to the precise terms of the petition. Particu- 
larly, it was not the Samoan intention, in citing Tonga as an example, that 
the regime for Samoa should follow in detail the Tongan pattern. The Sa- 
moans, although united in their desire for self-government, had not thought 
through the problem of how self-government could be implemented if it 
should be obtained. They had no well-formulated programs for adminis- 
tering the country. They were not even completely agreed that immediate 
self-government, whatever it might mean, was possible or desirable, al- 
though by far the greatest proportion of the population was united be- 
hind the Fautua in their demand for immediate changes. 

Among the Europeans, there was almost complete agreement that self- 
government was desirable, but that it should be preceded by a fixed 
transitional period. Most significant among the European proposals for 
self-government was their support for the idea that the Samoans should 
be in the majority in the legislative organ. 

The New Zealand Government indicated that it had been contemplating 
reforms which it had hesitated to put into effect for fear of being accused 
that it had short-circuited the United Nations. The New Zealand propos- 
als for reform were available to the mission which took them into account 
in formulating its own proposals.’ 


7 The mission’s conclusions were an attempt to tremely small, and consists almost exclusively of 
reconcile the elements, some of them conflicting, Government officials and missionaries. The greatet 
which it had discovered in the extremely compli- part of the so-called European population is of 


cated Samoan pattern and which involved the mixed origin. Its importance derives rather from 
administering authority, the Europeans and, of __ its relative sophistication in commercial and gov- 
greatest importance, the Samoan population. It ernment matters than from its numbers. There 3 
should be explained first that distinction between no major race problem in Samoa, although some 
Samoans and Europeans is legal rather than complaints were heard about discrimination ™ 
ethnic. The purely European population is ex- favor of Europeans. 
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In the first place, there was the interest of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. The mission recognized that, if the trusteeship commitment was to 
be carried out — if the trusteeship regime was not to be completely termi- 
nated — the New Zealand authorities would have to retain sufficient au- 
thority to enable them to carry out their responsibilities as the adminis- 
tering authority. On the basis of the available material, it appears that the 


, New Zealand Government was motivated by a sincere desire to aid the 


Samoans in their progress toward the goals established in the trusteeship 
agreement and formulated by the Samoans in their petition. 

Among the Samoans themselves, there was something of a social con- 
flict between traditional patterns of behavior and the need for adaptation 
to Western techniques. The split was reflected in the clear division be- 
tween the local and central institutions of government. Under the New 
Zealand regime, local government had been carried out exclusively in ac- 
cordance with established Samoan methods. The family system of repre- 
sentation was relied upon for the selection of the village leaders. The real 
basis of their authority lay, not in their toleration by the central govern- 
ment, but in their position in the traditional hierarchy. 

Prior to the European invasions there had been little central govern- 
ment. There had been three kings who had held sway over parts of the 
territory and who are still represented in the structure in the person of the 
three Fautua. In addition, the German Administration had adapted the 
traditional Fono of Faipule to meet the need for a link between the cen- 
tral and local governments. The New Zealand Government had created 
the Legislative Council, of which the Administrator was a member, as 
the legislative authority, but the majority of the Council was official and 
could not be said to represent the Samoan people adequately. Of course, 
legislative authority was also vested in the New Zealand Government. The 
Fautua served as advisors to the Administrator. 

One of the principal problems which faced the mission was the wide 
belief that the removal of the controlling authority vested in New Zealand 


would result in the resurgence of the dynastic wars which had character- 


ized the pre-German period and which had been played upon by the 
European invaders in their efforts to secure their hegemony. On the other 
hand, it was essential to ensure the positions of the Fautua, whose author- 
ity and prestige among the Samoans were unquestioned, and to recognize 
the aspirations of the popular representatives, the F aipule, to play a greater 
role in the central government. 

One of the chief grounds for criticism of the Administration by the Sa- 
moans was the failure to develop an adequate educational system. Post- 
primary education was virtually non-existent. This shortcoming led to a 
lack of trained personnel who would be capable of assuming the responsi- 
bilities of self-government. The Samoan leaders admitted that shortage of 
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technicians stood in the way of immediate self-government, and the Ey. 
ropeans recognized that an intensive educational program was a prerequi- 


site for complete self-government. 


Although the so-called Europeans recognized the force of the Samoan | 


drive for self-government, and themselves proposed that the Samoans 
should be granted a majority in the Legislative Council, they were con. 


cerned lest immediate self-government result in repressive or discrimina. | 


tory measures against them. The mission was forced to recognize that the 


economic well-being of the territory depended upon the initiative and 
abilities of the trading and commercial class in Apia. It considered that it, 


was faced, therefore, with the need for ensuring that the Europeans were 
in a position to exert sufficient influence in the determination of policy, 


even if this should require representation out of proportion to their num. \ 


bers. 


IV 


The mission’s report to the Trusteeship Council shows promise of satis- 
fying the divergent interests and of providing a firm foundation for realistic 


and reasonably speedy progress toward full self-government for the area. | 


In large measure, the New Zealand Government has already started to 
bring these proposals into effect. 


In essence, the mission’s report would grant to the Samoans a semblance | 


of self-government by eliminating some of the symbols of New Zealand 
control. By substituting new symbols, it would provide for increased 
Samoan participation in the machinery of central government, and would 
establish means whereby the Samoans may become increasingly compe- 
tent to assume the reins of government. 

Briefly, the mission has proposed that: 


1) A government of Western Samoa should be established, headed by | 


a “Council of State” or “High Council” consisting of the “High Commis- 


sioner” (instead of the Administrator as he was previously called) and 
representatives of the inhabitants of Samoa, for the time being the Fautua. 
2) The Fautua should have power to initiate legislation in all matters 
not reserved to the Administering Authority. 
3) The Legislative Council should be reconstituted as a “local legisla- 


ture” with an absolute — although unspecified — Samoan majority, and — 


with legislative power except for matters reserved to the Administering 
Authority. 


4) New Zealand should reserve to itself the adoption and amendment _ 


of the Constitution, external relations, defence, currency, loans, control of 
foreign exchange, audit of public accounts, and discharge of responsibili- 
ties imposed on New Zealand by the United Nations Charter and the 
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trusteeship agreement. It should also retain the right to initiate and enact 
legislation through acts of the New Zealand Parliament and Orders-in- 
Council of the Governor-General. Appointment of the High Commis- 
sioner and the Chief Judge of the High Court would also be vested in the 
New Zealand Government. 

5) The High Commissioner should preside over the Government and 
should have, exclusively, the power of legislative initiative in financial 
bills, the right to initiate legislation on other matters, and the power of veto. 

6) The Fono of Faipule should be continued to perform its present func- 
tions, with the executive functions remaining under the supervision and 
authority of the New Zealand representative. 

7) The right of appeal from the High Court of Western Samoa to the Su- 
preme Court of New Zealand should be eliminated and Samoan Associate 
Judges should be constitutionally empowered to participate in decisions of 
the High Court. For the time being Europeans should continue to be tried 
by the European Chief Judge. 

8) A Western Samoan Public Service should be created under a Public 
Service Commission. Preference in appointments should be given so far as 


' possible to “residents of the territory,” and training opportunities were to 


be provided. 
In addition, the mission recommended improved educational facilities, 


' increased emphasis on public works, and more agricultural experimenta- 
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tion designed to lead to diversified production. The mission did not propose 
any change in the present status of the Reparation Estates, public lands 
taken by New Zealand from the Germans in payment of World War I repa- 
rations, but noted approvingly the New Zealand intention to turn all reve- 
nues back to the territory. 

Obviously, there might be many criticisms of these proposals whose prin- 
cipal points have been noted above. It is difficult, for example, to reconcile 
the suggestion that New Zealand should reserve to itself the adoption and 
amendment of the Constitution with the objective of giving to the Samoans 


, the feeling that they are controlling their own government. Similarly, the 


reservation to New Zealand of the authority to discharge responsibilities 
under the Charter and the trusteeship agreement, if construed broadly, 
could negate almost all the other proposals advanced by the mission. The 
provisions designed to preserve the status of the European residents, espe- 
cially before the courts, have been questioned as being unnecessary, even 
temporarily. The delegation of legislative responsibility to the Legislative 
Council might be made inoperative by the provisions for the High Commis- 
sioner's veto and for maintaining broad legislative responsibility in the New 


’ Zealand Government. 
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But, in all fairness, it should be recognized that some of the problems 


which the mission attempted to resolve may have been immediately insoly. 
ble. The report as a whole, however, provides a statesmanlike basis op 
which to found Western Samoan self-government. 
V 
One measure of the mission’s success might be the extent to which its 


proposals have been adopted by the New Zealand Government in the re. 


forms which were recently put into effect in legislation introduced by the 
New Zealand Government during November 1947. 

This Samoa Amendment Act provides for the substitution of a High Com. 
missioner for the Administrator and charges him with the administration of 


the executive government of Western Samoa, subject to control by the Min. , 


ister of Island Territories. This accords fully with the mission’s proposal, as 
do the provisions of the Act which established a Council of State. The Act, 
in accordance with the mission’s report, provides further for a Legislative 
Assembly which is to consist of the Fautua, eleven other Samoan members 
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who are to be either elected or nominated as the Governor-General in 


Council may determine, not more than five European elected members, and 
not more than six official members. In the memorandum which the New 
Zealand Government sent to the Trusteeship Council accompanying the 


draft legislation, it was stated that the intention was that the Samoan men- | 


bers of the Legislative Assembly should be nominated by the Fono of Fai- 


pule. Insofar as these provisions permit the Governor-General to determine | 
some other method of selecting the Samoan representatives on the Legisla- | 


tive Assembly the Act falls short of the mission’s proposal that the selection 
should be performed by the Fono. In other respects, however, this provi- 


sion of the Act accords with the mission’s recommendations, including its | 


proposal that the Samoans be given an absolute majority in the Legislative 
Assembly. 
The Act empowers the Legislative Assembly to make laws for the 


peace, order, and good government of the territory. This does not, however, » 


extend to laws relating to defence, external affairs (except import and ex- 
port controls ) or affecting “the title of His Majesty to any land.” The excep- 
tion to imports and exports permits the Assembly greater power than was 


recommended by the mission. But the mission’s report did not specifically 


refer to land titles. The High Commissioner has a power of veto over the 


enactments of the Legislative Assembly. A recommendation from the High 
Commissioner is required for the enactment of fiscal measures. 

The accompanying memorandum of the New Zealand Government indi- 
cated that as a matter of policy the Government would consider as reserved 
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subjects, which enactments of the Legislative Assembly could not affect, 
the amendment of the constitution, external affairs, defence, control of the 
Public Service, the imposition of discriminatory customs duties, currency 
and banking, immigration and matters affecting the prerogative of the 
Crown and the title to Crown lands. Aside from the fact that this statement 
was not consistent with the terms of the Act as regards customs, it is worth 
noting that an earlier statement by the Acting Prime Minister, Mr. Nash, 
did not include modification of the constitution among the reserved powers. 
It must be queried whether the New Zealand Government was encouraged 
to make this addition by the fact that it was listed among the reserved pow- 
ers in the mission’s report. 

On the whole, this legislation which has been approved by the New Zea- 
land Parliament is fairly consistent, as far as it goes, with the recommenda- 
tions of the mission. Clearly, however, it does not cover more than a few of 
the mission’s recommendations and the New Zealand Government has indi- 
cated that this is but the first of a series of reforms which it plans to insti- 


tute. 
VI 

Criticism of the mission’s report in the Trusteeship Council was directed 
chiefly against the sections concerning the position of the European resi- 
dents. Principally, however, the debate turned on the terms in which the 
Council should commend to the New Zealand Government the recommen- 
dations of the mission concerning self-government. As adopted, the impor- 
tant paragraphs of the Trusteeship Council's resolution were: 


[The Trusteeship Council] 
“TAKING into account the objectives of the Trusteeship System and the 
expressed wishes of the people of Western Samoa, and noting with sat- 
isfaction the declared policy of the Administering Authority as reaf- 
firmed in the communication from the delegation of New Zealand of 
November 21, 1947: 
RESOLVES THAT at the present time the people of Western Samoa should 
be accorded such measures of self-government as indicated in the Re- 
port made by the Council's visiting mission; and 
THAT the people of Western Samoa should be encouraged and assisted 
to assume increasing responsibilities in self-government and ultimately 
be accorded full self-government as soon as they are capable of assum- 
ing the responsibilities involved.”* 

Evaluation of the success of the mission must take into account both the 
extent to which it succeeded in meeting the needs of the territory and the 
nature of the precedents which it may have established for the future op- 
eration of the trusteeship system. 

8 Document T /111, December 18, 1947. 
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It is not necessary to deal at length with the first of these criteria. The re. 
actions of the Western Samoan population to the mission’s proposals and to 
the measures which have already been taken by the New Zealand Govem. 
ment are not yet known. But, as has already been suggested, the report ap. 
pears to have taken account of the many divergent influences in the compli. 
cated Samoan scene and to have prescribed patterns which, if followed, 
will aid the Samoans toward the full achievement of their legitimate aspi- 
rations. A final assessment of the mission’s report as it may affect Westem 
Samoa can only be essayed when more information is available as to Sa- 
moan reactions and the extent to which the recommendations are followed 
by New Zealand in its future program. In the final analysis, self-government 
for Western Samoa must depend on the ability of the Samoans to assume 
the responsibilities which its achievement must entail. Only in part can 
this be determined by outside influences. The recommendations of the 
Trusteeship Council's mission would equip the Samoans to assume the bur. 
dens of self-government. But the burdens can only be carried by the Sa- 
moans themselves. 

Insofar as it contributed to the solution of the problem raised by the Sa- 
moan petition, the mission, of course, demonstrated that the trusteeship 
machinery can operate effectively. The speed with which the Council re- 
sponded to the Samoan request, and the manner in which it responded to 
this special situation are encouraging indications of the possibilities inher- 
ent in the system. Perhaps of greatest significance is the role played by the 
New Zealand Government in the proceedings. From beginning to end, New 
Zealand's conduct was exemplary. It gave every indication of desiring to 
fulfill its responsibilities under the trusteeship agreement and, especially, 
to cooperate with the Council. If New Zealand’s attitude proves to be typi- 
cal of the administering authorities, there can be little question of the Trus- 
teeship Council’s ability to perform its appointed task. But the very fact of 
New Zealand’s cooperation may mean that the influence of the Trusteeship 
Council was not significant. 

Another encouraging precedent was set by the mission when it made 
every effort to enlist the cooperation of all elements in the Samoan popula- 
tion. The technique adopted by the mission of hearing all the parties who 
applied to it, and of visiting villages and meeting Samoan leaders at all lev- 
els of government, filled a gap which the League’s mandates machinery 
had never succeeded in bridging. There can be no substitute for on-the-spot 
information and the mission took full advantage of the opportunity with 
which it was presented. 

To the extent, however, to which the mission exceeded its fact-finding 
role, it derogated from the Trusteeship Council’s position as a supervisory 
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tribunal. By welcoming, in its report, the action which was taken by the 
New Zealand Government, the mission made it exceedingly difficult for the 
Council, if it had so desired, to have disapproved of the New Zealand posi- 
tion. Of course, the consequences could not have been serious in this case 
because the views of the mission were so close to the New Zealand position. 
But it is hoped that no actions will be taken in the future which will preju- 
dice in any way the freedom of action of the Trusteeship Council. Another 

estionable aspect was the fact that the composition of the mission did 
not follow the Trusteeship Council pattern of a balance between adminis- 
tering and non-administering members. It is submitted that decisions will 
be more likely to be accepted as authoritative if the balance is maintained. 


Vil 


In a recent article dealing with the trusteeship system,’ it was suggested 
that the Western Samoa Mission might set important precedents regarding 
the conditions which a trust territory has to fulfill before it can be consid- 
ered to be ready for self-government. Although the mission did not specifi- 
cally suggest such criteria, several conditions are implied in the section of 
the report entitled “Readiness of the People for Self-Government,” in which 
the mission assessed the qualities of the Samoan people which weighed for 
and against the grant of self-government. 

Among the factors which were cited as being present in Samoa were na- 
tional identity and consciousness of distinctive characteristics, distinct lan- 
guage, indigenous culture adapted to the environment, and a small but 
increasing group of leaders with an understanding of the processes of mod- 
em government. These factors appear to have been considered by the mis- 
sion as supporting the Samoan claim. Of considerable significance was the 
comment that self-government cannot “be made to await the slow acquisi- 
tion of any western form and philosophy of government.” On the other 
hand, the factors which appear to have disqualified the Samoans with re- 
spect to immediate self-government were the immaturity of the political or- 
ganization in terms of the needs and standards of modern government, the 
lack of a strong civic sense for national affairs, the lack of a background of 
written language and of knowledge of a “world language,” educational 
shortcomings, and inadequate political experience. 

It is hardly possible to impute any general significance to these state- 
ments of the mission. They are probably valid only in relation to the terri- 
tory which was under consideration. If they have any more widespread 
value, it is only as an indication of general rather than specific criteria. 

More important than these factors, however, is the influence which this 


9 Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Territories,”” International Conciliation, No. 435, 
“The United Nations and Non-Self-Governing | November 1947, p. 725. 
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mission may have on the Pacific area as a whole. In the first place, the gains 


which have been achieved in Western Samoa are likely to make a pro- 


found impression in American Samoa. Dissatisfaction with the existing sta. 
tus might easily be intensified as a result of the major changes which have 
been undertaken in the trust territory. 


On a wider scale, the dispatch of a mission, representing the organized | 


world community, in response to a petition from the 70,000 inhabitants of a 
tiny island in the Pacific, cannot fail to impress the non-self-governing peo- 


ples of that area with the new outlook toward colonial problems which js _! 


symbolized by the trusteeship machinery of the United Nations. Regard. 
less of what may be the real cause and effect relationship, it is certainly im- 
pressive that a petition has resulted in concrete progress within the short 
space of a year and, apparently, as a result of the intervention of an impar- 
tial agency. The United Nations has given a visible and readily understand- 
able indication of its interest in the affairs of a non-self-governing people, 
Actually, it could hardly be claimed that the United Nations has been more 


than a catalyst in the progress toward their goal which the people of West. | 


tern Samoa have unquestionably made since the territory has been placed 
under trusteeship. But to the naked eye, the Trusteeship Council may ap- 
pear to be an active agent in the colonial test tube. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Second Special Session 


On April 1, 1948, following lengthy discussion of methods of implementing 
the General Assembly resolution of November 29, 1947, concerning the parti- 
tion of Palestine, the Security Council approved a resolution calling for the con- 
vening of a special session of the Assembly. The resolution requested the Sec- 
retary-General “in accordance with Article 20 of the United Nations Charter, 
to convoke a special session of the General Assembly to consider further the ques- 
tion of the future government of Palestine.” 

With this question as the one substantive item on its agenda, the second spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly opened at Flushing Meadows on April 16, 
1948. 


Palestine Commission 


In accordance with the November 29, 1947 resolution of the General Assem- 
bly on the future government of Palestine, which provided for the establishment 
of a commission to implement the Plan of Partition with Economic Union, the 
United Nations Palestine Commission met at Lake Success on January 9, 1948. 
Members of the commission were Raul Diez de Medina (Bolivia), Karel Lisicky 
(Czechoslovakia), Per Federspiel (Denmark), Eduardo Morgan (Panama) and 
Vincente J. Francisco (Philippines). At the first session, Mr. Lisicky was elected 
chairman and Mr. Diez de Medina vice-chairman of the commission to serve 
until October 1, when it was anticipated that the work of the commission would 
be completed.’ Provisional rules of procedure were adopted at the 5th and 6th 
meetings on January 14; meetings after the first session were in private. 

Interpreting its role as taking “all steps consistent with the authority given it 
... to put into effect in Palestine the Plan of Partition with Economic Union,” 
the commission listed twelve major tasks. These included arranging for the pro- 
gressive transfer of administrative authority in Palestine, establishing the pro- 
jected Provisional Councils of Government and supervising their functioning, 
maintenance of public order in the transitional period following the termination 
of the mandate, delimitation of frontiers between the Arab and Jewish States 


1Document A/530. 2 Document A/AC.21/SR.1. 
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and the city of Jerusalem, and the creation of an armed militia in each of the 
proposed states. Establishment of the Economic Union, continuation of essential 
public services, creation of the International Regime in the city of Jerusalem, 
transfer of Palestine assets, and protection of the holy places were also to be un. 
dertaken by the commission.* 

To carry out these tasks, the commission requested the Mandatory Power, the 
Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine to name represent. 
atives to give information and other assistance to the commission. The invitation 
was accepted both by the United Kingdom and the Jewish Agency, but the Arab 
Higher Committee on January 19 replied that since it rejected both the idea of 
partition and the United Nations resolution of November 29, 1947, it could 
not cooperate.* 

Beginning on January 14, the commission held a number of meetings with Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, representative of the Mandatory Power, who reviewed the 
situation in Palestine and discussed future British policy. Sir Alexander stressed 
the fact that since early December the situation in Palestine had been deteriorat- 
ing rapidly, and that the functions and authority of the civil government had 
been severely diminished; this condition could not be blamed entirely on either 
Arabs or Jews since “elements on each side are . . . engaged in attacking or in 
taking reprisals indistinguishable from attacks.” At the same time, Sir Alexander 
stated that 1) withdrawal of British forces would be completed by August 1, 
1948; 2) the mandate would be terminated on May 15; 3) the United Kingdom 
regarded it as “essential” that it retain undivided control over the whole of Pal- 
estine as long as the mandate was in effect; and 4) while the United Kingdom 
would try to give the commission the benefit of experience in Palestine and the 
knowledge of the situation there, its decision to have no part in the implementa- 
tion of the United Nations plan was still valid.* In its first report to the Security 
Council, the commission pointed out that this statement conflicted with the terms 
of the Assembly’s resolution, which had called for progressive assumption of ad- 
ministration by the commission. 

Further discussions with the Mandatory Power and with the Jewish Agency 
during January centered around immigration and the problem of security, which 
both groups regarded as becoming increasingly important. Moshe Shertok, rep- 
resentative of the Jewish Agency, appeared before the commission to offer the 
cooperation of the Jewish people in putting the partition into effect; he ap 
pealed for international assistance in the arming and equipment of a militia for 
the Jewish state during the transitional period. A report by the mandatory indi- 
cated that between November 30, 1947 and January 18, 1948, 717 persons had 
been killed and 1624 wounded in fighting in Palestine.® 

On February 16 the commission presented to the Security Council a special 
report on the security problem in Palestine,’ pointing out that unless prompt 
and effective action were taken Palestine after the termination of the Mandate 


8 Document A/532, p. 5. For powers and 6 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 126. 
duties of the commission see document A/516; 7 Document A/AC.21/9. For discussion of 
also International Organization, IT, p. 180f. this report and the general problem of Pales 
4 Document A/AC.21/7. tine by the Security Council, see this issue, 


5 Ibid., p. 7-9. p. 306-11. 
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would be a scene of “uncontrolled, widespread strife and bloodshed.” Even in 
the presence of British troops, the commission reported, the security situation 
had worsened, and the commission could not possibly maintain order and im- 
Jement the Assembly resolution unless adequate military forces were made 
available. Powerful Arab forces, both inside and outside Palestine, were defying 
the General Assembly resolution, and the Arab Higher Committee had informed 
the Secretary-General that “any attempt by the Jews or any power or group of 
ers to establish a Jewish state in Arab territory is an act of aggression which 
will be resisted in self-defense by force.”* The situation was further complicated 
because “certain elements” of the Jewish Community were committing “irre- 
sponsible acts of violence,” and because the Mandatory Power, while remaining 
responsible for the preservation of law and order, was liquidating its administra- 
tion and preparing to evacuate troops. When the mandate was terminated, the 
commission anticipated that conditions would be worse: the formation of a mi- 
litia for either of the proposed states would not be allowed by the Mandatory 
before this time, and the lack of such militia might make impossible the creation 
of the Jewish state or the Jerusalem International Regime. The commission, there- 
fore, called upon the Security Council for assistance in carrying out its duties un- 
der the General Assembly resolution, and emphasized the need for prompt action 
to ensure international order, so that force or the threat of force might not prove 
“an effective deterrent to the will of the United Nations.” 

While methods of implementing the plan were under discussion in the Se- 
curity Council, the commission continued discussions with the United Kingdom 
concerning security measures. The commission had earlier decided on creation 
of a Preparatory Economic Commission, to be composed of two members as 
economic experts and one member of the Secretariat; a Special Boundary Com- 
mission of three non-Palestinian members was also to be created.® A Jewish 
Agency request for transmission of data on British troop evacuations was also 
considered. 

On March 11, the commission answered ten questions which had been ad- 
dressed to it by the four permanent members of the Security Council which were 
engaged in consultations in Palestine. In its series of answers, the commission 
stated specifically that 1) it had not found sufficient acceptance of the partition 
plan to afford a basis for its peaceful implementation; 2) attempts to suggest mod- 
ifications which might make the plan more widely acceptable were outside the 
terms of reference of the commission; 3) piecemeal relinquishment of the man- 
date had proved impossible since the United Kingdom intended to retain un- 
divided control of Palestine until May 15; 4) the arrival of the commission in 
Palestine before May 1 was regarded unfavorably by the Mandatory Power and 
thus was not feasible; 5) while preliminary steps had been taken to establish the 
Provisional Council of Government for the Jewish State, it would not be able to 
function prior to the end of the mandate, and because of the Arab attitude there 
was no possibility of constituting a Provisional Council of Government for the 
Arab State; 6) some progress had been made in discussion of economic questions 


8 Ibid., p. 5. 9 Document A/532, p. 26. 
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with the Mandatory; and 7) the international regime in Jerusalem could not be 
established unless the partition plan were generally accepted and implemented.» 

The second monthly report of the commission, submitted to the Securi 
Council on March 15,1! summarized further discussions with the United King. 
dom. An advance working party of Secretariat members had been sent to Jeru- 
salem, although, stated the commission, this “is in no sense to be interpreted as 
an acceptable alternative to the presence in Palestine of the Commission itself.” 
No agreement had been reached on security questions, since the Mandatory still 
insisted on retaining undivided control in Palestine until May 15, and since it 
would take no action on transfer of employees of the Palestine administration to 
the United Nations regime. It had proved impossible to set up Provisional Coun. 
cils of Government by April 1, the date mentioned in the General Assembly reso- 
lution, or to form militias, so that after May 15 there would be no over-all se- 
curity organization in either the Arab or Jewish State. Some progress had been 
made on discussion of economic and financial questions and negotiations to en- 
sure the Palestinian food supply were in progress. The commission reported, 
however, that matters had been made more difficult by the action of the United 
Kingdom in blocking Palestinian sterling balances in London and in excluding 
Palestine from the sterling area. On March 31, the commission accepted an out- 
line of steps to be taken in selecting the Provisional Council for the Jewish State. 

Following decision of the Security Council to call a special session of the 
General Assembly to consider the future government of Palestine, the commis- 
sion reviewed its position. On April 2 it passed a resolution noting that, while it 
had received a mandate from the General Assembly to carry out the partition 
plan, it had received no “guidance or instructions” from the Security Council. 
It was resolved to continue the work of the commission and to present a report 
to the Assembly’s special session.'* 

The report of the commission to the General Assembly, completed on April 
10, reviewed the difficulties confronting the commission and the work which it 
had achieved so far.1* First among the difficulties confronting the commission, 
according to the report, was the position of the Mandatory Power, which would 
not undertake to help implement the General Assembly resolution, which re- 
jected progressive transfer of authority, and which made impossible the imme- 
diate visit of the commission to Palestine. The attitude constituted a “serious 
jeopardy to the discharge of the commission’s responsibilities.”?* 

Another major difficulty, the commission pointed out, arose through the re- 
fusal of the Arab Higher Committee to cooperate, and through armed resist- 
ance by Arab interests, both within and without Palestine. Strife in Palestine and 

_the deterioration in administration, law and order had also contributed substan- 
tially to the inability of the commission to put into effect the resolution of the 
General Assembly. 

As of April 3, 1948, the commission reported, there had been 6187 reported 


10 For a summary of questions submitted and 12 Document A/AC.21/15. 
the answers of the commission, see United Na- 18 Document A/5382. 
tions Bulletin, TV, p. 285-6. 14 Ibid., p. 9. 


11 Document A/AC.21/14. 
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casualties in Palestine, including 1977 persons killed. The creation of Provisional 
Councils of Government and armed militias had not been possible, although pre- 
liminary steps had been taken, while negotiations were in progress on the trans- 
fer of the assets and personnel of the Palestine Police Force. Other emergency ad- 
ministrative arrangements, such as postal administration, medical services, and 
public information facilities, were being worked out, and return of Jewish de- 
tainees in Kenya and internees in Cyprus was also being discussed. The commis- 
sion had reserved its position on German assets in Palestine, for which the Man- 
datory considered itself responsible under the Final Act of the Paris Conference 
on Reparations. 

The commission had not yet been able to make arrangements to maintain sat- 
isfactorily Palestinian economy, but was still attempting to solve the problems 
involved, the most vital of which was continuation of an adequate food supply. 
Fiscal problems were numerous and had been made more difficult by the exclu- 
sion of Palestine from the sterling area. 

The commission report drew the attention of the General Assembly to a num- 
ber of problems which it considered vital, and which must be settled in the near 
future. Security questions included 1) functions and responsibilities of British 
troops remaining in Palestine after May 15; 2) transfer of arms and assets of the 
Palestine Police Force; 3) security of Jerusalem and the holy places, including re- 
cruitment of a non-Palestinian police force; and 4) safeguarding of property and 
assets of the Government of Palestine. Administrative arrangements must be made 
to continue essential services, including health and prison administration, and 
safeguarding of access to Haifa harbor, while in the economic field problems de- 
manding immediate solution were 1) ensuring the food supply, with representa- 
tion of Palestine on the International Emergency Food Council; 2) release of 
blocked sterling balances and the future of the Palestine Currency Board; 3) ex- 
port and import controls and customs; and 4) disposition of Palestinian assets.1® 

On April 14 the commission presented a second special report to the Security 
Council, dealing with the food situation.1* A serious food shortage was imminent 
in Palestine, the report stated, since food on hand would only cover consumption 
needs until] May 15, and no means for obtaining food supplies after that date had 
been worked out. The Mandatory would not agree to complete current procure- 
ment and shipping arrangements to assure a continued flow of food imports un- 
less financing was undertaken by the commission. The commission did not have 
adequate means at its disposal for such financing, and the United Kingdom refused 
to consider financing from Palestine revenues, since there was already a deficit in 
Palestine Government accounts. These revenues would have been sufficient, the 
commission stated, if they had not been used by the United Kingdom “for certain 
extraordinary items of expenditure which, according to the Assembly resolution, 
should not have been undertaken by the Mandatory Power without consultation 
with the commission.”'? The sum required, the commission reported, was con- 
siderably in excess of the money advanced by the United Nations Working Capi- 
tal Fund for Palestine expenses; and while some measures had been taken by 


15 Ibid., p. 39-40. 17 Ibid., p. 4. 
16 Document S /720. 
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Jewish groups to ensure supplies these would go to the Jewish community and not 
to the population as a whole. 


Temporary Commission on Korea 


The first meeting of the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, cre. 
ated by the General Assembly to aid in bringing about the independence of Ko. 
rea, was held on January 12, 1948, at Seoul. Members of the commission were §, 
H. Jackson (Australia), George Patterson (Canada), Yu-Wan Liu (China), Miguel 
Angel Pena Valle (El Salvador), Jean-Louis Paul-Boncour (France), K.P.S. Menon 
(India), Melecio Arranz (Philippines), and Ziki Djabi (Syria). The Ukranian $s 
had been named to the commission by the General Assembly but did not partici. 
pate, despite repeated attempts by the commission to have it name a representa. 
tive. The Indian representative (Menon) was chosen as temporary, and later per- 
manent, chairman; after Mr. Menon’s departure from the commission in mid- 
March the chairmanship was rotated among commission members. 

Initial consideration in the commission centered around 1) paragraph 6 of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 112 (II), part two, of November 14, 1947, which called 
upon Member states to afford every assistance to the commission; 2) “considera- 
tion of a further approach to the Ukrainian SSR”;!* and 3) general consideration 
of the commission’s program of work, including the question of elections and con- 
sultation with representatives of Korean public opinion.’® A resolution adopted 
at its second meeting made it clear that the commission was concerned 
with the whole of Korea (“to guard against any misconceptions which might be 
placed upon the initial presence of the commission in South Korea”), and commu- 
nications were sent to the commanders of United States and Soviet forces in Ko- 
rea. Arrangements for liaison were made by the United States commander, Lt. 
Gen. John Hodge; no reply was received from the Soviet commander in Pyong- 
yang and a request that the Permanent Representative of the Soviet Union to the 
United Nations (Gromyko) transmit the communication to Moscow received the 
reply that “we find it necessary to remind you of the negative attitude taken by 
the Soviet Government towards the establishment of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea.”?° 

General discussion of the commission’s work at its 5th and 6th meetings re- 
sulted in the establishment of three subcommissions. The first, composed of the 
representatives of Canada, France, and Syria, was to consider ways and means of 
ensuring a free atmosphere for Korean elections; the second, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Australia, China, France, and the Philippines, was to examine any 
documents received by the Secretariat from Korean sources and secure state- 
ments from “Korean personalities whose views may be helpful to the commission 
in the discharge of its duties.” The third subcommission (Canada, France, the 
Philippines, and Syria) was to examine electoral laws and regulations of both 


18 E] Salvador, which had delayed appoint- and took part in the work of the commission. 
ment of its representative, was also to be “ap- 19 Document A/523. 
proached.” A representative was later appointed 20 Ibid., p. 3. 
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North and South Korea, from the point of view of their compatibility with the 
recommendations of the General Assembly, their consistency with generally ac- 
cepted democratic electoral practices, and the particular requirements of Korea.?* 

Following renewed attempts to establish contact with Soviet occupation forces 
in North Korea, the commission on February 6, decided by a vote of 4 to 3 with 1 
abstention, to consult with the Interim Committee of the General Assembly “in 
the light of developments.” The Interim Committee was specifically asked to con- 
sider whether it was open to the commission to arrange for elections in South Ko- 
rea alone, and if not, whether the commission should observe the election of Ko- 
rean representatives to “take part in the consideration of the Korean question,” 
and whether the commission should pursue other measures to reestablish the na- 
tional independence of Korea.?* 

On February 26 by a vote of 31 to 2, with 11 abstentions, the Interim Commit- 
tee decided that it was incumbent upon the Temporary Commission on Korea to 
observe elections in the whole country, or in as much of Korea as was possible. In 
reaching this conclusion, it was stated, the committee had in mind as principal 
considerations: 1) that Korean elections should be held in a free atmosphere; 2) 
that the National Assembly for which elections would be held would be a stage 
in the formation of a Korean government, the form of which would be determined 
by the Korean people themselves; and 3) that the Korean Commission had the 
authority and discretion to discharge its duties in Korea.** 

At an informal meeting of the Temporary Commission in Seoul on February 28, 
it was decided to issue a public statement that the commission would observe elec- 
tions “in such parts of Korea as are accessible to it,” not later than May 10. Fol- 
lowing this statement Lt. General John Hodge, commander of the United States 
forces, proclaimed May 9 as the date of Korean elections; on March 9, however, 
the Canadian representative (Patterson) requested clarification of the commis- 
sion’s statement, averring that it was an informal action which had never been 
formally sanctioned by the complete membership of the commission. After con- 
siderable debate, the commission decided, by a vote of 4 to 2 with two absten- 
tions, to observe the elections in the American zone “provided that the commis- 
sion has ascertained that the elections will be held in a free atmosphere wherein 
the democratic rights of freedom of speech; press, and assembly will be ob- 
served,”24 

On March 15 the commission received the report of Subcommittee 1 on estab- 
lishment of a free atmosphere for elections, and following committee discussion 
the recommendations were forwarded to the Commanding General in South Ko- 
tea. The recommendations, which dealt with the questions of law, enforcement, 
freedom of information and political prisoners, suggested a possible proclamation 
on democratic civil rights, while commending recent changes in criminal pro- 
cedure which increased Korean freedom. The commission urged that the role of 
the police be carefully watched, that the activities of extremist youth organiza- 

21 Ibid., p. 5. 23 Document A/AC.18/36. For discussions in 


22 Document A/527, p. 6. the Interim Committee, see this issue, p. 293-4. 
24 Document A/529, p. 12. 
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tions be circumscribed, that dissemination of information during the elections be 
impartial (including such measures as dividing available newsprint and radio time 
equally among participating parties), and that political prisoners, other than those 
implicated in criminal activities, be released without any reservations. 

The report of Subcommitttee 3, dealing with electoral provisions, was also 
transmitted to the South Korean military authorities. This report included de. 
tailed consideration of election districts, methods of voting, franchised or disen. 
franchised voters, residence requirements, questioned elections, etc.?° On March 
19 a “Law for the Election of Representatives of the Korean People” was promul- 
gated, which followed in most details the proposals of the Temporary Commis- 
sion. 

A progress report was also received from Subcommittee 2, covering its consul. 
tations with Koreans. The commission noted that particular difficulty had been 
experienced in attempting to consult with representatives of left-wing groups in 
South Korea; most of the persons concerned were either in jail for political activi. 
ties or had gone “underground” to avoid immediate arrest. Following consulta. 
tion with United States military officials, it was announced that freedom of ae- 
cess to the hearings would be unrestricted and certain persons whom the commis- 
sion wished to interview were given grants of immunity.?° The subcommittee re- 
ported later, however, that persons attempting to attend hearings had been inter- 
fered with and arrested by Korean police.?? 

Following the decision to observe South Korean elections, the commission con- 
sidered methods of observation during the election period and relations with the 
National Election Committee. After consideration by an ad hoc subcommittee, 
the commission decided to undertake observation 1) centrally by liaison with the 
National Election Committee and 2) in the provinces by direct observation 
through field groups. Four successive stages in the elections — registration of 
voters, examination of registers and registration of candidates, polling day and 
the post-election period — were to be observed; the three existing subcommit- 
tees were to be merged into one main committee whose functions would include 
liaison with the National Election Committee, observation of election committees 
and receipt of complaints concerning conduct of the elections, analysis of reports 
of observer groups and their coordination, and obtaining of information concem- 
ing Korean attitudes toward participation in the elections.** 

On March 26 it was announced in the press that Korean leaders in North Korea 
had invited “all South Korea political parties and organizations opposed to sepa- 
rate elections in South Korea” to attend a meeting April 14 in Pyongyang “to 
confer on the establishment of a national government.”?° 

On March 30 the Temporary Commission rejected by a vote of 4 to 3 with] 
abstention a proposal by Lt. Gen. John Hodge, American commander in Korea, 
that elections be postponed from May 9 to May 24.°° On April 3 the commission 
agreed to postponement until May 10. 


25 Document A/529, Annex 6. 28 Document A /529, p. 36-9. 
26 Document A/527, p. 10-14. 29 New York Times, March 27, 1948. 
27 Document A/528, p. 15-16. 30 Ibid., March 31, 1948. 
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Interim Committee of the General Assembly 


In accordance with the functions assigned to it by the General Assembly, the 
Interim Committee met for the first time at Lake Success on January 5, 1948, to 
consider general principles of cooperation in the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the advisability of the creation of a permanent Assembly 
committee on peace and security, and the question of voting procedure in the 
Security Council; a fourth topic was later added to the committee’s agenda when 
consultations were requested by the Temporary Commission on Korea. Fifty- 
one Member states of the United Nations took part in the work of the Assembly, 
while Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian SSR, USSR, and Yu- 
goslavia, following their statements in the second session of the General Assem- 
bly, did not participate. Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) was elected as chair- 
man of the committee at the first meeting, and rules of procedure, which fol- 
lowed in the main those of the General Assembly, were adopted by the com- 


mittee on January 9.** 


Voting Procedure in the Security Council: A proposal submitted by the United 
States at the first meeting of the committee, calling on Members to submit pro- 
posals on the problem of voting in the Security Council by March 15, was ac- 
cepted by the committee on January 9 by a vote of 39 to 1 with 4 abstentions, 
over the objections of the Peruvian delegate (Ulloa), who called for immediate 
discussion in the committee, and negotiations with the Security Council.*? When 
the committee discussed the topic again on March 15, it had before it proposals 
submitted by Argentina, China, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Following general statements by a number of Members, the com- 
mittee voted to refer the problem of voting in the Security Council to the 17- 
member Subcommittee 3 to examine and analyze proposals and to report to the 
Interim Committee by May 15.** 

The first meeting of this subcommittee was held on March 16, with Dr. José 
Arce (Argentina) being elected as chairman. General views were expressed; at the 
second meeting on March 22 general debate was concluded and a nine-nation 
working group established to study proposals. At that time, proposals under con- 
sideration were 1) an Argentine proposal calling for the summoning of a General 
Conference of the United Nations under Article 109 of the Charter, to abolish the 
veto; 2) a New Zealand suggestion to amend the Charter so that the concurring 
votes of only four permanent members of the Security Council would be needed 
to reach a decision; 3) a Chinese memorandum listing four matters which should 
be considered procedural instead of substantive, asking waiver of the veto in pro- 
ceedings under Chapter VI of the Charter, and providing for the calling of a spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly when a resolution receiving seven affirmative 
votes was vetoed; 4) a British project setting up a “code of conduct” calling for 
Big Five consultations, and defining a “dispute”; 5) a United States plan suggest- 


81 For text of the rules of procedure see doc- 83 Documents A/AC.18/45 and A/AC.18/ 
ument A/AC.18/8. SR.12. 
382 Document A /AC.18/SR.4. 
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ing 31 categories of decisions which might be taken by the affirmative vote of any 
seven members; 6) a Canadian draft concerning general Security Council proce- 
dure and calling particularly for methods of ensuring that no nation would be a 
“judge in its own cause”; 7) two Belgian proposals relating to requests for advi- 
sory opinions from the International Court of Justice and powers of the Security 
Council under separate conventions and accords; and 8) two additions by Turkey 
to the United States list of 31.** 


Principles of Cooperation in the Maintenance of International Peace and Se- 
curity: Carrying out that part of the General Assembly resolution which called 
upon it “to consider . . . methods to be adopted to give effect to that part of 
Article 11 . . . which deals with the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security and to that part of Article 13 

. which deals with cooperation in the political field,” the Interim Committee 
on January 9 invited members to submit proposals before February 16. On 
March 2 the committee established the 15-member Subcommittee 2 to consider 
these proposals and to make a preliminary report in three weeks, with further 
reports from time to time.** 

The preliminary report of the subcommittee,** submitted on March 19, noted 
the long-range character of the project envisaged in the General Assembly reso- 
lution, and reminded the Interim Committee that similar work by the League 
of Nations and by inter-American committees had taken many years. Noting the 
fact that both it and the Interim Committee could only suggest methods to the 
General Assembly, the subcommittee pointed out that proposals so far submit- 
ted all dealt with pacific settlement of disputes between states, and analyzed 
the different methods of pacific settlement envisaged in the Charter. The sub- 
committee proposed that work be continued on specific proposals submitted by 
Belgium, China and the United States, Lebanon, and the United Kingdom, to 
give the study concrete focus. The proposed outline of work of the subcommit- 
tee was accepted by the Interim Committee on March 24. 


Proposed Permanent Committee on Peace and Security: In accordance with 
its resolution of February 9, 1948, by which it decided to create Subcommittee 
4 to “study and make recommendations on the advisability of establishing a per- 
manent committee of the General Assembly to perform the duties of the Interim 
Committee,” the Interim Committee on March 15 created a 17-member subcom- 
mittee for this purpose, to report not later than July 1, 1948. At the first meeting 
of the subcommittee on March 17 a deadline of March 25 was set for new pro- 
posals and an outline of work discussed which included consideration of 1) the 
advisability of creating a permanent committee; 2) the possibility, should such 
a permanent committee be established or the Interim Committee be continued, 
of a change in terms of reference; 3) a general review of past and present experi- 
ence in techniques and procedures in the preparation of political and security 


84 For the texts of these proposals, see the States list of 31 categories of decisions, see this 
following documents: A/AC.18/12, A/AC.18/ issue, p. 402-4. 
13, A/AC.18/17, A/AC.18/38, A/AC.18/41, 35 Document A/AC.18/35. 
A/AC.18/49, A/AC.18/50, A/AC.18/52, A/ 36 Document A/AC.18/48. 
AC.18/53, and A/AC.18/54. For the United 
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matters; and 4) financial implications of creation of a permanent committee.** 

On March 30 the subcommittee appointed two working groups to consider 
preparatory functions of the proposed permanent committee, and its role in 
implementing resolutions of the General Assembly.** The two working groups 
were instructed to report by May 15, 1948. 


Consultation with the Temporary Commission on Korea: Following a decision 
by the Temporary Commission on Korea on February 6, 1948, to consult “in 
the light of developments” with the Interim Committee, the committee on Feb- 
ruary 19 opened discussions on the problem of the independence of Korea. 

An initial statement by K. P. S. Menon, chairman of the Temporary Commis- 
sion, reported on the general political background in Korea and the work of the 
commission thus far, and laid before the Interim Committee the specific ques- 
tions on which the Temporary Commission wished to consult it: 1) was it in- 
cumbent upon the commission to implement the program of the General Assem- 
bly in South Korea only; 2) if not, should elections be held for consultative pur- 
poses only; and 3) should the commission consider other possible measures. The 
commission, Mr. Menon pointed out, was unanimous in believing that it must 
go on functioning as long as the possibility of establishing a unified, independ- 
ent Korea existed; at the same time it felt that a separate government in South 
Korea was not a National Government as envisaged by the General Assembly. 
A slight majority of the commission was in favor of elections for consultative 
purposes.*° 

Discussions in the Interim Committee centered around a United States draft 
resolution, which stated that it was incumbent upon the Temporary Commission 
to implement the General Assembly’s resolution “in such parts of Korea as are 
accessible” to it, and that representatives chosen for a National Assembly in 
elections observed by the commission “may establish a National Government of 
Korea.”*° The majority of representatives in the committee agreed in general 
with the United States proposal, while pointing out 1) that elections should be 
held in a free atmosphere; 2) that the National Assembly elected would be a 
stage in the formation of a Korean Government, with its representatives free to 
carry on negotiations with other Korean groups, which might not have partici- 
pated in the elections, regarding the form of government to be established; and 
3) that the Temporary Commission had the authority and discretion to discharge 
its duties. Australia, however, contended that the General Assembly had never 
contemplated the holding of elections in South Korea only, although elections 
for consultative purposes might be held; Canada opposed the holding of any 
elections at all on the grounds that such elections could not be brought within 
the terms of the General Assembly’s resolution.*! Norway and Sweden favored 
calling a special session of the Assembly or appealing for new negotiations be- 
tween the occupying powers, while several states questioned the competence 


87 Document A/AC.18/SC.4/1. of the Temporary Commission on Korea, see this 
_ 388 For text of terms of reference of the work- issue, p. 288-90. 
ing groups, see document A/AC.18/SC.4 /2. 40 Document A/AC.18/31. 

39 For text of Mr. Menon’s remarks, see doc- 41 Document A/AC.18/SR.7. 
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of the Interim Committee and stated that the question of Korea, which was in. 
volved in the peace settlements, was not within the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations. Denmark abstained on the grounds that one of the powers concerned, 
the Soviet Union, was not present. 

On February 25, by a vote of 31 to 2 with 11 abstentions, the Interim Com- 
mittee accepted the United States resolution. The committee also authorized 
its chairman to transmit to the Temporary Commission a letter mentioning ad- 
ditional considerations on which the majority conclusion was reached, as listed 
above.*? 


Special Committee on the Balkans 


The United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans met for the first time 
in Paris on November 21, 1947, and held subsequent meetings at Athens before 
proceeding to Salonika, its principal headquarters, on December 1. Committee 
members were Bertram C. Ballard (Australia), Vasco da Cunha (Brazil), Fihk- 
wan Tsien (China), Emile Chervariat (France), Francisco Castillo Najero (Mex- 
ico), James Marnix de Booy (Netherlands), Lt. Col. Abdur Rehim Khan (Pakis- 
tan), Sir Horace Seymour (United Kingdom), and Admiral Alan G. Kirk (United 
States). Poland and the USSR, although members of the committee, did not des- 
ignate representatives and did not take part in the committee’s work. 

Dividing its work of acquiring first-hand information on the Balkan frontier 
situation into two parts, continuous observation in frontier areas and consulta- 
tions with the governments concerned, the committee on November 27, 1947, 
resolved to establish observation groups “to observe and report continuously to 
the committee to what extent good neighborly relations exist on the relevant 
frontier areas.”** By a subsequent resolution on December 10 the committee de- 
cided to organize its study and program of work on other matters covered by its 
terms of reference by establishing three subcommittees responsible broadly for 
general observation, political problems, and refugee and minority questions. A 
budgetary subcommittee was also appointed. 

On December 6 the committee decided to establish civilian groups of observ- 
ers on Greece’s northern frontier, after the Greek Government advised the com- 
mittee that it was ready to cooperate. Albania and Yugoslavia stated that they 
would not extend any cooperation to the committee, while no answer was re- 
ceived from Bulgaria. 

The first interim report of the Special Committee, submitted to the General 
Assembly on January 2, 1948, reported that there had been no evidence of any 
“bilateral compliance” by the four Balkan countries in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations by the General Assembly. New problems had arisen, the commit- 
tee reported, because of the creation by Greek guerrillas of a “Provisional Greek 
Democratic Government”; on December 29 the Special Committee adopted a 
resolution declaring that even de facto recognition of this government, followed 
by aid to the insurrectionary movement, “would constitute a grave threat to the 


42 Document A/AC.18/36. 43 Document A/521, p. 7. 
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maintenance of international peace and security.”** The committee stated that 
it was following the situation closely, and that, should there be any association 
between the provisional government and any of the Balkan governments con- 
cerned, it would call a special session of the General Assembly. 

The report also stated that technical studies had been made of requirements 
necessary for the establishment of seven frontier observation groups, to be set 
up in the first instance on the Southern side of the Greek frontier, and that a 
preparatory study of refugee and minority questions had been undertaken. The 
committee also listed current political developments which were relevant to the 
attitude of the four Balkan governments to the recommendations of the General 
Assembly, including failure of attempts to restore normal relations between the 
three northern nations and Greece.*® 

A second interim report by the committee, submitted on January 10, 1948, 
forwarded the conclusions of its military advisors following a trip to the Ioan- 
nina-Konitsa area that aid in the form of logistical support was being furnished 
from Albania to guerrillas operating on Greek territory.*° The Special Commit- 
tee “considered this fact to be contrary to the spirit of the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

On February 23 a new offer of assistance was sent by the committee to the 
governments concerned, “solely to help in the conciliation which the Special 
Committee regards as its primary function.” At the same time, the committee 
continued discussion of a number of communications from the Greek, Albanian, 
and Yugoslavian Governments; Albania and Yugoslavia presented several com- 
plaints concerning violations of their frontiers by Greece, while the Greek liai- 
son representative (Dalietos) protested against the action of the committee in 
deciding to examine Albanian complaints, even though Albania had announced 
its non-cooperation with the committee.*? The following day the Special Com- 
mittee abolished its four existing subcommittees, which had been carrying on 
operations in their specific fields, to create instead two subcommittees dealing 
with 1) problems deriving from these terms of reference which direct the Spe- 
cial Committee to observe the compliance of the governments concerned with 
the Assembly’s recommendations; and 2) political problems deriving from the 
committee’s duty to assist in reestablishment of normal diplomatic relations, con- 
clusion of frontier conventions, and refugee and minority problems.** 

On March 27 the committee adopted a report on refugees held in detention 
camps in Greece, finding that the Greek Government was taking “reasonable 
measures” to prevent political or military activity by the refugees, and that it 
had done all it could to feed and house them. Only a few wished to return to 
their country of origin, the committee stated, and it recommended that, since 
there was no likelihood of the International Refugee Organization undertaking 


activities in that area, the Special Committee should make attempts toward 
their resettlement.** 


44 Ibid., p. 176. 47 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 243. 
45 Ibid., p. 8-10. 48 Ibid., p. 244. 


46 Document A/522, p. 3. 49 Ibid., p. 344. 
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On March 4, the special committee began the examination of charges by the 
Greek Government that Greece’s northern neighbors had abducted Greek chil. 
dren. A report on this charge was to be drawn up by the committee. On May | 
a committee of the nine states represented on the Special Committee was ex. 
pected to begin drafting in Geneva a general report to the General Assembly, 
while at the same time the Special Committee itself would continue to function 
without interruption in Salonika. 


Other Matters 


Headquarters Advisory Committee: To offset increased building costs, the 
Headquarters Advisory Committee on January 6, 1948, approved modifications 
in the projected plans, while on March 21 further readjustments which would 
reduce construction costs to approximately $65,000,000 were accepted.5° 

On February 25, the committee authorized the Secretary-General to execute 
a loan agreement with the United States for $65,000,000 for headquarters con- 
struction. The agreement, which provided for interest-free repayment of the 
loan in annual installments over a period of 32 years beginning in 1951, was 
signed by Secretary-General Trygve Lie and the Permanent Representative of 


the United States to the United Nations, Warren R. Austin. The loan was subject { 


to approval by the United States Congress.™ 


Third Regular Session of the General Assembly: Pursuant to a resolution of 


the second session of the General Assembly, the Secretary-General on February | 


16 announced that the third regular session would be held in Paris in September 
1948. 


50 For details of modifications in headquar- 51 Ibid., IV, p. 278. 
ters plans, see United Nations, Bulletin, IV, p. 
333. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 223rd meeting 
on December 19, 1947 to the 287th meeting on April 23, 1948. 


The Indonesian Question 


The Indonesian question was before the Security Council twice in the period 
under review.! On December 19, 1947, the Council decided without vote that 
Australia should continue as a member of the Committee of Good Offices after 
January 1, 1948, despite the expiration of its term as a member of the Security 
Council. From February 17 to February 28, 1948, the Council discussed the first 
interim report of the Committee of Good Offices. 

The report of the committee — which was composed of Paul van Zeeland (Bel- 
gium), Frank P. Graham (United States) and Richard C. Kirby (Australia), each 
of whom served as chairman on successive weeks — covered the work of the 
committee from its first official meeting on October 20, 1947, through the signa- 
ture by Netherlands and Indonesian representatives on January 17, 1948, of 
two agreements.” The first of these established a truce between Netherlands and 
Indonesian forces on the following terms: 1) a stand-fast and cease-fire order 
along boundary lines proclaimed by the Netherlands Indies Government on 
August 29, 1947; 2) the establishment of demilitarized zones between the “for- 
ward lines” of the two opposing forces without prejudice to the “rights, claims 
of position” of the parties under the Security Council resolutions; 3) that main- 
tenance of order in the demilitarized zones should be the responsibility of civil 
police provided by both parties; 4) that trade and intercourse between the two 
zones should be permitted as much as possible through agreement between the 
two groups with the assistance of the committee; and 5) that the military assist- 
ants of the committee would determine whether and where elements of the Re- 
publican forces continued to offer resistance behind the forward lines of the 
Netherlands boundary and would be afforded means of transferring these groups 
across the boundaries into Republican territory.* 

The second agreement enumerated twelve principles, which, together with 
six others previously approved, were to provide the basis for continuing political 
discussions. Both parties specified 1) that neither party had the right to prevent 
the free expression of popular movements looking toward political organization; 
2) that changes in administration required the full and free consent of the peo- 
ples involved; 3) that there should be a gradual reduction of armed forces and 


1 For previous summaries of Security Council ument S$/649. For excerpts see this issue, p. 
i of this question see International Or- 404-8. 

ganization, II, p. 80—85. 3 Document S /649, Appendix XI. For text, see 
2 The report of the committee appears as doc- _ this issue, p. 404—6. 
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a resumption of economic activity; 4) that between six months and a year after 
the signature of the agreement free elections would be held for self-determina. 
tion by the people of their relationship to the United States of Indonesia; 5) 
that a constitutional convention should be chosen by democratic procedure to 
draft a constitution. Basic to these principles was acceptance by both parties of 
the statement in the Linggadjati Agreement that there was to be independence 
for the Indonesian people, cooperation between Indonesians and Dutch, the for. 
mation of a sovereign state on a federal basis, and a union between the United 
States of Indonesia and other parts of the Kingdom of the Netherlands under the 
King of the Netherlands.* 

The committee, which had held its formal meetings on board a public ship of 
the United States, the U.S.S. Renville, emphasized in its report that agreement 
to the truce had been possible only because of agreement on the political princi- 
ples to guide future negotiations, and pointed out also that signature of these two 
accords had depended upon acceptance of six additional principles suggested by 
the committee itself, of which the most important included reference to the Re. 
public of Indonesia by name, and specification that free elections to be held in 
Java, Madura and Sumatra should be held under the observation of the commit- 
tee should either party so request.® 

Members of the committee, and representatives of India, Indonesia, the Neth- 
erlands, and the Philippines participated in the discussions of the report before 
the Security Council. Both the United States and the Australian members of the 
committee emphasized 1) the real achievement represented by the agreements, 
and 2) the fact that negotiations for a long-range solution had only just begun. 
In addition, the Australian committee member (Kirby) emphasized that the In- 
donesians had accepted a truce plan which left under Dutch control large ter- 
tories which had, in fact, been gained by military and police action since July 
20, 1947 and, in respect of some areas, since the Security Council resolution of 
August 4, 1947. The Republic had accepted this “disadvantageous” truce only 
because of the promise extended in the agreement on political principles, and it 
was therefore desirable and necessary for the Security Council to see that “these 
words shall not be dead but shall live.” This warning was seconded by the Indo- 
nesian representative (Sastroamidjojo) who in two separate statements raised the 
question of whether the Dutch were not already violating the political agree- 
ment through the stimulation of a West Java Conference aimed at artificially 
provoking separatist tendencies in an area which had been predominantly In- 
donesian in sentiment. 

Discussion in the Security Council centered around a Canadian resolution 
which 1) noted with satisfaction the signing of the truce agreement and the ae- 
ceptance of the principles as the basis for the conclusion of a political settlement; 
2) commended the Committee of Good Offices; 3) maintained its offer of good 
offices; and 4) requested both parties and the Committee of Good Offices to keep 
the Council directly informed about the progress of the political settlement.’ 


4 Document S /649, Appendix XIII. For text, 6 Document $/P.V. 247. 
see this issue, p. 407-8. 7 Document S ‘678. 

5 Ibid., Appendix VIII. For text, see this issue, 
p. 406-7. 
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| Opposition to the report of the committee and to the Canadian resolution was 


voiced by the Soviet representative (Gromyko), who charged, inter alia, that the 
Netherlands had disregarded the instructions of the Security Council through 
the initiation of military action in Madura and Sumenep after the resolution of 
August 4, 1947, and that the committee had failed to report to the Security Coun- 


ql until it presented a fait accompli in the form of two agreements which showed 


|) that the committee had not influenced Dutch designs and 2) that the com- 
mittee had in fact been the instrument by which the Netherlands with the active 
support of other colonial powers, including the United States, United Kingdom, 
France and Belgium, had forced the Indonesians to accept a settlement which 
would result in their enslavement and the rejection of their independence.* 
Although representatives of the United States (Austin), China (Tsiang), Ukrain- 
ian SSR (Tarasenko), Colombia (Lopez) and Australia (Forsyth) voiced criticism 
of the Dutch insistence before the committee that the truce agreement recognize 


the validity of the so-called Van Mook Line — gained by military action after the 


Security Council cease-fire order — only Mr. Lopez (Colombia) introduced an 


‘amendment to the Canadian proposal which came to a vote.* The Colombian 


amendment, each paragraph of which was supported by China, Colombia, Syria, 
and the United States, with Canada approving the first paragraph only, 1) invited 
the parties to direct their efforts, with the assistance of the committee, to an early 
implementation of the political settlement; 2) invited both to avail themselves 
of the committee’s services for the solution of any differences in regard to inter- 
pretation or application of the principles; and 3) requested the committee to 
continue by any means they thought appropriate to assist the two parties to 
reach the ends set forth. When this amendment failed of passage — Canada and 
Belgium voted in the negative and the other members abstained — the original 
Canadian resolution was approved by a vote of seven in favor with Colombia, 
Syria, the USSR and the Ukrainian SSR abstaining.'® 


The India-Pakistan Question 


By a letter dated January 1, 1948, the Indian representative to the United 
Nations (P. P. Pillai) brought to the attention of the Security Council, under Ar- 
ticle 35 of the Charter, a situation in the state of Jammu and Kashmir the con- 
tinuance of which it charged would be likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security because of military action taken by India to 
repel acts of aggression by Pakistan in the area in question.'? Mr. Pillai charged: 
1) that within a month following the effective date of the partition of India, 
armed raiders from the Frontier Province of Pakistan had infiltrated into Jammu 
and Kashmir, whose ruler had not yet determined whether he would accede to 
India or Pakistan; 2) that following an armed raid of 2,000 irregular troops from 


8 Document S/P.V. 249. procedure in this regard without specific author- 
®Document S$/682. An Australian amend- ization by the Council. See document S /681 and 
ment authorizing the committee to make public discussions in documents $/P.V. 251, 252, 256, 
on its own initiative its suggestions was with- and 259. 
drawn after Council discussion indicated that 10S/P.V. 259. 
most of the members believed that the commit- 11 Document S /628. 
tee possessed competence to determine its own 
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the West Punjab area of Pakistan, equipped with trucks, small arms and moto, 
transport, which had penetrated as far as Srinagar and defeated and disbanded 
Kashmiri civil police, the ruler of Jammu and Kashmir (Maharajah Sir Hay 
Singh) had, on October 26, 1947, appealed to the government of India for mij. 
tary aid and requested accession to the Indian Dominion; 3) that the government 


of India, after formal statements that it believed the ultimate determination of \ 


Kashmir’s membership in India or Pakistan should depend upon a popular plebi- 
scite, responded to the appeal, saved Srinagar through the dispatch of troops who 


were faced by some 19,000 armed raiders in the area, wearing battle dress and | 


equipped with mortars, medium machine guns, mines, and motor vehicles bear. 
ing Pakistan license plates; and 4) that these facts gave conclusive evidence that 
the raiders were allowed to cross Pakistan borders, used Pakistan as a base of 


operations, drew military and transport supplies from Pakistan, and were trained | 
and actively assisted by Pakistani officers. Therefore Mr. Pillai requested that 


the Security Council ask the government of Pakistan 1) to prevent military and 
civil personnel from assisting in the invasion of Jammu and Kashmir; 2) to cal] 


upon other Pakistan nationals to desist from participation in the fighting in Kash- | 


mir; and 3) to deny the raiders access to its territory, its military supplies or other 
forms of assistance. 

In elaborating these charges when the Security Council began consideration 
of the case at the 227th meeting on January 15, 1948, the Indian representative 
(Gopalaswami Ayyangar) provided both background information and specific 
details to the general charges. Jammu and Kashmir, on the extreme northwest- 
ern frontier of India, was bounded by Chinese Turkestan, the Soviet Union, the 
Dominion of India and Pakistan. Its population was 78% Muslim, and its admin- 
istration monarchical under a Hindu maharajah having treaty relations with the 


British. After August 15, 1947, the state was free to decide whether to keep its | 


independence or to join India or Pakistan. Despite a general stand-still agree- 
ment between India and Pakistan, which was to be in force until there had been 
a general settlement of all relations between the two states, Mr. Ayyangar 
charged that there had been a calculated plan by Pakistan to place such pres- 
sure upon Kashmir that it would accede to that country. This pressure had taken 
the form of an economic blockade shutting off supplies of petrol, sugar, and salt, 
the use of false propaganda on the Pakistan radio, repeated refusal to halt the 
illegal activities of Pakistani raiders who, fully equipped with military supplies 
including mortars, had invaded Kashmir, killed, looted and demolished villages 
and cities, and unwillingness to give affirmative replies to a number of the Indian 
Government’s offers to discuss the problem. Mr. Ayyangar asserted that the 
presence of the Indian army alone ensured the preservation of order, that con- 
tinued refusal of Pakistan to halt its raiders might result in an “unholy passion 
for a ‘holy war,’” and he therefore requested the Security Council enactment 
of the proposed resolution.'* 

Sir Mohamed Zafrullah Khan, in reply, presented for Pakistan both general 
and specific denials and counter charges.'* He insisted that the situation in 


12 Document S/P.V. 227. counter charges on general India-Pakistan re 
18 Documents S/P.V. 228 and 229. For lations, see document S /646. 
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d motor Jammu and Kashmir was not as simple as Mr. Ayyangar had claimed. One of 
sbandeq | the major difficulties arose because of the attitude and provocative ideas of the 
Sir Hari | Sikhs, numerically less in number than either the Muslims or the Hindus, who 
for mili. | had both insisted upon divisions in India which violated traditional boundaries 
ernment | between the Punjab and India and Bengal and India, and had also voiced a 
ation of ) determination to drive the Muslims across the Ganges. Beginning, therefore, in 
ar plebi- August there had been a number of Sikh-inspired riots in several of the Indian 
ops who ? states, including the East Punjab, which had resulted in considerable slaughter 
‘ess and | of Muslims and created hundreds of thousands of homeless refugees. This 
es bear. calculated slaughter of Muslims, unchecked by any serious intervention by the 
nce that | Congress Party and its officials, aided and abetted by the Hindu peasant organi- 
base of | zation the Mahasaba, had spread into East and West Punjab and into Kashmir. 
trained { Shortly after the signing of the stand-still agreement between the Maharajah of 
ted that \ Kashmir and Pakistan, the Kashmiri authorities initiated atrocities against the 
ary and Muslim populations which wiped out whole villages in the State of Poonch. 
) to cal] | Refugees from that area, fleeing to Pakistan, were slaughtered by Sikhs and 
n Kash. | Dogra troops, and tension mounted to the danger point. 
or other The Pakistani representative read into the record a voluminous exchange of 
» telegrams between Pakistan and India from mid-September to late December 
leration | 1947 which, he asserted, proved that Pakistan had made seven different and 
sntative | specific attempts — including agreement to participate in a three-man concilia- 
specific | tion effort — to resolve the difficulties through direct negotiation with the Indian 
thwest- | Government, each of which had failed. The Indian Government had refused to 
ion, the ) consider any sort of negotiation — or even any discussion of the plebiscite — un- 
admin. _ til order was restored in Kashmir, although it was evident that by the time such 
vith the | order had been restored most of the Muslims in the state would have fled to 
keep its | Pakistan. The situation in Kashmir could only be resolved when there was a 
| agree- general reduction of Muslim-Hindu tensions in areas outside of Kashmir, to 
id been which Muslim refugees were fleeing, and when it was agreed that all Muslim 
yyangar persecution in Kashmir ceased so that a true plebiscite, without external pres- 
h pres- | sure, could take place. 
dtaken Pakistan therefore charged: 1) that the government of India had entered into 
nd salt, | the partition scheme in bad faith and had been attempting to undo it; 2) that 
alt the © @ planned campaign of genocide had been initiated in some twelve specified 
upplies  afeas; 3) that Junagadh and Manavadar in Kathiawar, states which had acceded 
villages to Pakistan, had been forcibly and unlawfully occupied by Indian troops; 4) 
‘Indian / that India had obtained the accession of Kashmir by fraud and violence; 5) that 
hat the | India had blocked the implementation of agreements in regard to partition, in- 
at con- cluding an agreement that the Reserve Bank of India would honor Pakistan 
passion * currency; and 6) that India threatened Pakistan with armed attack with the in- 
ctment tent of its destruction. Therefore Pakistan requested the Security Council to ap- 
point a commission to investigate the situation and to be vested with responsi- 
general bilities for the restoration of order and the settlement of outstanding differ- 
tion in | ences,14 


‘istan Te 
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Upon the conclusion of the Pakistan statement on January 17, 1948, the Se | gag 


curity Council immediately approved a resolution introduced by its President, | 
Fernand van Langenhove (Belgium), which called upon the two governments tp 


take all measures within their power to improve the situation and requested them | 


to inform the Council of any change. This was approved by a vote of 9 to 0 with 
the Soviet Union and the Ukraine abstaining on the ground that the resolution _ 
was unnecessary.'® On the same date, by a similar vote, the Council approved 


\ 
\ 


a resolution introduced by the President, after consultation with representatives 


of the two parties, by which the Security Council 1) established a commission 
composed of three members of the United Nations, one selected by India, one 
by Pakistan, and the third by the two so selected; 2) directed the commission to | 
proceed, under the authority of the Security Council and in accordance with 


such directions as it might receive, immediately to the area, reporting its con. } 


clusions and proposals regularly to the Council; 3) invested the commission with | 
the dual function of a) investigating the facts pursuant to Article 34 of the Char. 
ter; b) exercising such mediatory influence as it could. The commission was to 
perform these functions in regard to the situation in Jammu and Kashmir, and 
in regard to “the other situations” set forth in the letter from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Pakistan “when the Security Council so directs.” The com. . 
mission was to take decisions by a majority vote.’® Soviet and Ukrainian absten. | 
tion arose not from disagreement that a commission should be sent, but with } 
the composition of the proposed commission. The Soviet Union believed, Mr. 
Gromyko stated, that experience with the Committee of Good Offices in con- 
nection with the Indonesian question had indicated that the connection between | 
this type of commission and the Security Council was not close enough and did 
not prove effective." 

From January 23 to April 21, 1948, the Security Council devoted twenty-two 
sessions to consideration of the India-Pakistan question, during which seven reso- | 
lutions were introduced. None except the final resolution, howev er, was voted | 
upon.'§ 

In view of the strongly expressed desire of both the Indian and Pakistani rep- 
resentatives for a resolution of the differences, the Security Council adopted the 
practice of recommending without vote that the President hold a series of in- 
formal meetings with the two representatives to see whether their disagree- ° 
ments could be ironed out in the form of a resolution defining the functions and 
powers of the proposed committee which would be acceptable to both. In a se- 
ries of lengthy and detailed speeches, containing copious quotations from news , 
papers and telegraphic communications, the Indian and Pakistani representa | 
tives sought to reply to each specific charge made by the other. India insisted 


} 


that the only matter before the Security Council was the problem of Jammu and , 
15 Document S/P.V. 229. stention is a means of concealing the veto.” The 
16 Document S/P.V. 230. British and French representatives immediately ; 


17 The representative of Argentina (Arce) reserved the position of their governments 
stated at the 232nd meeting of the Council that this statement, but no general discussion 
his government regarded this decision as “invalid sued because of the desire to continue consider 
legally” since it did not receive the favorable ation of the India-Pakistan issue. 
vote of the five permanent members in accordance 18 For text of the final resolution, see document } 
with Article 27(3) of the Charter, since “‘ab- 8/726 
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Kashmir, and that the solution of this question demanded that Pakistan be re- 
to enforce border controls to prevent the tribesmen from invading the 
territory. Once this was done, India stood ready to hold a plebiscite in the area 
when order had been restored. Pakistan, on the other hand, asserted that the 
Jem in Jammu and Kashmir could not be taken as an isolated incident, that 
international guarantees in regard to the proposed plebiscite were required, that 
the legality of the accession of Jammu and Kashmir to India was a matter open 
for discussion, and that the Security Council should consider the detailed charges 
brought by Pakistan against India in regard to Junagadh. 

After a series of discussions with the two representatives, Mr. van Langenhove 
(Belgium) introduced two resolutions. By the first,’® the Security Council would 
have agreed with the representatives of the two countries that a plebiscite “must 
be organized, held and supervised” under the authority of the Security Council 


_ in order to insure complete impartiality. By the second,*° the Council would 


have instructed the commission established on January 20, 1948, to use every 
diligence to insure that its mediatory action be exercised without delay. These 
resolutions were supported by representatives of the United States (Austin), 
Canada (McNaughton), China (Tsiang), France (de la Tournelle), Syria (el- 
Khouri) and the United Kingdom (Noel-Baker) but both Mr. Ayyangar (India) 
and Sir Mohamed Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan) took exception to them. Mr. Ayyan- 
gar felt that the second was innocuous and should include specific instructions 
to Pakistan to enforce its border controls. So far as the plebiscite was concerned, 
Mr. Ayyangar emphasized that, since Jammu and Kashmir was an independent 
state, the definition of the terms of the plebiscite was inappropriate for inclusion 
in an agreement between India and Pakistan and quite possibly beyond the com- 

tence of the Security Council, although he was in a position to assure the 
Council that the maharajah would be prepared to see that the plebiscite be taken 
“under the advice and subject to the observation of persons appointed by the 
Council.”2* Pakistan, on the other hand, wished the commission to be empow- 
ered to arrange for “an impartial interim administration” of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, the withdrawal of all armed forces, the return of all residents, and the 
holding of a plebiscite.?* 

When the United States representative (Austin) indicated his disagreement 
with Mr. Ayyangar’s argument in regard to the maharajah’s sovereignty, and 
joined with British, French and Chinese delegates in discussions exploring the 
nature of an interim administration — a proposal made concrete in a resolution 
introduced by Mr. Lopez (Colombia)** — Mr. Ayyangar introduced Sheikh Mo- 
hamed Abdulla, Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, who supported, in de- 
tail, the Indian position on the dispute. When the Council continued to discuss 
the nature of an acceptable “interim administration” after Mr. Ayyangar had in- 
dicated that India was prepared only to discuss an interim government ap- 
pointed by the maharajah to hold office until the appointment of a constitutional 


19Document S /661. 


23 Document S/671. For expression of opin- 
20Document S /662. 


ions of other representatives see documents 


21 Document S /P.V. 239. S/P.V. 240, 241, 242 and 243. 
22 Ibid. 24 Document S/P.V. 241. 
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assembly, discussion was informally adjourned on February 12, 1948, to permit 
the Indian representative to return to consult his government in accordance with 
instructions he had received on February 8, 1948.?° 

At the 250th meeting, on February 18, 1948, Sir Mohamed Zafrullah Khan 
presented arguments in support of the Pakistani charges against India in regard 
to Junagadh, which were replied to by Mr. Vellodi at the 257th meeting in Mr, 
Ayyangar’s absence, and, later, by Mr. Ayyangar upon his return. Pakistan had 
requested the postponement of a plebiscite in Junagadh, which India felt could 
not be delayed. Pakistan questioned the validity of the plebiscite held in Feb. 
ruary, 1948, charged fraud and continuing unrest in the area, and India insisted 
both that the elections had been impartial and that the unrest described by the 
Pakistani representative had been exaggerated. 

On March 10, 1948, Mr. Ayyangar reported that his government was unable 
to agree to the proposal that some “outside agency” be substituted for the ad- 
ministration in Jammu and Kashmir. In support of this refusal he pointed to a 
recent proclamation of the maharajah establishing a Council of Ministers as a 
responsible executive which would have responsibility for ensuring a free and 
impartial plebiscite and the ultimate formation of a responsible and representu- 
tive government. His government was willing to consider reasonable proposals 
to insure that the Indian troops, which he felt had to remain in the area pending 
the reestablishment of order, did not interfere in the plebiscite. When the Pakis- 
tan representative pointed out that the new Prime Minister was the Sheikh Ab- 
dulla, to whom the Pakistan Government had from the first taken exception, 
and that Mr. Ayyangar had brought back from his government no new propos- 
als, the Council again suggested that the President (Tsiang) consult with the 
two representatives.*° 

On March 18, 1948, Mr. Tsiang (China), therefore, presented a draft resolu- 
tion by which the Security Council would recommend to India and Pakistan ar- 
ticles of settlement covering the restoration of peace and order and the holding 
of a plebiscite. On the question of peace and order, Pakistan would undertake 
to use its best endeavors to secure the withdrawal of tribesmen and Pakistani na- 
tionals from Jammu and Kashmir, would deny transit and military supplies to 
any elements engaging in violence, and persuade all the intruders in the area 
that the articles of settlement would provide full freedom for all to vote on the 


a 


question of accession. India, on the other hand, would arrange for progressive | 


withdrawal of troops not required for defence, and for the stationing of those 
remaining at points which would not afford intimidation or appearance of in- 
timidation to the inhabitants. On the question of a plebiscite, the proposed arti- 
cles of settlement called for the creation of a Plebiscite Authority in Jammu and 


Kashmir composed of six nominees of the Secretary-General of the United Na- > 


tions appointed by the government of India, which would also undertake to 
prevent any threat of coercion on the voters in the plebiscite, to effect the with- 
drawal of any Indian nationals from Kashmir or Jammu who had illegally en- 
tered since August 15, 1947, and would urge Kashmir to take all possible-steps 


25 Document S /668 26 Document S/P.V. 266. 
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to see that political prisoners were released, that there be no victimization, and 
that an impartial interim government be appointed. The commission of the Se- 
curity Council, finally, would be called upon to certify at the end of the plebi- 
site that it had been really free and impartial.** The Pakistani representative 
immediately took exception to the provision of the resolution that permitted any 
Indian troops to remain in the area and to the apparent reliance in the resolu- 
tion upon the Maharajah of Kashmir for the appointment of an impartial interim 

ernment. Mr. Ayyangar, on the other hand, accepted the recommendations 
as they applied to the principles for the restoration of peace and order, but took 
exception to the nature of the international body proposed for the conduct of 
the plebiscite.** 

Since no member expressed the belief that the situation had reached the stage 
where the Security Council itself should make a recommendation for settlement, 
it was agreed that further informal discussions under the President should take 


At the 284th meeting on April 17, 1948, the representatives of Belgium, Can- 
ada, China, Colombia, the United Kingdom and the United States jointly intro- 
duced a resolution which received the approval of the Council on April 21. On 
the problem of the restoration of peace and order, the Council requested Pakis- 
tan to secure the withdrawal of non-resident tribesmen and Pakistani from 
Jammu and Kashmir, and to assure all concerned that provision had been made 
for a full and free expression of preference in regard to accession; India, for its 
part, should withdraw its troops from Jammu and Kashmir when it was estab- 
lished that tribesmen were withdrawing to a point where a) they were composed 
of the minimum strength required for the maintenance of law and order, b) their 
presence would not afford an intimation of intimidation, and c) as small a num- 
ber as possible should be retained in forward areas. The Security Council com- 
mission was to be consulted as to the areas in which state police forces were to 
be located, and additional forces were to be provided, if needed, from either 
dominion by the commission after agreement. 

In regard to the plebiscite, the resolution provided that India should 1) under- 
take to insure that the government of Jammu and Kashmir was composed of 
major political groups who would themselves designate their representatives; 2) 
undertake that there would be delegated to the Plebiscite Administration such 
powers as were necessary, including direction and supervision of state police 
forces; 3) agree that a nominee of the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
would be appointed Plebiscite Administrator; that the administrator, acting as 
an officer of Kashmir, could nominate assistants, and special magistrates who 
would be appointed, that the administrator could communicate with the com- 
mission and with the governments of India and Pakistan; 4) undertake the re- 
lease of political prisoners, withdrawal of non-resident Indians, and the spread 
of information that the plebiscite would be fair and impartial. The resolution 
further provided that, at the end of the plebiscite, the commission, which was 
to be augmented by the appointment of two members of the Security Council in 


27 Document S /699. 28 Document S/P.V. 269. 
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addition to the three established in the earlier resolution, was required to certify 
to the Council whether the plebiscite had been fair and impartial.?“ 

In a series of thirty-one separate votes, on a paragraph-by-paragraph basis, 
this resolution was approved on April 21, 1948. The votes ranged from unanim. 
ity on a preamble to 8 to 0 with 3 abstentions (the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, 
and Syria).?*° On April 23, 1948, the Council agreed that Belgium and Colombia 
should be invited to serve as members of the commission, to which India had 
appointed Czechoslovakia and Pakistan, Argentina. The United States was later 
chosen as fifth member of the commission.?*¢ 


The Palestine Question 


Starting with the 253rd meeting on February 24, 1948, the Security Couneil 
discussed the Palestine question in fourteen sessions in the period under review. 
On the agenda at the first meeting were the first monthly progress report and the 
first special report of the United Nations Palestine Commission.** Present durin 


the Security Council discussions of the question were the Chairman of the Pales- | 


tine Commission, Mr. Lisicky (Czechoslovakia), Mr. Fawzi (Egypt), Mr. Cha- 


moun (Lebanon), and either Mr. Horowitz, Mr. Shertok, or Rabbi Silver repre- | 


senting the Jewish Agency. 

Mr. Lisicky, representing, he said, the “five lonely pilgrims” of the commis. 
sion, pointed out that the commission was bound by its terms of reference, 
which was the resolution of the General Assembly of November 29, 1947,°° that 


in its opinion no one part of the program for the future Government of Palestine , 


could be accomplished without the more or less simultaneous implementation of 
the other portions, that it would not be possible for the commission to carry out 
its duties after the British gave up their mandatory responsibilities on May 15, 
1948, without armed forces at its disposal, and that without an adequate police 
force civil disorders in Palestine would be extensive. Although the security prob- 
lems were not the only difficulty facing the commission, Mr. Lisicky believed 
that if they could be surmounted, the other difficulties could be tackled with 
greater hope of success.*! 

Mr. Austin (United States) opened general discussion of the problem by an- 
alyzing the resolution of the General Assembly. He agreed that the Security 


Council had the competence to accede to the General Assembly’s request that _ 
the Security Council take the necessary measures as provided in the plan for / 


its implementation, which would include giving guidance to the commission, 


taking action in case a provisional government could not be selected, receiving 


reports, and the like. The two additional requests from the General Assembly, 
however, raised constitutional questions of the Security Council’s competence 
under the Charter. The first request asked the Council to consider whether the 


28a For text, see document S/726. 29 Documents $/663 and S$/676. Both also 

28b Document S/P.V. 287. It should be noted appeared as Assembly documents. For sum- 
that the Council did not vote on the resolution mary of the work of the Palestine Commission, 
as a whole, assuming its passage when each of see this issue, p. 283-8. 
the individual paragraphs had received affirma- 30 For text see International Organization, Il, 
tive votes. p. 179. 

28e Christian Science Monitor, May 7, 1948. 81 Document S/P.V. 253. 
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situation in Palestine constituted a threat to the peace during the transitional 

iod, while the second requested the Council to determine as a threat or 
breach of the peace or an act of aggression, in accordance with Article 39 of 
the Charter, any attempt to alter by force the settlement envisaged by the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution. Mr. Austin stated that his government believed the 
Council, under the Charter, was authorized to remove a threat to international 
peace, whether it arose from outside or inside Palestine, but that the Charter 
did not empower the Council to enforce a political settlement and it could not, 
therefore, enforce partition. The United States suggested that the Security Coun- 
cil resolve 1) to accept, subject to the authority of the Council under the Charter, 
the requests addressed to it by the General Assembly in paragraphs (a), (b) and 
(c) of its November resolution; 2) to establish a Security Council committee com- 

d of the five permanent members whose functions it would be a) to inform 
the Council of the situation in Palestine and make recommendations regarding 
instructions the Council might give the Palestine Commission, b) to consider 
whether the Palestine situation constituted a threat to international peace and 
security and to make recommendations for appropriate action, c) to consult with 
the Palestine Commission, the mandatory power and the representatives of the 
principal communities in Palestine concerning implementation of the Assembly 
resolution; and 3) to appeal to all governments in and around Palestine to take 
action to prevent such disorders as were occurring in the area.** 

After Mr. Creech-Jones (United Kingdom) had, in brief, reiterated the posi- 
tion taken by the Mandatory Power at the meeting of the General Assembly, em- 
phasizing that the British were unwilling to assume any responsibility in Pales- 
tine beyond May 15, 1948, and were equally unwilling to take any part in the 
implementation of the General Assembly’s resolution regarding partition as long 
as there existed objection to it by either Arab or Jewish authorities, the Syrian 
representative (el-Khouri) voiced a general attack upon the legality of the As- 
sembly’s resolution and of the competence of the Security Council to enforce 
it. He asserted that the General Assembly had violated the terms of the original 
mandate by creating a sovereign Jewish state, whereas the Assembly was not 
intended as a central government empowered to create states and violate the 
integrity of countries. If the mandate were to be terminated, Palestine could 
only be declared free and left to determine its regime through a constituent as- 
sembly representing all of its population. The Palestine Commission, further, 
was illegally constituted by the General Assembly since Rule 82 of the Rules 
of Procedure was by-passed and the commission members were not elected by 
secret ballot. Neither Articles 10, 14 nor 22 of the Charter provided legal author- 
ity for the functions assigned to the Palestine Commission by the General As- 
sembly, since none of these articles gave to the Assembly the authority to ad- 
minister any country, and the first two articles cited referred only to recommen- 
dations regarding pacific settlement which was clearly not the case in Palestine. 
Jerusalem was to be made a trusteeship territory without a trustee and without 
atrusteeship agreement, while a committee of three appointed by the Economic 


32 Document S/P.V. 253. The United States resolution appears as document S$ /685. 
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and Social Council would be given authority to deprive one or another portion 
of the two proposed states of economic revenue merely by a majority vote with 
no provision for appeal. Under these circumstances, therefore, those states which 
voted against or abstained from the resolution of November 29, 1947 could not 
be held responsible for implementing a recommendation which had no binding 
authority and which was, in fact, illegal, immoral, and unjust.** 

Additional arguments supporting the legal position taken by the Arab states 
were presented during the course of the debates by Mr. Fawzi Ali (Egypt) and 
Mr. Chamoun (Lebanon). The Egyptian representative, as proof that action by 
the General Assembly constituted mere recommendations which had no bind- 
ing force upon Members of the United Nations, pointed to the varying degrees 
of compliance and non-compliance accorded to the recommendations on Spain, 
Korea, Greece, Indians in South Africa, the problem of displaced persons, the 
admission of new Members and even the degree to which the United Kingdom 
had failed to observe on its part the Assembly recommendations on Palestine 
through its refusal to permit the gradual assumption of power by the commis. 
sion.** Mr. Chamoun supplemented this argument by stating that under Article 
22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations the juridical status of Palestine was 
that of an independent country subject to the counsel and assistance of the 
mandatory power, and it would therefore automatically acquire full sovereignty 
upon the cessation of the mandate. There existed no threat to international 
peace because the situation in Palestine interested and concerned only Palestine 
itself.*° Further, the Security Council could not accept a recommendation of the 
General Assembly which, by attempting to designate resistance to the partition 
plan as a violation of Article 39 of the Charter had, by recommending action 
under Chapter VII, exceeded its authority. 

On the other hand, the representatives of the Jewish Agency insisted that 
the recommendations of the General Assembly were binding upon all Members 
of the United Nations, that the Arab governments were endeavoring to defeat 
the resolution by force of arms through the open recruitment of Arab volun- 
teers in their territory, and that when the liquidation of the mandatory regime 
was accomplished the government replacing it was the United Nations Pales- 
tine Commission. Mr. Shertok and Rabbi Silver both charged that the United 
Kingdom, through its refusal to honor the recommendation of the General Assem- 
bly that a port and hinterland be opened to the Jewish state was evolving a the- 
ory of its own neutrality as between Arabs and Jews, conjured out of a spuri- 
ous equality of guilt as between attackers and attacked. Mr. Shertok suggested 
that the Security Council reverse the trend toward indiscriminate embargoes on 
arms shipments to Palestine by recommending that arms be provided to those 
prepared to accept the Assembly resolution and kept from those who sought 
to resist it. Since the partition plan adopted by the General Assembly was to 
the Jewish Agency “the last and final compromise and the irreducible minimum 


88 Document S/P.V. 254. 35 Document S/P.V. 267. 
34 Document S/P.V. 255. See also this issue, 
p. 284. 
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of acceptability” it opposed the United States proposal for any further discus- 
sion among the five permanent members.** 

General discussion in the Security Council centered around the United States 
resolution, already referred to, a Belgian amendment which, by deleting the first 
paragraph of the United States resolution, avoided taking a decision on the sub- 
stance of the problem by not committing the Security Council to an acceptance 
of responsibility to enforce partition, and a Colombian resolution later with- 
drawn.*? The United Kingdom representative, pointing out that the operative 
aspects of the General Assembly’s resolution depended upon the cooperation of 
Arabs and Jews, stated that, because of the British determination not to become 
involved in the question, his government could not participate in the discussions 
of the committee proposed by the United States and Belgian draft resolutions, 
although it would be glad to give information. Mr. Gromyko (USSR), agreeing 
that five-power consultation was a good idea, wished that it be done directly 
rather than through a committee of the Council, and declared that it was un- 
necessary to consult with Arab and Jewish representatives since the Palestine 
Commission was already empowered to carry out this function.** He also as- 
serted that the Soviet Union regarded the resolution of the General Assembly as 
binding upon the Members of the United Nations and upon the Security Council. 

After the Canadian and Chinese representatives (McNaughton and Tsiang) 
had indicated their preference for the Belgian rather than the American resolu- 
tion, and the French representative (Parodi) had indicated his willingness to 
vote for either,*® and after drafting changes designed to accommodate the Soviet 
desire that the five permanent members consult directly rather than as a com- 
mittee of the Council, the Belgian and the United States resolutions were put 
toa vote on March 5, 1948. The Belgian resolution failed of passage when each 
of its sections was supported by the affirmative vote of Belgium, Canada, China, 
France and Syria only, with none opposed and the remaining members of the 
Council abstaining.*° In an immediately ensuing vote on the United States res- 
olution, the first paragraph, which accepted, subject to the authority of the 
Council under the Charter, the three requests of the General Assembly, failed of 
approval when supported only by Belgium, France, the Ukraine, the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States. The second paragraph, calling on the five permanent 
members to consult and make recommendations which might be given the Pal- 
estine Commission, was approved by a vote of 7 to 0 with 4 abstentions (Argen- 
tina, China, Syria and the United Kingdom). The third paragraph, requesting 
the five permanent members to consider whether the Palestine situation consti- 
tuted a threat to international peace and security and to make recommenda- 


86 Document S/P.V. 258. session of the Assembly. 

87 The Colombian resolution appears as docu- 38 Document S/P.V. 260. 
ment $/684. It requested the five permanent 39 Documents S/P.V. 261 and S/P.V. 262. 
members to consult under Article 106, and pro- 40 Document S/P.V. 263. In voting on the 
Posed a committee of two permanent and three final section, appealing to the countries in and 
non-permanent members to investigate possibili- around Palestine to take all possible action to 


ties of agreement between Arabs and Jews and prevent or reduce disorders, Syria joined the 
to consider the advisability of calling a special other abstaining members of the Council. 
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tions for action, failed when supported only by Belgium, Canada, China, Colom. 
bia, France and the United States with the other members abstaining. By a sim. 
ilar vote the paragraph suggesting consultation with the two disputants concer. 
ing the implementation of the Assembly resolution failed of approval, while the 
final paragraph, urging the states in and around Palestine to prevent or reduce 
disorders was approved by a vote of 8 to 3 with Syria, Argentina and the United 
Kingdom abstaining.** 

On March 19, 1948, Mr. Austin (United States) reported the results of the 
four power discussions, pointing out that the United Kingdom had refrained 
from participation except to provide information. The report found: 1) the Jew. 
ish Agency accepted the partition plan; 2) the Arab Higher Committee rejected 
any solution based on partition and considered the only acceptable solution the 
formation of a unitary independent state; 3) neither of the two groups would 
accept modifications of the partition plan; 4) both groups, plus the mandatory 
power and the Palestine Commission, had indicated that partition could not be 
implemented by peaceful means; 5) there were considerable incursions of illegal 
arms and armed groups into Palestine by land and sea; 6) the gradual with- 
drawal of military forces of the mandatory would result in increased violence 
and large scale fighting between the two communities could be expected. There- 
fore, the committee recommended that the Security Council should make it clear 
that it would not permit the existence of a threat to international peace in Pales- 
tine and would take further action to bring about the immediate cessation of vi- 
olence and the restoration of peace and order.** 

Although the Soviet member, Mr. Gromyko, voiced agreement with much of 
the report, he insisted that there was no evidence other than the assertion of the 
two groups and the mandatory power that partition could not be implemented 
by peaceful means, and insisted also that partition must be enforced. While dis- 
cussion of this report was still in progress, with Jewish and Arab representatives 
taking exception to various portions of the findings of the permanent members, 
Mr. Austin (United States), intervened with a long legal analysis of the powers 
of the Security Council in the situation and conclude a with a ‘proposal that Pal- 
estine be placed under a temporary United Nations trusteeship. Mr. Austin as- 
serted: 1) the United Nations did not automatically fall heir to the responsibili- 
ties of the League of Nations or of the mandatory power, as shown by reference 
to the pertinent resolutions of the League at its final session and the General 
Assembly resolution of February 12, 1946, regarding the transfer of certain 
League functions to the United Nations; 2) under Article 81 of the Charter the 
United Nations could become the administering authority, but no such proposal 
had been made by the mandatory, and signatories to the Charter were not com- 
mitted to “contingent liability” for mandates, to become operative when a man- 
datory power abandoned its responsibilities; 3) the only obligations assumed by 
the United Nations by the resolution of November 29, 1947 in regard to Pales- 
tine were the limited ones of an international trusteeship for Jerusalem, and 
these were inseparable from and dependent upon the acceptance of the plan of 


41 Document S/P.V. 263. 42 Document S/P.V. 270. 
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ition and economic union; 4) since the Security Council had refused to ac- 
cept responsibility for enforcing partition by rejecting the American resolution, 
the sole responsibility left to the Council was the maintenance of international 

ace, adequate powers for which were bestowed upon it by Articles 39, 40, 
41 and 42; 5) under these circumstances, the United States believed that the 
Security Council should recommend to a special session of the General Assem- 
bly a temporary international trusteeship, and should call upon the Palestine 
Commission to suspend its efforts.** Mr. Austin subsequently introduced two 
formal resolutions implementing his proposals. By the first, the Security Coun- 
cil would exercise its responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
by calling upon the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency to make 
representatives available to arrange a truce; by the second, the Council would 
request the Secretary-General, in accordance with Article 20 of the Charter, 
to convoke a special session of the General Assembly.** 

These proposals were immediately assailed by Mr. Shertok and Rabbi Silver 
on behalf of the Jewish Agency, and by Mr. Gromyko, the latter charging that 
a postponement of settlement of the Palestine problem would merely give added 
incentive to the Jews and Arabs for continued fighting, adding that the propos- 
als were nothing more than an effort by the United States and the United King- 
dom to convert Palestine into a strategic base for the two countries under the 
pretext of maintenance of order.*® Although Canadian, French, and Belgian 
representatives at first indicated some reservations in regard to the problems 
which would be raised by an international trusteeship directly under the United 
Nations, the Security Council on April 1, 1948, voted unanimously in favor of 
the United States resolution calling for a truce in Palestine. By a vote of 9 to 0, 
with the Soviet Union and the Ukraine abstaining, it approved the second reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary-General to convoke a special session of the 
General Assembly.*® 

On April 15, 1948, the Security Council began consideration of a draft resolu- 
tion presented by the President of the Council (Lopez) after consultation with 
the Arab and Jewish representatives and discussion with other members of the 
Security Council.*7 


The Czechoslovak Question 


On March 12, 1948, Hernan Santa Cruz, permanent representative of Chile 
to the United Nations, requested that the Secretary-General (Lie) place upon 
the agenda of the Security Council, in accordance with Article 35 of the Char- 
ter, the letter from the permanent representative of Czechoslovakia (Papanek) 
to Mr. Lie of two days earlier. Mr. Santa Cruz stated that his government be- 
lieved that Mr. Papdnek’s charges that the political independence of Czechoslo- 
vakia had been violated by the threat of the use of force by the Soviet Union 
would, if found to be true, constitute a grave violation of the obligations of the 


43 Document S/P.V. 271. 46 Document S/P.V. 277. 
44 Documents $/704 and S/705. 47 Document S/P.V. 282. 
45 Document S/P.V. 275. 
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Charter and that the matter should therefore be investigated under Article 34 
of that instrument.** 

By a formal vote of 9 to 2 — the Soviet Union and the Ukraine voting in the 
negative — the Security Council on March 17, 1948, adopted the agenda cany. 
ing this item. Adoption of the agenda had been vigorously protested by Mr. 
Gromyko (USSR), who charged that the Chilean letter had been the act of a 
puppet in the service of warmongers who were perfectly aware of the fact that 
the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia did not and could not be discussed by the 
Security Council without violating Article 2(7) of the Charter. This position was 
opposed by the Canadian, French, Syrian and British members, the latter of 
whom pointed out that, should the charge be proven, it would in fact constitute 
a violation of Article 2(4) of the Charter. By a similar vote, after the protest of 
the Ukrainian representative (Tarasenko) that there was no connection between 
Chile and Czechoslovakia which would justify admitting Chile’s representative 
to the Security Council table, Mr. Santa Cruz was invited to participate in Se- 
curity Council consideration of the question. 

Mr. Santa Cruz pointed out that Mr. Papanek, in his letter to the Secretary- 
General on March 10,‘ stated: 1) on February 22, 1948, a violent coup @étét 
occurred in Czechoslovakia by which a communist minority seized power; 2) 
that Mr. Papanek charged that the Czech Communist Party had been given 
promises of help by Mr. V. A. Zorin, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Soviet Union; 3) that official and military representatives of the Soviet Union 
participated in the action; 4) that since the coup, the President of the Republic 
(Benes) had not been a free agent; 5) that the Constitution of 1929 had been 
violated by the Communist minority who had removed elected members of Par- 
liament from office, dismissed judges, university professors, and, indeed, all of- 
ficials who refused to do their bidding; 6) that these actions, taken at the behest 
of and under the direction of the Soviet Union, were a violation of the treaty of 
friendship and mutual alliance between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union 
and a violation of the Charter. Mr. Santa Cruz stated that these charges ap- 
peared to be well founded, quoting from an official Czech press agency which 
had reported that a Mr. Gregor, a minister in the new government, had publicly 
stated thanks to the Soviet Union “for having succeeded in overcoming the ob- 
stacles put in the way by the representatives of reactionary forces.” Mr. Santa 
Cruz believed that proof of these charges could be obtained and suggested that 
the Security Council invite Mr. Papanek, under Rule 39 of its Rules of Pro- 
cedure, to present a statement.*° 

After the Argentine representative (Arce) had formally moved the Chilean 
suggestion, and the Council had voted 9 to 2 in favor of the motion, Mr. Papanek 
presented a statement which made the following charges: 1) that Gottwald, Fier- 
linger, Nejedly and General Svoboda, all members of the new government, had 


48 Document S /694. See this issue, p. 408-10. Papanek was, on March 11, 1948, no longer the 
49 For text of letter, see document $/696. official representative of Czechoslovakia to the 
This was not formally circulated and placed United Nations. 
upon the agenda of the Security Council by 50 Document S/P.V. 268. 
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been in the Soviet Union throughout the war and in close touch with the Com- 
munist Party in that country; 2) that as the result of force, Czechoslovakia had 
been forced to cede part of its territory, Carpathorussia, to the Soviet Union at 
the end of the war; 3) that Mr. Zorin, in an official note, demanded the with- 
drawal from the first post-liberation government of Czechoslovakia of leaders of 
the Czech National Council; 4) that Mr. Molotov, at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, employed threats to compel Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of Czechoslo- 
vakia, to obey Soviet instructions at that Conference; 5) that the Soviet Union 
had seized uranium mines in Czechoslovakia and was guarding them with 
Russian troops dressed in Czech uniforms; 6) that two days before a general 
election scheduled for May 26, 1946, the Soviet Union announced troop move- 
ments between Austria, Germany and Hungary — through Czechoslovakia — and 
were dissuaded only by strong protests from President Benes; 7) that after Czech 
acceptance of the invitation to attend the Paris Conference of European nations 
considering the so-called Marshall Plan proposals of the United States, Gott- 
wald and Masaryk were summoned to Moscow and told by the Soviet authori- 
ties to refuse the invitation; 8) that an attempted coup in November, 1947, had 
failed but that subsequent Czech investigations had implicated members of the 
Soviet NKVD stationed in Czechoslovakia. These facts proved, Mr. Papanek 
charged, that the Soviet Union had interfered in the internal affairs of a friendly 
country contrary to the provisions of Article 2(4) of the Charter.** 

Sir Alexander Cadogan (United Kingdom) strongly supported the need of 
an investigation by the Security Council. He charged that “what happened this 
month in Czechoslovakia had happened before in Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
Hungary and Poland,” that “Communist Parties take their orders from Moscow,” 
that it was inconceivable that the Czech people had willingly accepted the sup- 
pression of their free institutions, and that there were limits beyond which the 
communist tide “must not advance.” His general position was supported by the 
Argentine, Syrian, United States, French, Chinese, and Belgian representatives, 
and just as strongly opposed by the Soviet and the Ukrainian members. Mr. 
Gromyko and Mr. Tarasenko charged that the entire Chilean protest had been 
engineered by the United States as part of its general policy of attack upon the 
Soviet Union; that a “venal clique” in control of the government of Chile were 
responding to orders from Wall Street; that the dishonesty of these charges 
could be gauged by realizing that no proposals had been made to investigate 
American interference in the internal affairs of Greece, Italy, or France; and 
that any serious consideration by the Security Council of these matters would 
harm the United Nations.*? 

At the 278th meeting, on April 6, 1948, the Security Council by a vote of 9 
to 0 with the Soviet Union and the Ukraine abstaining, invited Czechoslovakia 
to participate without vote in the considerations of the Security Council. The 
resolution was introduced by Mr. Austin, who suggested that it was rather ex- 
traordinary that the Czech Government, under such criticism from other coun- 


51 Document S$/P.V. 272. 52 Documents S/P.V. 272, S/P.V. 273 and 
S/P.V. 276. 
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tries, had not availed itself of its rights under the Charter to defend itself against 
these accusations, commenting that the reason might well be that its reluctance 
stemmed from a feeling of uncertainty that it could answer satisfactorily some 
of the questions members of the Council had in mind.°** 

On April 8, 1948, Dr. Vladimir Houdek, Czechoslovak representative to the 
United Nations, informed the Secretary-General that “since the discussion of the 
internal matters of Czechoslovakia in the Security Council is contrary to the basic 
principles of the Charter . . . the Czechoslovak Government does not find it 
possible to take part in any way in such discussion.”** 


Free Territory of Trieste 


On January 15, 1948, the Italian observer (Mascia) and the Yugoslav repre- 
sentative to the United Nations (Vilfan) reported to the Secretary-General on 
the results of the bilateral discussions of the appointment of a Governor for the 
Free Territory of Trieste, which had been initiated at the request of the Security 
Council.** At the outset of the discussions, Yugoslavia had suggested Emil Stang, 
President of the Supreme Court of Norway, Bohuslav Ecer, Chairman of the 
Czechoslovak Delegation to the International Military Tribunal at Niirmberg, 
or Georg Branting, Swedish Senator. Italy had rejected these nominees and 
proposed instead Henri Guisan or Walter Stucki, both of Switzerland. Since 
these were unacceptable, Yugoslavia had nominated Maurice Dejean, French 
Ambassador in Prague or Pablo de Azcdrate, ex-Ambassador of the Spanish Re- 
public in London. These two were likewise rejected, as were Italian nomi- 
nations of Paul Ruegger, Swiss diplomat, or Leif Egelund of South Africa. 
Both countries therefore reported their inability to reach agreement.** 

The Security Council discussed the question on January 23 and March 9, 1948, 
without reaching any agreement as to candidates or as to future procedure in 
regard to the appointment.*? On March 31, 1948, the representative of the 
United States (Austin) sent to the Secretary-General (Lie), the text of a joint 
statement on Trieste issued by the governments of France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. These three governments had proposed, on March 20, to 
the Soviet Union and Italy that an additional protocol be added to the Treaty 
of Peace with Italy placing the Free Territory of Trieste under Italian sover- 
eignty. Reasons cited for this proposal were: 1) that the selection of a governor 
by the Security Council had proved impossible; 2) that evidence was at hand 
showing that the Yugoslav Zone of occupation had been virtually incorporated 
into Yugoslavia by procedures contrary to the desire of the Powers; 3) that the 
settlement called for in the Treaty of Peace could not guarantee the preservation 
of the basic rights and interests of the people of the Free Territory. The three 
governments agreed to submit for subsequent approval of the Security Council 
the arrangements jointly agreed upon in their new suggestions.** 


53 Document S/P.V. 278. tion, I, p. 171-3, 334, 507-8; II, p. 98. For 
54 Document S/718. text of statute, see ibid., I, p. 410-19. 
55 For previous summaries of the discussion 56 Document S$ /647 and S/648. 

of the appointment of a Governor for the Free 57 Documents $/P.V. 233 and S/P.V. 265. 


Territory of Trieste, see International Organiza- 58 Document S/707. 
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Admission of New Members 


On February 28, 1948, the Ambassador of Burma to the United States (U So 
Nyun), by a letter to the Secretary-General of the United Nations (Lie), requested 
admission of the Union of Burma, stating that his country was willing and able to 
carry out the obligations contained in the Charter. On March 3, 1948 the request 
was referred to the Committee on the Admission of New Members, which reported 
favorably on March 30, 1948.°° By unanimous vote on April 10, 1948, the Secu- 
rity Council recommended to the General Assembly the admission of Burma to 
the United Nations.*° 


Reconsideration of the Applications of Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Mongolian People’s Republic, Portugal, Rumania and 
Transjordan: After voting to recommend the admission of the Union of Burma, 
the Council turned briefly to a reconsideration of the other applications which 
had not previously been approved and which had been placed on the agenda by 
members of the Council. The arguments of the various representatives were, in 
general, similar to views previously expressed on this matter, except that Mr. 
Gromyko (USSR) charged that the United States and France had forced recon- 
sideration of the Italian application in order to call forth a Soviet veto. This veto 
would then be used for propaganda purposes in the Italian elections by the 
United States. Mr. Gromyko therefore emphasized that the Soviet Union favored 
the admission of Italy, and had always favored it, but was unable to vote affirma- 
tively until the other permanent members agreed to similar affirmative votes for 
the other applicants in exactly the same status as Italy — Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. After Mr. Lawford (United Kingdom) had emphasized 
that the signature of a peace treaty merely removed a disability against admission, 
but did not automatically qualify an applicant which had not fulfilled the require- 
ments of the Charter in other respects, the application of Italy was rejected by a 
vote of 9 in favor to 2 (Soviet Union and the Ukraine) opposed. The Argentine 
representative (Munoz) challenged the ruling that Italy was not recommended 
for admission because of the negative vote of one of the permanent members, 
stating that his government did not accept the application of Article 27(3) to 
votes upon admission." 

After the President (Lopez) asked whether any of the members of the Security 
Council had changed their position on any of the other applicants, and received 
no reply, further consideration of this question was postponed without vote.*? 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Nine meetings of the Working Committee and three meetings of Committee 2 
of the Atomic Energy Commission were held in the period from December 18, 
1947 to March 30, 1948. 

The Working Committee devoted its attention almost exclusively to a detailed 

59 Request for admission, document S /687. p. 51-2, 90—4, 503-4; II, p. 63-4, 90-5. 

of the Committee on the Admission of 60 Document $/P.V. 279. 


New Members, document $/706. For previous 61 Document S/P.V. 279. 
see International Organization, I, 62 Document S/P.V. 280. 
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consideration of the answers given by the representative of the Soviet Union 
(Gromyko) to eleven questions asked by Sir Alexander Cadogan (United King. 


dom) to Soviet proposals on atomic energy.** Both the original British questions 


and the Russian replies sought to define with precision the nature of the powers of 
the international control agency in respect of control and inspection. Mr. Gro. 
myko had stated: 1) that the Soviet Union continued to believe that a convention 
for the prohibition of atomic weapons should precede in time a convention for the 
creation of an international control commission; 2) that the Soviet Union was will. 


ing to have “periodical” inspections, but that this did not imply inspections at | 


regular intervals; 3) that the convention for international regulation would em. 
body rules governing the technical exploitation of fissionable material; 4) that 
special investigations to uncover clandestine operations could be undertaken by 
the international body upon reports from several governments, a discovery of a 
discrepancy between the nuclear fuel available and accounting data, or upon the 
reports of inspectors; 5) that there would be no other form of control than inspec. 
tion, since supervision, licensing and management were not to be considered as 
part of the task of strict and effective international control; 6) that the use of sane- 
tions against violators of the convention would be “subject to decisions by the 
Security Council only.”** 

Discussions in the Working Committee of Mr. Gromyko’s replies failed to re- 
sult in any appreciable agreement, particularly on point five, since the other 
members felt that the nature of atomic energy production was such that super- 
vision, management and licensing were essential to proper control.** 

Committee 2 held three meetings to discuss the nature of the composition of 
the international commission when and if it was established. Since the members 
of the committee were uncertain as to the functions to be assigned to the com- 
mission, those who had favored the First and Second Report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission tended to talk in terms of an international body which would possess 
supervisory and inspecting powers, while the Soviet and Ukranian representa- 
tives talked in terms of a smaller organization which would be operated largely 


through the same sort of committee arrangements as the Atomic Energy Commis- | 


sion itself had created, with a considerably smaller staff. Failing agreement on 
the functions of the international control body, Committee 2 disagreed on the 
nature of the structure of the organization.*¢ 


63 Sir Alexander Cadogan’s questions appear 65 For summary of discussions, see documents | 
as document AEC/C.2/71; Mr. Gromyko’s re- AEC/C.1/SR.33 to AEC/C.1/SR.41. 
ply appears as document AEC /C.2/109. 66 For summary of discussions of Co 

64 Document AEC /C.2/109. 2, see documents AEC/C.2/SR.43 to AEC/ 


C.2/SR.45. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The sixth session of the Economic and Social Council convened at Lake Success 
on February 2, 1948, to deal with record work load of some forty agenda items. 
With the adoption of the Council’s agenda on February 2, five new items were 
added to the list of those which the Council would consider. The Council re- 
mained in session until March 11. Immediately upon the opening of the session, 
the Council turned to the election ot its president and two vice presidents to suc- 
ceed Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India), Jan Papdnek (Czechoslovakia) and Her- 
nan Santa Cruz (Chile). The Council unanimously selected the representative of 
Lebanon (Malik) as its new president. The Council elected Mr. Santa Cruz as 
first vice president and named Mr. Kaminsky (Byelorussian SSR) as its second 
vice president. 


Economic and Employment Matters 


World Economic Conditions and Trends: The discussion of world economic 
conditions and trends in ECOSOC centered around a document prepared by the 
Secretariat, entitled Economic Report: Salient Features of the World Economic 
Situation, 1945-471 which A. D. K. Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, presented and summarized for the Council. This analysis showed 
that, despite tremendous progress in the war-devasted countries during the years 
covered by the report, world production still fell short of that of a decade before. 
While the capacity of many productive centers had been drastically decreased by 
the war, that of the United States had greatly increased, creating a dollar shortage 
which could be eliminated only by increasing production outside the United 
States and by bringing into balance that country’s exports and imports. Produc- 
tion increases, the report pointed out, were seriously hampered by production 
bottlenecks and shortages in the fields of food, fuel, steel and transport. Consider- 
ing the extent of inflationary pressures in some areas, direct control of investment 
and rationing of essential consumer goods might have to be adopted although less 
radical monetary and fiscal measures promised to suffice in most cases. Without 
making policy recommendations, the report presented two facts requiring im- 
mediate attention: 1) for an indefinite period, better distribution of food and for- 
eign financing, achieved through appropriate international action and concerted 
national action, would be deciding factors in continued economic recovery; 2) 
since existing high levels of employment and economic activity in some cases 
were supported solely by temporary factors, it was important that concerted na- 
tional and international steps be considered to ensure the maintenance of full 
employment on a long range, world-wide scale. 

Several members of ECOSOC introduced draft resolutions in the course of the 


1 United Nations Publication No. 1948.1I.C.1, January 1948, 354 p. $2.50. 
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debate on the report.? Mr. Lange proposed that Member governments adjust 
their economic policies towards Germany to the requirements of European te. 
covery as a whole and that the Secretary-General coordinate the policies of the 
appropriate specialized agencies with the general policies of the Council. My. 
Lange stated that these latter policies recognized the theses that: 1) world ego. 
nomic progress was retarded by inadequate production facilities for food, sources 





of industrial power and construction materials; 2) provision of adequate produc. 
tion facilities required international cooperation to that end; 3) all remedial meas. 
sures should be based upon sound economic principles which guaranteed the bes _ 
effects for the whole world economy; 4) stability and development of world 
economy required the industrialization of underdeveloped countries; and 5) the 
sound development of European recovery required the shifting of economic | 
power from Germany to other European countries without discrimination among | 
them. 4 
At the conclusion of the debate, Mr. Davidson (Canada) submitted a second | 
draft resolution taking note of the Secretariat’s report and recommending that the 


the opinions expressed by the members of the Council. To this proposal, Mr. 
Davidson suggested the addition of a further provision drawing the attention of | 
Member governments and the specialized agencies to the contents of the report | 
and to the Council’s discussion of it. 

Although the Polish delegate Lange felt that the Council should make ree- 
ommendations toward the correction of the defects revealed by the study, he ree- 
ognized the wide differences of opinion of the Council members which made this | 
impossible. He, therefore, did not press for the adoption of his own resolution | 
and accepted the Canadian proposal. The French representative (Mendes- 
France) agreed that the Council should have ended the discussion with a vote on | 
concrete recommendations but admitted that, in view of the lateness with which | 
the report reached the Council, such recommendations could not be hurriedly im- | 


provised. The Canadian resolution was therefore unanimously adopted.* 


) 
Department of Economic Affairs consider, in the preparation of future reports, | 


Economic and Employment Commission: The Council requested the Eco- | 
nomic and Employment Commission to postpone its study of the general ques | 
tion of creation of regional economic commissions until such time as it had avail- 
able more experience of the commissions to guide its deliberations. Meanwhile, 
the Council asked both the specialized agencies and the regional economic com- 


missions to ensure the closest possible coordination and wherever possible joint , 


action in fields of common concern. The Council asked the Economic and Employ: 
ment Commission particularly to speed its studies of full employment, as re 
quested by the Conference on Trade and Employment in its resolution of Febru | 
ary 4, 1948.4 

The Economic and Employment Commission met in its third session at Lake 


Success on April 19. In addition to the matters referred to it by ECOSOC the 


2 For verbatim record of Council discussion of 8 Document E /SR.151, p. 5. 
the report, see United Nations Publication No. 4 Document E/766. 
1948,1I.C.2, 140 p. $1.00. 
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commission’s agenda included the reports of the first sessions of its Subcommis- 
sion on Economic Development and of its Subcommission on Employment and 
Economic Stability. The latter subcommission opened its second session on 
March 23. 


Other Economic and Employment Matters: At the conclusion of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, ECOSOC amended the compo- 
sition of its Interim Coordinating Committee for International Commodity Ar- 
rangements to permit the nomination of its chairman by the Interim Commission 
of the new International Trade Organization.°® 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: The Council examined the 
report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East on its first and 
second sessions,® and, approving the admission of New Zealand to membership 
in the commission, requested a preliminary study by the Secretariat on the com- 
mission’s recommendation that a Bureau of Flood Control for Asia and the Far 
East be established, the study to be submitted for consideration by the seventh 
session of the Council.’ 

The third session of ECAFE convened in Ootacamund, India, on June 1. 


Economic Commission for Europe: Recognizing the preliminary nature of the 
interim report of the Economic Commission for Europe,* ECOSOC confined it- 
self to an exchange of views upon the work of the commission. Some criticism was 
voiced, particularly by the Soviet Union, against ECE’s establishment of relations 
with British and United States occupation authorities in Germany. In general, 
however, the Council noted with approval the work of ECE and, pending receipt 
of its full report, decided to take no formal action during the sixth session.° 

The commission convened for its third session in Geneva on April 26. The 
agenda for the session included 1) the consideration of reports from its numerous 
committees and subcommittees; 2) arrangements for cooperation with FAO, par- 
ticularly with regard to the transportation of agricultural products to needy areas; 
3) the consideration of ECE’s Survey of Europe’s Economic Conditions and Pros- 
pects; and 4) the terms of reference of the commission’s Inland Transport Com- 
mittee.!° Prior to the commission’s session, important problems relating to the in- 
dustrial recovery of Europe were discussed in meetings of ECE’s technical com- 
mittees. Among the problems considered were the shortage of electrical power, 
the production and transportation of badly needed coal supplies, the shortage of 
construction materials, and the increase in steel production. 


Economic Commission for Latin America: At its sixth session, ECOSOC took 
action on the report of the ad hoc Committee on the Proposed Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America" in which the establishment of the regional commis- 
sion was unanimously recommended. Although previous regional commissions 


9 Document E/SR.134. 
10 Document E/ECE /66. 
11 Document E/630. 


5 Document E/758. 
6 Document E /606. 
7 Document E/755. 
8 Document E /603. 
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had been created to deal with problems arising from war devastation it was 
pointed out that the establishment of a commission for Latin America involved 
new principle — meeting the needs of economic development rather than of recon. 
struction. At least one member of the Council, Canada, advocating the solution of 
such problems on a world-wide basis, announced its intention to abstain from 
voting upon the establishment of the commission until the Council had reached 
a clear decision upon the creation of regional commissions for such purposes, 
With only minor amendments, the Economic Committee of the Council recom. 
mended the approval of the ad hoc committee’s resolution to establish the com. 





mission.'* A Soviet move for membership in the commission was rejected by the 


Council by 2 votes in favor, 13 against and 2 abstentions. The Council then voted 
to establish the Economic Commission for Latin America.'® 

ECOSOC defined as the competence of the new commission: 1) facilitation of 
action to deal with urgent economic problems, to raise the level of economic ae. 
tivities in Latin America and to maintain and strengthen economic relations be. 
tween Latin American countries and with other countries of the world; 2) the 


~ 


conducting or sponsoring of investigations and studies of economic and techno. | 


logical problems and developments within Latin America; and 3) the collection, 
evaluation and dissemination of economic, technological and statistical informa. 
tion. The commission was instructed to direct its efforts particularly toward the 
solution of problems in Latin America contributory to world-wide recovery and 
economic stability. Direct membership in the commission was limited to Mem- 
bers in North, Central and South America and the Carribbean area and to France, 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom; provisions were also made for associate 
membership and for participation of non-members similar to those included in 
the terms of reference for the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East." 
Special mention was made of cooperation and coordination of activities with ap- 
propriate organs of the Inter-American System and the Carribean Commission 
and the representation of the Pan American Union in a consultative capacity was 
envisaged. The headquarters of the commission were specified as Santiago, Chile. 
The Council also specified that the commission’s work should be reviewed no 
later than 1951 to determine whether the commission should be terminated or its 
terms of reference modified."® 


Economic Commission for the Middle East: In accordance with the General 
Assembly resolution of October 31, 1947,1* ECOSOC undertook the study of the 


establishment of an Economic Commission for the Middle East, with delegations , 


from Egypt and Syria participating in the deliberations. Following the precedent 
set in the creation of the Economic Commission for Latin America, the Council 
established an ad hoc committee consisting of representatives of China, France, 
Lebanon, Turkey, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Venezuela, Egypt, Iran and Iraq to report to the seventh session of the Council 
on creation of the proposed commission.'* 


12 Document FE /667. 15 Document E /712 /Rev.1. 
18 Document E/SR.153. 16 See International Organization, II, p. 65. 
14 See International Organization, I, p. 101. 17 Document E/753. 
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Relief and Reconstruction 


Action to Meet the Continuing Food Crisis: Papers submitted to the Council 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization supported its request for Council ac- 
tion to meet the continuing world food crisis. Pointing out that, even after the 
immediate acute stage of the crisis, food supplies would continue to be inadequate 
because of lack of supporting capital investment and industrial development, 
FAO submitted to ECOSOC an FAO Conference resolution referring to the Coun- 
cil the problem of parallel development in industry and trade, outlining at the 
same time the steps FAO could take in this field without exceeding its jurisdiction 
and describing the current FAO program.'* The Council resolved to 1) recom- 
mend that Members take appropriate measures to contribute to the solution of the 

roblem of increasing food production; 2) unite appropriate specialized agencies 
and the regional economic commissions in consultation with FAO to study meas- 
ures to eliminate supply shortages which affected agricultural production and the 
availability of transport; 3) request FAO to report to the seventh session of the 
Council on progress achieved in these studies; and 4) request FAO to report, fol- 
lowing the next session of the FAO Conference, on measures which had been or 
should be taken to alleviate the world food crisis.'® 


International Children’s Emergency Fund: After hearing a plea from Maurice 
Pate, Executive Director of the International Children’s Emergency Fund, for in- 
creased contributions to the Fund, the Council unanimously praised the Fund 
for its concrete accomplishments and, drawing the attention of all governments to 
the fact that the Fund could not maintain even a limited program for the ensuing 
year, appealed for greater contributions to the Fund’s resources.’ Greater partic- 
ipation in the United Nations Appeal for Children was also urged.*! 


Social Matters 


Social Commission: Mr. Davidson (Canada), Rapporteur of the Social Commis- 
sion, in presenting the commission’s report on its second session to the Council,?? 
drew the Council’s particular attention to the commission’s responsibilities for 
coordination of the activities of the United Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies in the social field. To carry out these responsibilities, the commission had es- 
tablished an ad hoc Committee for Coordination and Planning to meet prior to 
the third session of the commission. Pointing out that while coordination was ob- 
viously the responsibility of the existing Coordination Committee, Mr. Davidson 
asked the Council to decide the point at which coordination of technical activities 
might properly be undertaken by the commissions themselves. 

Mr. Arutiunian (USSR) protested that coordination was a function of the Coun- 
cil alone under Articles 62 and 63 of the Charter, and opposed the transfer of 
such responsibilities to a subordinate body not having the same composition as 
ECOSOC as a violation, not only of the Charter, but also of the rules of procedure 

18 Document E/SR.147. 21 Document E/722. 
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of the various functional commissions. A majority of ECOSOC, however, fe} 
that the establishment of such a committee would relieve the Social Commissioy 


of considerable responsibility and permit a more detailed treatment of the technj. | 


cal problems on the commission’s agenda. The Social Committee of the Coungi 
in turn approved the establishment of the committee and recommended that the 
commission’s attention be called to the Council’s own action with regard to op. 
ordination. The Social Committee also proposed that the commission be requested 
to report to the next Council session on 1) the proposed program of the commis. 
sion in order of priority, 2) gaps and duplication with respect to the program of 
the Social Commission and other bodies, and 3) recommendations for eliminatin 
such gaps and duplications.** Mr. Phillips (United Kingdom) proposed that the 
commission also report to the Council on the usefulness of the ad hoc committee 
and the possibility of its reestablishment. Despite opposition from the Soviet 
Union, the Byelorussian SSR, Australia and France, the amendment was ap- 
proved and the resolution as a whole was adopted by 12 votes to 2 with 2 absten. 
tions.** 

The Council noted with pleasure the improvement shown in the work of the 
Social Commission at its second session and approved commission resolutions re- 
lating to child welfare, social problems in under-developed areas, and housing 
and town and country planning.*® The Council requested that the commission 
submit recommendations to the seventh session of ECOSOC on the continuation 


of advisory social welfare services in 1949 and on their possible extent, adminis. | 


tration and financing. Having determined that Spain was no longer a member of 
the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission, the Council commended 
the action of the Social Commission in delaying consultation with IPPC until it 
had severed relations with Franco Spain, and instructed that such consultation 


should now be begun.” 


On March 8, the Advisory Committee on Planning and Coordination of the | 


Social Commission began its study of problems preparatory to the third session of 
the commission including: 1) the clarification of the commission’s terms of refer- 
ence, 2) duplications in the fields of interest or of activity of the United Nations 


and the specialized agencies in social work, 3) priorities of work of the commis- | 


sion, 4) gaps in the programs of specialized agencies with regard to work in social 
fields, and 5) coordination of activities of the Secretariat and of the specialized 
agencies in the general field of social policy.” The Advisory Committee adopted 
its report and adjourned its meetings on March 18.?* 

The third session of the Social Commission met at Lake Success on April 5, to 
consider, among other items on its agenda: 1), the maintenance of continuous re 
lations with ECOSOC; 2) appropriate sections of the provisional questionnaire 
of the Trusteeship Council on social conditions in trust areas; 3) consultation with 
the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission on the prevention of crime 
and treatment of offenders; and 4) family, youth and child welfare, including ac- 
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tion by the ICEF and a charter of rights of the child. In addition, the commission 
also studied Secretariat progress in its investigation of the components of the 
standard of living and made and reviewed recommendations to ECOSOC on co- 
ordination of the work of the United Nations and other organizations in social 


fields.?* 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: In accordance with Article 69 of the Charter, 
representatives of Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador and Mexico, because of 
their special interests in the question of the chewing of the coca-leaf, participated 
without vote in the Council's discussion of the report of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs on its second session.*° Colonel Sharman, chairman of the Commis- 
sion, drew the attention of the Council to: 1) the failure of some countries to sub- 
mit annual reports on narcotic drug control; 2) the existence of particularly ne- 
farious traffic in drugs in some areas of the world; 3) the necessity for bringing 
under control new synthetic drugs recently developed and not covered by any 
conventions in force; 4) the request of Peru for a field survey on the effects of the 
chewing of the coca-leaf; 5) the necessity for providing in the peace treaty with 


tinea | Japan measures to prevent that country from again becoming a center of illicit 


narcotics traffic; 6) the decision of the commission with regard to Article 19(5) 
of the convention of 1925 concerning appointments to the Permanent Central 
Opium Board; and 7) the extension of privileges and immunities to the members 
of the Board.** 

On the recommendation of the Social Committee,** the Council accepted reso- 
lutions which 1) urged regular submission of annual reports by Member govern- 
ments; 2) approved in principle a mission in answer to the Peruvian request and 
asked the Secretariat to prepare a detailed plan for its dispatch; 3) accepted the 
commission’s decision that the provisions of Article 19(5) of the Convention of 
1925 would be considered fulfilled if a candidate for the PCOB ceased during his 
membership to hold a government position and 4) recommended the extension of 
privileges and immunities to Board members. The Council also approved a reso- 


} lution concerning the control of narcotic drugs contained in surplus military 


stores.** The third session of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs was scheduled 
toopen at Lake Success on May 3. 


Permanent Central Opium Board: The Economic and Social Council com- 
mended the Permanent Central Opium Board for its successful work, and de- 
ferred, until the first session of the Council following the convening of the newly 
appointed Board, consideration of the proposals of the Board on administrative ar- 
rangements to be concluded with the Council under Article 20 of the Geneva 
Convention of 1925. The Council appointed to membership on the Board Hane 
Fischer (Switzerland), Sir Harry Greenfield (United Kingdom), Herbert L. May 
(United States), Pedro Pernabuco (Brazil), Paul Reuter (France) Milan Ristié 
(Yugoslavia), Sedat Tavat ( Turkey) and Y. N. Yang (China).*4 
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Fiscal and Statistical Matters 


Yugoslav Gold Reserves: On February 16, 1948, the Council heard the repre. 
sentative of Yugoslavia (Vilfan) elaborate the claims of his government againg 


' 
| 
' 
| 


the United States for damages resulting from the withholding by the United’ 


States of gold reserves of the National Bank of Yugoslavia entrusted during the 


war to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Negotiations regarding the free. | 


ing of these assets, the Yugoslav Government asserted, revealed that the reserve; 
were being withheld by the United States as compensation for United State 
claims against Yugoslavia. 

The substantive aspects of the question soon merged into a general discussion 
of the competence of the Council to handle the Yugoslav claims with the resu} 
that the Council referred the question of competence to its Economic Committe 
for a decision.*® 

Mr. Vilfan reiterated the Yugoslav case before the Economic Committee, 
claiming that the question involved was one of interpretation of an obligation | 
arising from the Charter and that the Council could not refuse to admit its compe. 
tence in such a matter. Mr. Stinebower (United States) pointed out that only w- 
der Article 62(1) of the Charter was the Council empowered to make recommen. 
dations and then only to Members in general; thus the Council could not, in this 
case, make specific recommendations to one of the Members of the United Na. 
tions. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General for Legal Affairs, stated that: ]} 
the Council itself could decide its competence; 2) the Council could not ded 
with a dispute between two or more members unless the dispute was of an eco- 
nomic nature; and 3) the Council must determine whether the juridical or eco- 
nomic aspect of this particular case was of greater importance.*® 

The discussions of the committee centered about the third of Mr. Kerno’| 
statements and two resolutions, reflecting the widely divergent points of view of 
the committee — one submitted by the United States refuting, the other intro | 
duced by Poland asserting, the Council’s jurisdiction over the dispute — were 
considered by the committee. A third resolution, proposed by Yugoslavia, dealt } 


) 


) 


with the substantive aspect of the question and sought a general recommendk- | 
tion to all Members regarding frozen assets. The Yugoslav resolution was re | 
jected by the committee by 12 votes to 3 with 2 abstentions; and the United | 


States resolution, slightly modified by a French amendment, was accepted 11 
to 3 with 3 abstentions.*? 


In debating the report of the Economic Committee** the Council took no pos: | 


tion with reference to the jurisdiction of the Council over specific disputes and 
its authority to make recommendations to individual Members. The resolution, 
adopted on March 9 by a vote of 13 to 3 with 2 abstentions, merely expressed 


' 
the hope of the Council that the two nations concerned would settle their differ 


ences and claims as rapidly as possible, explaining that, because of the juridicd 
issues involved, this particular matter did not fall within the competence of the 
Council.*® 
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Statistical Commission: In presenting the report of the Statistical Commis- 
sion*® on its second session, Stuart Rice, rapporteur of the commission, placed 


Convention Relating to Economic Statistics of 1928. In debate Mr. Morosov 
(USSR) repeated the objection of the Soviet member of the commission to this 
recommendation: that the convention referred to was one in which a majority 
of Members of the United Nations had not participated and that the reeommen- 
dation did not correspond to the General Assembly’s decision establishing the 
rinciple of transfer to the United Nations of functions exercised by the League 
of Nations under international conventions. With regard to the commission’s 
projected world census of agriculture in 1950, Mr. Morosov proposed that any 
resolution of the Council on the census should state clearly that the census would 
be taken only with the agreement of the governments concerned.* 

Both the Council and its Economic Committee rejected the Soviet modifica- 
tion of the Statistical Commission’s report and resolved 1) to take note of the 
report; 2) to recommend that the General Assembly approve the transfer of the 
League’s functions under the International Convention of 1928 according to a 
draft protocol which the Council transmitted to the Assembly; and 3) to re- 
quest that the attention of Members be drawn to the proposed 1950 world cen- 
sus of agriculture and that adequate provision be made in order that the census 
be as all-inclusive as possible.** 

The third session of the Statistical Commission met on April 26, 1948, at Lake 
Success to 1) coordinate the plans for the 1950 censuses of population and agri- 
culture, 2) consider the reports of its subordinate bodies, and 3) deal with the 
coordination of statistical activities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Also on the commission’s agenda were the questions of regional organi- 
zations for the coordination of statistics, development of work on national in- 
come estimates and related subject, further consideration of the provisional 
questionnaire of the Trusteeship Council, consideration of proposals dealing 
with transport statistics, the status of work of the International Labor Office in 
the field of costs of living and family budgets and a program of statistical edu- 
cation.** Also scheduled were meetings of the Subcommission on Statistical 
Sampling, on April 12, the Committee on Statistical Classification, on April 21, 
and the Committee on Future Work on April 22. 


Human Rights 


Commission on Human Rights: The Economic and Social Council agreed that 
only Chapters VI through XI and pertinent annexes of the report of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights on its second session*t should be considered during the 
sixth session. The first five chapters of the report dealt with the draft texts of the 
International Declaration and Covenant on Human Rights and, since comments 
from the governments on these texts had not been received by the commission, 
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the Council agreed that discussion would be premature. After registering ap 
proval of the commission’s work, ECOSOC considered the individual resell 
recommended by the commission. These concerned 1) procedure for the hap. | 
dling of communications by the commission; 2) freedom of information and of the 
press; 3) prevention of discrimination and the protection of minorities; 4) minor. 
ity treaties; 5) the Trusteeship Council questionnaire on the status of huma | 
rights in trust territories; 6) the Year Book on Human Rights and other documen. 
tation; and 7) stateless persons. 


1. Communications: The commission called the Council’s attention to the. 
desirability of altering the procedure for handling communications laid dow, 
by ECOSOC in its resolution of August 5, 1947,*° and recommended that both 
a confidential and non-confidential list of communications be prepared and that 
the Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities be given access on equal terms with the commission to such commu. 
nications as fell within its scope. ) 

The United States representative to the Council’s Social Committee (Kot 
schnig) warned the committee that, whatever action it might take, it must exer- 
cise caution so as not to create the impression that the Commission on Huma 
Rights dealt with individual complaints as such and that the commission could 
be used as a vehicle of publicity for worthless facts or documents. Acting upon 
a Canadian proposal, the committee recommended that, “except in cases where 
the authors state they have already divulged or intend to divulge their names, 
or that they have no objection to their names being divulged,” the lists of com- 
munications submitted to the commission by the Secretariat should remain con- 
fidential and their authorship anonymous. The committee also recommended | 
that access be granted to the Subcommission on Discrimination and Minorities 
to such communications as might bear upon its work.*® The Council adopted 
these recommendations without discussion.*? 


~~ 


2. Freedom of Information and of the Press: The Commission on Human 
Rights also recommended that 1) the Subcommission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press remain in existence for an additional year; 2) those sections on 
freedom of information in the International Covenant on Human Rights not 
be elaborated until the views of the subcommission and of the Conference on 
Freedom of Information were heard but that such texts of those sections a 
were available — a draft by the commission’s Drafting Commission and one by 
the United States — be referred to the subcommittee and to the Conference; 
and 3) Articles 17 and 18 of the Draft Declaration on Human Rights be referred 
to the subcommission and to the Conference for consideration. 

The Social Committee of ECOSOC decided not to refer to either the subcon- 
mission or the Conference the United States draft or any draft not prepared by 
an organ of the United Nations. The Council confirmed this decision and, by 
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unanimous vote, resolved to continue the Subcommission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press for another year. 


3. Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities: After study- 
ing the report of its Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities, the Human Rights Commission recommended that 
ECOSOC 1) request the Secretariat to prepare studies to determine the main 
types of discrimination and their causes and whether the principal groups in- 
volved were of recent or histcric origin; 2) provide the subcommission with in- 
formation assisting it in distinguishing between genuine minorities and spurious 
groups created for propaganda purposes; and 3) suggest to UNESCO the de- 
sirability for assistance to the subcommission in connection with the former’s 
study of social tensions. 

Despite objections against the financial implications of such a project, the 
Council approved the proposed studies by the Secretariat although deciding not 
to entrust the Secretariat, a technical body, with the highly political problem 
of distinguishing between genuine and spurious minorities. The Council also 
resolved in favor of close cooperation between the subcommission and UNESCO. 


4. Minority Treaties: In its report the Commission on Human Rights recom- 
mended that “in any peace treaties not yet concluded there should be included 
wherever appropriate specific clauses seeking to protect human rights and mi- 
nority rights,” and in accordance with the request of its Subcommission on Dis- 
crimination and Minorities asked ECOSOC 1) whether and to what extent cer- 
tain existing treaties relating to discrimination and minority rights were still 
legally effective, and 2) whether this question involved a juridical situation in 
need of clarification through an advisory opinion handed down by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

Mr. Arutiunian (USSR) pointed out that the Council was not competent to 
make recommendations on the peace treaties and that there seemed little doubt 
that the democratic powers drafting the treaties would fail to make ample pro- 
vision regarding human rights. A British resolution, proposing that the question 
of reference to the Court be deferred until a juridical principle was found to be 
involved and asking the Secretariat to study the list of minority treaties sub- 
mitted by the commission, was approved by the Council by 15 votes to 2. The 
Council overruled Soviet objections that the treaties in question were a part of 
asystem established by the Treaty of Versailles and replaced by the regime under 
the Charter and the peace treaties of 1947, thus eliminating the necessity for 
such a study. 


5. Trusteeship Council Questionnaire: The Human Rights Commission rec- 
ommended to the Council that those sections of the Trusteeship Council ques- 
tionnaire** on human rights in trust territories be considered provisional until 
the commission could review them in the light of an approved Bill of Human 
Rights. 

48 Document T/44. 
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As a substitute for this resolution, the Soviet Union proposed that the Trustee. 
ship Council supply information to the commission on social, economic and 
political conditions in trust territories and include in its questionnaire such items 
as the Commission on Human Rights recommended. A majority of the Couneil’s 


——— 


Social Committee opposed the Soviet resolution, pointing out that such a pro- | 


cedure might delay the drafting work on both the Covenant and Declaration 
on Human Rights. The Soviet proposal was defeated by a vote of 13 to 3 with? 
abstentions and a resolution embodying virtually the commission’s original 


proposals was approved by the Social Committee. In the Council, however, a , 


move initiated by Mr. Kaminsky (Byelorussian SSR) and supported by the United 
States and Australia resulted in the Council’s failure to take any action on the 
proposal since the Trusteeship Council questionnaire was, in any event, under. 
stood to be provisional.*® 


6. Stateless Persons: The Commission on Human Rights proposed that |) 
recommendations be made to Member states toward the conclusion of conven- 
tions on nationality, 2) early consideration be given the legal status of stateless 
persons, and 3) such work be undertaken by the appropriate specialized agencies, 

In considering this resolution, the Social Committee placed particular emphasis 
on the need to distinguish between stateless person de jure, those whom their 
countries of origin had deprived of nationality, and stateless persons de facto, 
political exiles and non-repatriables. With regard to the latter group, the Soviet 
Union insisted that individual approval of status be given in each case by the 
government of the country of origin. Without accepting the Soviet modification, 
the Council accepted a United Kingdom draft which took note of the resolution 
of the Commission on Human Rights, and requested the Secretariat to study the 
general problem and submit recommendations on action to the Council at a later 
session. 


7. Other Matters Concerning Human Rights: In its final action on the report 
of the Commission on Human Rights ECOSOC requested the International 
Labor Organization to consider and report on those sections of the draft Inter- 


~ 


national Covenant defining forced or compulsory labor, and directed the con- 


mission to pay particular attention at its next session to the implementation of 
the Declaration on Human Rights in order to submit to Member states at the 
earliest possible date draft articles on implementation. 

The Drafting Committee on the International Bill of Rights was scheduled 


to open its second session on May 3, 1948; and the Commission on Human Rights 


began its third session on May 17. 


Freedom of Information and of the Press: The second session of the Subcom- 
mission on Freedom of Information and of the Press met at Lake Success from 
January 19 to February 3, 1948, under the chairmanship of G. J. van Heuven 
Gaedhart (Netherlands), to prepare draft articles on freedom of information for 
inclusion in the Declaration and Covenant on Human Rights and to examine 
the rights, duties and practices which should be included in the concept of free- 
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dom of information. The results of the subcommission’s latter task were to provide 
general guidance for the discussions of the Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion which convened in Geneva in March, 1948.°° 

The subcommission declared freedom of information to be the “touchstone” 
of all those freedoms to which the United States is dedicated, essential to the 
maintenance, promotion and diffusion of science and knowledge, and implying 
the right to hold opinions and to seek, receive and impart knowledge and ideas 
without restraint, both nationally and internationally. The subcommission de- 
fined the restrictive responsibilities of this freedom as applying to the following 
types of information: 1) matters of vital interest to the state, 2) incitement to 
violence against a government except in resistance to oppression, 3) incitement 
to criminal acts, 4) obscenities, 5) perjury, 6) infringement of literary and artistic 
property, and 7) libel or defamation of character. Other than in such cases as 
these, the subcommission declared the right of freedom of information to be 
legally absolute. The subcommission also considered the relative threat to this 
right inherent in either state control or private monopoly of information and in- 
formational media, concluding that neither was desirable without contro] but 
failing to agree as to how such control was to be exercised.*! 

At its sixth session ECOSOC did not discuss the subcommission’s report but 
transmitted it “without discussion or expression of it views” to the Conference on 
Freedom of Information. By a resolution of February 28, the Council, noting the 
newly acquired status of self-government of both Burma and Ceylon, invited both 
nations to participate in the forthcoming Conference.*? 

Convening in Geneva on March 23, the Conference on Freedom of Information 
elected as its president Carlos P. Romulo (Philippines). Invitations to participate 
in the Conference had been extended to all Members of the United Nations and 
to thirteen non-members: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Burma,** Ceylon, Finland, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, Switzerland and Transjordan. Rep- 
resentatives of the specialized agencies, of other intergovernmental organiza- 
tions and of numerous non-governmental groups were also in attendance. 

The Conference had before it for consideration the report of the second ses- 
sion of the Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press and 
draft Articles 17 and 18 of the International Declaration on Human Rights; the 
replies of various governments to the Secretary-General’s request for information 
on the basis of the provisional Conference agenda;*+ and a number of proposals 
from individual states and the specialized agencies. Four principal committees 
on which all delegations were represented were organized: 1) on Basic Tasks 
of the Press and Other Media of Information, 2) on Gathering and International 
Transmission of Information, 3) on Free Publication and Reception of Informa- 
tion, and 4) on Legal Problems and Continuing Machinery.** 

In the first ten days of the Conference, the basic issue in the discussions was 
agreement on a definition of “freedom of information.” One point of view, set 
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forth by Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and the three Soviet Republics, 
cited private monopoly of the press as controlling and misleading public opinion 
in countries where such monopolies existed; the opposing point of view, ex. 
pressed by the United States, the United Kingdom and France, protested state 


monopoly as depriving public opinion of the corrective processes of an uncon. | 


trolled press. Draft resolutions approved in the Conference committees during 
the first ten days included: a United States draft on the principles of freedom of 
information, a French-Pakistani draft on cooperation to reduce inequalities of 
materials essential to informational media, and a French—United States draft for 
inclusion in the International Convention on the gathering and international 
transmission of information.*® 


Commission on the Status of Women: At its sixth session, ECOSOC considered 
only those sections of the report of the Commission on the Status of Women on 
its second session*’ relating to: 1) franchise rights of women and their eligibility 
for public office; 2) educational opportunities; 3) economic rights; 4) amendments 
to the draft Declaration on Human Rights; 5) place of meeting of the third ses. 
sion of the commission; 6) cooperation between the commission and the ILO; 
and 7) the completion of Part I on the questionnaire on the status of women 
relating to their political rights. 

Without extended debate, the Council resolved to 1) request the Secretary- 
General to circulate annually a memorandum on the political rights of women and 
their eligibility for public office, 2) request the Secretary-General to circulate to 
UNESCO a comparative report on educational inequalities of women to facili- 
tate the latter’s work in that field, 3) transmit to the Commission on Human Rights 
as possible amendments to the International Bill of Rights the resolutions of the 
Commission on the Status of Women with regard to equality of rights and dignity 
for both men and women, and equality of marriage rights, 4) convene the third 
session of the commission in Lebanon, and 5) invite Members to reply promptly 
to the commission’s questionnaire.*® 

The Council also considered an item proposed by the World Federation of 


Trade Unions on the principle of equality of pay for equal work for men and 
women.*® ECOSOC reaffirmed the principle and transmitted to memorandum of | 


the WFTU to the ILO for a report and to the Commission on the Status of Women 
for comment.*® 


Population Matters 


After expressing general approval of the report of the Population Commission 
on its second session,** the Economic and Social Council referred the report with 
particular emphasis on the commission’s proposals regarding its terms of refer- 
ence and rules of procedure to the Council’s Social Committee for study. The 
commission had requested that ECOSOC define more specifically the commis- 
sion’s terms of reference and alter its rules of procedure to permit the appoint- 

56 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 338—340. 59 Document E /627. 


57 Document E/615. 60 Document E /776. 
58 Document E /737. 61 Document E /571. 
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ment of an alternate to its chairman in order to assure more active participation 
to that country whose representative might be so chosen. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Social Committee®? the Council asked the commission to continue for 
the time being under its original terms of reference and informed the commis- 
sion that ECOSOC found it inexpedient to reconsider the rules of procedure of 
its functional commissions.** 

The commission opened its third session at Lake Success on May 10, 1948. Its 
agenda included: 1) terms of reference of the commission; 2) allocation of func- 
tions in the field of migration; 3) plans for the Demographic Year Book; 4) plans 
for an international census; 5) development of population estimates and forecasts; 
6) need for population data from trust territories; 7) studies of the inter-relation- 
ships of economic, social and population changes; 8) improvement of population 
statistics; 9) progress of work on special problems relating to migration; and 10) 
a proposal for a United Nations Conference on World Population Problems.** 


Relations with Other Organizations 


Specialized Agencies: At the opening of the Council’s discussions on relations 
with specialized agencies and the coordination of their activities with those of 
the United Nations organs, the United States introduced draft resolutions deal- 
ing simultaneously with three related agenda items: 1) the general problem of 
coordination, 2) the nature and content of the reports of the specialized agencies 
and procedure for their consideration by ECOSOC, and 3) the report of the 
Coordination Committee® on its first three sessions.* 

The first United States proposal provided that 1) the Secretariat prepare re- 
ports for the seventh session of the Council covering a) coordination under the 
agreements with the specialized agencies, b) further steps to be taken in that 
direction, c) plans for the locations of the agencies’ permanent headquarters and 
physical arrangements to facilitate coordination, d) reciprocal representation and 
suggestions for its improvement, e) inter-governmental organizations with re- 
sponsibilities in the same fields as the specialized agencies and action which 
might be taken to merge, dissolve or establish relations with them; 2) the Secre- 
tariat, the Council’s commissions and the specialized agencies establish, on the 
basis of urgency and importance, priorities of work in their fields; 3) the Secre- 
tariat report to each session of the Council on studies and investigations under- 
way in the United Nations and the specialized agencies; and 4) ECOSOC estab- 
lish an ad hoc committee to report to the seventh session of the Council on 
relations between regional and functional commissions and between the com- 
missions and specialized agencies and on necessary alterations in the terms of 
reference of the commissions. 

The second United States resolution proposed that 1) the specialized agencies 
submit by May 15 of each year reports on a) membership and organization, b) 
activities of the past year, c) relations with the United Nations and its organs, 


62 Document E /AC.7 /63. 65 Changed during the session to the Secre- 
68 Document E /742. tary-General’s Committee on Coordination. 
64 Document E/CN.9/15. 66 Document E /647 /Rev.1. 
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d) relations with other specialized agencies, e) major activities for the current 
year and f) budgetary information throwing light on the relative scopes of current 
and projected programs; 2) the Secretariat submit by June 1 of each year a report 
on a) organization of its Economic and Social Departments, b) current work 
programs of those departments and of the Council’s commissions, c) relation of 
the major activities of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies and 
d) suggestions on action to be taken by ECOSOC on substantive and relationship 
problems in connection with the reports of the specialized agencies. 

The third United States proposal dealt with the reports of the Coordination 
Committee*’ and asked ECOSOC to approve 1) three meetings of the committee 
each year at one of which the committee would give prior consideration to the 
reports of the specialized agencies; 2) the committee’s plan to meet jointly with 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions; and 3) the 
steps to be taken to achieve the integration of standing technical committees in 
particular fields within the scope of the committee. The proposal also requested 
the Coordination Committee to 1) consider and comment upon the Council's 
specifications as to the content of the specialized agencies’ reports, 2) recommend 
to the Council on duplication or over-lapping of activities as between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, and 3) report on its activities and those of 
its subcommittees to each session of ECOSOC. 

After stating emphatically its belief that coordination of the policies and activi- 
ties of the specialized agencies was one of its major functions, ECOSOC showed 
general agreement with the United States proposals. The Council established for 
its current session a Committee on Matters Relating to Coordination consisting 
of representatives of Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Peru, Poland, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The committee’s terms of reference were stated as 1) coordination 
in general, 2) the reports of the Coordination Committee, 3) the United States 
proposals, and 4) any other related matter referred to it by ECOSOC.** Ona 
Chinese proposal, the decision as to procedure for dealing with the reports of 
the specialized agencies was referred to the committee under (4) above. 

Both the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union raised strenuous objections to 
the establishment of the ad hoc committee proposed by the United States on the 
grounds that the commissions and specialized agencies had not had time to 
function substantially and that the present coordination machinery seemed ade- 
quate for the present.°® The French representative (Mendes-France) agreed that 
in the case of the commissions a complex coordination system would be prema- 
ture and suggested that more emphasis be placed on the specialized agencies 
in defining the terms of reference of the proposed committee. The United States 
proposals with only minor modifications were recommended by the committee 
to the Council.*° Accepting the proposals as a basis for further elaboration and 
clarification, the Council adopted them without further amendment."! 

ECOSOC also considered such reports of specialized agencies as it had re- 

67 Documents E/614 and E/625. 70 Document E/740. 


68 Document E/SR.145, p. 3. 71 Document E/765. 
69 Document E/681. 
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ceived prior to the sixth session — those of FAO, ICAO, UNESCO, WHO, and 
ILO. Detailed comments of the Council on the accomplishments of FAO re- 
vealed that, while meriting praise for the expansion of its work, the organization 
should extend itself still further and should take advantage of closer coordination 
between the FAO Regional Field Offices and the Council’s regional commissions. 
Generally recognizing ICAO’s rapid advance in its field, the Council urged the 
organization to maintain closer contact with more of the specialized agencies 
than had been its custom. The representatives of the Soviet Union (Arutiunian) 
and of Poland (Katz-Suchy) both called the Council’s attention to the question- 
able status of ICAO since the resolution of that organization amending its con- 
stitution to debar Franco Spain, in accordance with the terms of the agreement 
between the United Nations and ICAO, had because of insufficient ratifications 
failed to come into effect. ECOSOC accordingly resolved to ask the Secretary- 
General to report on the implementation of the ICAO resolution by its member 
states.*? 

The Council suggested that UNESCO might advantageously concentrate its 
activities and, in view of its virtually unlimited scope, should rapidly make ar- 
rangements for closer cooperation with other organizations. The Council also 
urged the immediate attainment of permanent status for WHO and expressed 
almost unqualified satisfaction with its accomplishments. 

After rejecting a Soviet resolution to exclude the report of ICAO from any 
formal action it might take, ECOSOC expressed its appreciation of the reports 
and transmitted to the five agencies concerned summaries of its discussions.7* 

A request from ICAO that an article be added to its agreement with the United 
Nations permitting its officials to use the official United Nations laissez-passer 
was considered by the Council. Mr. Stinebower (United States) proposed that 
this request and all suggestions of the Council members relating to it be examined 
by a special committee and that the question be extended to include the authori- 
zation of the Secretary-General to conclude additional agreements granting the 
use of the pass to all specialized agencies not authorized to use it. It was pointed 
out in discussion that the conclusion of supplementary protocols was provided 
under Article 19 of the ICAO agreement and that an agreement for the specific 
purpose of providing the use of United Nations passes to specialized agencies was 
envisaged under Article 8 of the General Convention on Privileges and Immuni- 
ties adopted during the second regular session of the Assembly.** 

Referring again to ICAO’s questionable position, the Soviet Union proposed 
that ICAO’s request be deferred until the Council’s next session and that, in the 
meantime, ICAO be required to obtain the ratifications necessary to bring its 
amendment regarding Spain into effect. The Soviet resolution was rejected and a 
committee composed of Australia, Denmark, the Soviet Union and the United 
States was appointed to discuss the matter in accordance with the United States 
proposal.*® The committee reported to ECOSOC that the Soviet proposal to defer 


72 Document E/762 /Rev.1. 74 See International Organization, II, p. 70—- 
13 Ibid. 71. 
75 Document E /SR.127. 
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the question had again been rejected in favor of a draft resolution submitted by 
the United States and amended by Australia and Denmark requesting the Secre. 
tary-General to 1) conclude with any specialized agencies so desiring agreements 
extending to its officials the privileges of Article 8 of the Convention on Privileges 
and Immunities, such agreements to be subject to the approval of the General 
Assembly; and 2) pending the entry into force of such agreements, to arrange for 
the use of the pass on a provisional basis in those countries which had previously 
undertaken to recognize the obligations imposed by Article 8 of the Conven- 
tion.”* Despite Soviet objections that the general nature of the resolution ex- 
ceeded in scope the item of the agenda under discussion and after rejecting a 
Soviet proposal to except specifically from the resolution those specialized agen- 
cies of which Spain was a member, the Council approved the resolution by a vote 
of 13 to 3 with 2 abstentions.*’ 

The question of the admission of Monaco to UNESCO raised the general 
problem of the relationship between the United Nations and other small states 
similar to Monaco, such as San Marino, Liechtenstein and the Republic of An- 
dorra. The Council, on February 2, registered its lack of objection to the admis- 
sion of Monaco and suggested that UNESCO consider the general problem of 
the admission of “similar diminutive states.”"* 


Intergovernmental Organizations: ECOSOC designated Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Poland and Venezuela to fill existing vacancies on its Committee on Nego- 
tiations with Inter-Governmental Agencies’® and authorized the committee to 
undertake negotiations with the International Refugee Organization, the World 
Meteorological Organization, the International Trade Organization and the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, or their interim or pre- 
paratory organizations, with a view to bringing these organizations into relation- 
ship with the United Nations as specialized agencies.*° 


Non-Governmental Organizations: During its sixth session ECOSOC admitted 
to consultative status in category (a) the World Federation of United Nations 
Associations, formerly in category (b). Seven other groups were admitted to cate- 
gory (b) and two to category (c). Applications for consultative status from seven 
groups were deferred for later consideration. Provision was made for the admis- 
sion to consultative status of organizations with Spanish affiliates only after the 
exclusion from the organizations of Spanish representatives. The Council also 
recommended that the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East recon- 
sider its rules of procedure to provide for consultation with non-governmental 


groups.*? 


Transportation and Communications 


Transport and Communications Commission: The second session of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commission, originally scheduled to meet at Lake 


76 Document E /683. 79 Document E /SR.172. 
77 Document E/SR.153. 80 Document E /768. 
78 Document E/SR.124. 81 Document E / 770. 
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Success on December 8, 1947, convened in Geneva on April 12, 1948. The 
agenda for the session included: 1) future organization in the field of inland 

rt in Asia and the Far East, in the Americas and in Africa; 2) coordination 
of activities in the fields of aviation, shipping and telecommunications in regard 
to safety at sea and in the air; 3) statistics in the transport field; 4) travel ques- 
tions; 5) the provisional questionnaire of the Trusteeship Council; 6) general 
coordination of inland transport; and 7) communications from the Secretariat 
relating to the International Maritime Conference, the Atlantic City Telecom- 
munications Conferences, agreements with specialized agencies in the field of 
transport and communications, and the International Meteorological Organiza- 
tion.®? 


United Nations Maritime Conference: The Secretary-General submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council a request that the Council clarify, prior to the open- 
ing of the United Nations Maritime Conference,** the status of those non-mem- 
ber governments which the Council had invited to participate in the Conference. 
These nations included Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, Finland, Hungary, Italy, 
Portugal, Rumania, Switzerland and Transjordan.** The Secretary-General asked 
that the Council decide whether or not these states were to vote in the Confer- 
ence in question. 

Mr. Thorp (United States), observing that previous decisions of the Council 
hac ~eated a precedent that voting rights be witheld from non-members partici- 
pating in United Nations conferences, urged the Council to abide by that prece- 
dent. The representative of the United Kingdom (Phillips) opposed the United 
States position while Mr. Arutiunian (USSR) pointed out that in at least three 
other preparatory conferences dealing with transport and communications—the 
International Civil Aviation Conference, the International Telecommunications 
Conference and the Universal Postal Union Congress—voting rights had been 
granted to all participating nations; Mr. Arutiunian concluded that the nature of 
the conference should determine the voting privileges to be granted to non- 
member countries. The Council, by a vote of 9 to 8 with 1 abstention, upheld the 
United Kingdom—USSR point of view and extended full voting privileges to all 
states participating in the Maritime Conference.** 


Other Matters 


Procedure: A proposal that the seventh session of the Economic and Social 
Council be convened at Lake Success rather than in Geneva was submitted to 
ECOSOC. The majority of the Council, however, considering that the General 
Assembly had decided upon Europe as the scene of its third regular session, op- 
posed any reversal of the Council’s previous decisions and rejected the pro- 


posal.8¢ 


82 Document E/CN.2/18/Rev.1. sumed membership in the United Nations and 
83 See this issue, p. 352-4. its status at the Conference was no longer in 
84 At the time of the Council’s invitation, the question. 

Yemen had also been invited to participate in 85 Document E/SR.124. 

the Conference. Prior to the opening of the Coun- 86 Document E/SR.141. 
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Shortly after reaching this decision, the Council received from the Secretary. 
General a note pointing out that the scheduled date for the opening of the Coun. | 
cil’s seventh session, July 12, 1948, permitted only a minimum period in which 
the documentation of the session could be circulated to the General Assembly so 
that the work of the Council could be considered in the opening general debate 
by the Assembly.** The Council therefore decided to shorten its seventh session 
by one week, convening in Geneva on July 19, and to hold as many meetings a 
day as might be necessary to complete its agenda. Simultaneously, in order to 
lighten its load at the sixth session, the Council postponed discussion of the fol- 
lowing agenda items: 1) report by the Secretary-General on the establishment of 
United Nations research laboratories, 2) a survey of forced labors and measures 
for its abolition: and 3) the implementation of economic and social recommenda. 
tions.** On the final day of its session, the Council approved the schedule pro- 
posed by the Interim Committee on Programs of Meetings for 1948** and 
amended the terms of reference of the committee to provide for consultation 
with the Secretary-General in readjusting the program for 1948 and in framing , 
the program for 1949.%° 

Genocide: ECOSOC requested those Members which had not done so to trans- | 
mit as rapidly as possible their comments on the draft convention on genocide | 
prepared by the Secretariat, and appointed an ad hoc committee composed of 
China, France, Lebanon, Poland, the United States, the Soviet Union and Vene- 
zuela to draft a convention based upon the Secretariat draft and the comments , 
of Member governments or texts submitted by Members. The ad hoc committee 
was instructed to submit this draft to the next session of the Council.*' 

The ad hoc committee began its work on April 5, electing as chairman Mr. 
Martos (United States). The initial meetings of the committee were devoted to 
general debate. 

United Nations Conference on Conservation and Utilization of Resources: The 
Council considered a progress report by the Secretary-General on the preparatory 
work undertaken for a conference on the conservation and utilization, submitted , 
in accordance with a resolution of the Council of March 28, 1947, and urged 
that the proposed plans for the conference be carried forward. The Conference 
was subsequently scheduled to convene in May 1949. | 

Draft Rules of Procedure for the Calling of International Conferences: The 
Council adopted without discussion a resolution instructing the Secretary-Ger- 
eral to prepare for submission to the Council’s next session a set of draft rules for | 
the calling of international conferences.°? 

Joint Economic Board for Palestine: The Council requested Member states to 
submit not later than June 15, 1948, the names of candidates for nomination as 
foreign members of the Joint Economic Board for Palestine. At the same time the 
Council asked the Secretary-General to consult with the Palestine Commission as 


- 


to the terms and conditions of service for such members.®* 
5 
87 Document E/700. 91 Document E /734. 
88 Document E/SR.155. 92 Document E /670. 
89 Document E/686/Add.1. 93 Document E/774. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The second part of the second session of the Trusteeship Council’ was held 
from February 18 to March 10, 1948 for the primary purpose of studying the 
draft Statute for the City of Jerusalem and related matters in accordance with 
the plan for the future government of Palestine which had been approved by the 
General Assembly on November 29, 1947.? Additional agenda items for the ses- 
sion included 1) the procedure to be established for examining annual reports 
from administering authorities; 2) continuation of consideration of the report on 
the trust territory of New Guinea for the period of July 1, 1946 to June 30, 1947; 
and 3) discussion of the use of summary records of Council meetings. 


Report of the Working Committee on Jerusalem:* As a result of a Trusteeship 
Council resolution of December 1, 1947 a Working Committee on Jerusalem 
(composed of representatives from Australia, China, France, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom and United States) was established to aid in formulating recommenda- 
tions for the Council. Starting with a general examination of Part III of the Plan 
of Partition, the committee appointed two drafting groups of experts, which 
worked throughout December and January and jointly completed a preliminary 
draft Statute and report. The Working Committee was assisted in its detailed 
study of these documents by oral and written comments presented by representa- 
tives from interested organizations. Its report contained a summary of general 
principles which the committee had accepted as the foundation of the Assembly’s 
resolution regarding Jerusalem and its organic statute. These principles were: 1) 
the definition of Jerusalem’s administration as a special international regime, not 
to be regarded as a trust territory since that city was to remain directly under the 
authority of the United Nations; 2) the obligation to ensure protection of religious 
sites for the three religions; and 3) the understanding that the proposed statute, 
to be regarded as a constitution, was not to contain the many practical considera- 
tions which should be incorporated in the instructions of the Council to the Gov- 
enor. 


Draft Statute for the City of Jerusalem:* Preceding Council debate on the vari- 
ous articles the representative of Iraq (Khalidy) attacked the legality of the parti- 
tion plan and proposed Statute, maintaining that:* 1) Jerusalem, as an integral 
part of Palestine, should not be separated either geographically or economically 
from the rest of the country, and any attempt at establishing an international re- 
gime for the city was inconsistent with the Charter of the United Nations; 2) un- 


1 For information on the first part of the sec- 3 For text of the committee’s report, see docu- 
ond session of the Council, see International Or- ment T/122. 
ganization, II, p. 110-113. 4 Documents T/118 and T/118/Rev.1. 

2 For the General Assembly resolution on Pal- 5 For a summary of Mr. Khalidy’s statements, 


estine and Plan of Partition, see ibid., p. 179-193. see document T/SR.46, p. 3—8. 
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der the Charter, trusteeship was regarded as an intermediary measure only; there. 
fore, permanent trusteeship for Jerusalem was not in accordance with Charter 
provisions; 3) the Charter did not acknowledge authority of the General Assem. 
bly as the sole originator of a trusteeship agreement, and since the United King. 
dom as mandatory power in this case had not presented such an agreement, the 
Assembly then had no legal right to do so; and 4) while the proposed plan pro- 
vided that the Council should assume the function of a trustee; such a function 
was not envisaged in the Charter. In reply the United States representative (Gerig) 
contended that the Trusteeship Council was not the proper place in which to de. 
bate such broad issues and that the present task of the Council was to draw upa 
Statute on behalf of the United Nations, thus implementing the Assembly’s reso. 
lution.® In later discussion he explained that the Working Committee had assumed 
that the Statute was not a trusteeship agreement and that while the Charter as a 
whole was applicable, Chapters XI, XII and XIII did not specifically apply.’ 
Discussion of the draft Statute during the first reading extended from Febrv- 
ary 19 to March 2, 1948 (20th to 27th meetings);* the second reading occurred 
on March 3 and March 4 (28th to 30th meetings); thereafter, certain redrafted 
articles were considered from time to time prior to the last meeting on March 10 


Provisions of primary importance, as approved after second reading, were as fol- | 


lows. 

The Preamble, adopted without amendment, provided that Jerusalem should 
be established as a “corpus separatum under a Special International Regime and 
should be administered by the United Nations.” Objectives laid down for its ad- 
ministration included: 1) the protection and preservation of religious interests 
located in the city, and 2) the promotion of cooperation and development of all 
the inhabitants of the city. 

Territorial provisions'® set forth the boundaries of Jerusalem, the functions of 
the Council in discharging its responsibilities under the Statute, the preservation 
of territorial integrity by the United Nations and a declaration of the demilitariza- 
tion and neutrality of the city (with the exception of police forces authorized by 
the Statute). The provision that the Security Council be informed of any threat or 


act of aggression against the city’ became a focal point for a discussion as to | 


which United Nations organ should take the responsibility for bringing such 
cases before the Security Council and if, in instances of emergency, the Governor 
should bring these matters to the attention of the Trusteeship Council. The re- 
drafted article’? clarified the exact meaning by stipulating that the Governor was 


to inform the Trusteeship Council of any situation likely to endanger the territorial 
integrity of the city, and when the Trusteeship Council was not in session, the | 
Governor was authorized to bring the matter, through the Secretary-General, to 


the attention of the Security Council. 


Powers of the Governor: The Governor of Jerusalem, designated as a repre- 


6 For a summary of Mr. Gerig’s remarks, see 10 Document T /118/Rev.1, Articles 1-5. 
document T/SR.47. 11 Document T/118, Article 4. 

7 Ibid., p. 8. 12 Document T /118/Rev.1, Article 4. For dis- 

8 Documents T/SR.47—T /SR.55. cussion in the Council relating to that provision, 


9 Documents T/SR.56, T/SR.57, T/SR.61, see T/SR.47, p. 12-19, and T/SR.55, p. 7-9. 
T/SB 62. 
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sentative of the United Nations and subject only to instructions from the Trustee- 
ship Council, was to be appointed by that body for a three-year term, with pos- 
sible extension or reappointment at the end of that time. His several enumerated 
duties on behalf of the United Nations covered such activities as 1) organization 
and direction of regular police forces and a special police force for the protection 
of religious buildings and sites; 2) enactment of emergency legislation at any time 
necessary to restore the effective functioning of the administration; 3) prolonga- 
tion of the term of the Legislative Council or temporary suspension in certain ex- 
treme cases; 4) introduction of bills or resolutions in the legislature and participa- 
tion without vote in the deliberations of these bills or resolutions; 5) power of veto 
on legislative action with the obligation to inform both the Legislative Council and 
the Trusteeship Council of the reasons for his disapproval; 6) legislation by order 
at any time during which the Legislative Council was not functioning; 7) power, 
in certain cases, to declare a bill or resolution in effect without passage by the 
Legislative Council; 8) power to prorogue, adjourn or dismiss the Legislative 
Council at any time; 9) regulation and protection of religious sites within the city; 
10) conduct of external affairs; 11) pardon and reprieve; and 12) preparation of 
the annual budget. To aid the Governor in his work the Statute provided for a 
Council of Administration consisting of a Chief Secretary and other officers ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

The broad powers conferred upon the Governor, particularly with respect to 
the Legislative Council, was considered at some length in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Several members, notably the representative of the Philippines (Ingles), 
voiced concern over the possible misuse of these powers.** On the other hand 
the representative of France (Garreau) pointed out that extensive powers were 
necessary to cope with instances in which legislative work might be paralyzed 
or peace endangered. Many representatives stressed the need for review by the 
Council of legislative action taken by the Governor, and as a result, the Governor 
was specifically instructed to report to the Trusteeship Council regarding legis- 
lative orders and to comply with subsequent instructions issued by the Council. 


Legislative Council: A single-chamber Legislative Council was to be composed 
of citizens and residents of the city elected on a basis of universal and secret suf- 
frage in each electoral group. The term of the Council was designated as four 
years unless it was dissolved, prolonged or suspended by the Governor, in which 
case the Trusteeship Council might review his action. A bill adopted by the Leg- 
islative Council was to become law only upon approval by the Governor or upon 
the expiration of thirty days after transmission, if he had neither approved nor 
disapproved of it. Decisions of the Legislative Council were to be taken by a 
simple majority of those present and voting. 

Segregation into electoral groups was chosen by the Trusteeship Council as 
the only feasible method of assuring a system of balanced representation between 
Jewish and Arab residents of the city, although it was hoped that more democratic 
procedures could be introduced in time. The two main problems debated by the 


13 Document T/SR.49. 14 For discussion of the powers of the Gover- 
nor, see ibid. 
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Council in this connection concerned the exact procedure for obtaining a bal- 
anced representation and the best means for providing representation for Chris. 
tian Arabs whose interests were not the same as those of the Moslem Arabs."* The 
final text of the article,* as drafted by an ad hoc drafting committee (Belgium, 
France, Mexico, Philippines and the United States), provided for a Legislative 
Council of 40 members: 18 to be elected by Arab residents and 18 by Jewish 
residents; one or two members, as determined by the Governor, to be elected by 
residents who were neither Arabs nor Jews; the remaining members to be repre. 
sentatives-at-large. Of the 18 Arab representatives part were to be elected by 
Arab residents of Moslem faith and part by Arab residents of Christian faith in 
proportion to the number classed as Christian elements, if in the opinion of the 
Governor such a method was desired by either Arab group. The representatives. 
at-large were to be elected by all registered residents from a panel of six (nomi- 
nated by the Governor) of those not registered in either Arab or Jewish groups. 


Judicial System: The draft Statute further provided for an independent judicial 
system as the third organ of administration, to consist of a Supreme Court and 
other necessary subordinate courts. The number of Supreme Court Judges (not 
less than three nor more than five) was to be determined by the Trusteeship 
Council and thereafter appointed by that body. In cases brought before the courts 
the Statute was to be the prevailing law and legislation in conflict was to be re- 
pealed. 

Other matters incorporated in the draft Statute were: 1) protection of human 
rights, including the right of petition to the Trusteeship Council, and prohibi- 
tion of discrimination; 2) freedom of entry and temporary residence by foreigners 
and controlled immigration of nationals from other states; 3) the designation of 
Hebrew and Arabic as the official and working languages; 4) provision for an ade- 
quate system of primary and secondary education for both Arab and Jewish com- 
munities; 5) the inclusion of Jerusalem in the Economic Union of Palestine, and 
insofar as might be consistent with the Economic Union the city could operate 
its own central bank and control its own fiscal policy; 6) establishment of local au- 
tonomous units with powers of local government and administration. 

The Statute was to enter into force two months after evacuation of the troops 
of the mandatory power and not later than October 1, 1948, for a period of ten 
years unless the Trusteeship Council considered it necessary to reconsider the 
provisions at an earlier date; at the end of the ten-year period the whole Statute 
was to be reexamined by the Council in the light of experience gained from its op- 
eration. 

At the 35th meeting of the Council on March 10, 1948 the representative of 
Belgium (Ryckmans) submitted a resolution which stated: 1) that discussion on 


the Statute had been completed; 2) that the question of its formal approval, to- 


gether with the appointment of a Governor, was to be taken up at a later meeting 


15 For discussion in the Trusteeship Council 16 Document T/118/Rev.1, Article 20. The 
on composition of the Legislative Council, see alternatives originally laid before the Working 
documents T/SR.49, T/SR.50, T/SR.51, T/ Committee may be found in document T/118, 
SR.52. p. 12-13. 
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to be held not later than April 29, 1948.17 The resolution was adopted, with four 
abstentions: China, Mexico, the Philippines and the United Kingdom. The pro- 

sed Statute for Jerusalem was only one phase of the Palestine Plan of Partition; 
while the Trusteeship Council completed its preliminary work on the Statute, 
both the Security Council and the Palestine Commission'* were engaged in the 
study and debate of other aspects of the Palestine Plan. 


Matters Relating to the Draft Statute: On February 19 two committees were 
appointed by the Council,‘® one to consider instructions to the Governor and 
rules of procedure governing activities of tne Council in connection with the ad- 
ministration of Jerusalem, and the other to study the budgetary implications of 
the draft Statute. 

The first committee, consisting of representatives from the United Kingdom 
and Belgium, submitted a report*° containing detailed administrative instructions 
to the Governor which the Council examined briefly article by article.** It was 
decided that discussions of such instructions were to be held in open meetings ex- 
cept in cases of a confidential nature. It was also noted that the instructions, as a 
supplement to the Statute, would enter into effect with the formal approval of the 
latter document. In view of the resolution already adopted regarding the draft 
Statute, the Council deferred further consideration of matters arising out of the 
Statute, including the appointment of the Governor and his instructions. 

The second committee, composed of representatives from China, Mexico and 
the United States, submitted a report *? outlining the necessary expenditures from 
United Nations funds which would result from adoption of the Statute. The com- 
mittee agreed that the budget of the United Nations should not be called upon to 
make good the deficiency in the budget of the city, but that United Nations ex- 
penditure might be necessary for payment of salaries to certain senior officers of 
the city; maintenance of a special police force; and expenses at United Nations 
headquarters. After some review of the responsibilities involved, particularly with 
respect to the functions of the special police force, the matter was postponed 
until the last meeting on March 10 at which time the representative of the United 
States (Gerig) submitted a draft resolution which 1) took note of the committee’s 
report; 2) requested the Secretary-General to provide funds necessary during 
1948 for activities as might be authorized by the Council on the basis of parts II 
and III of the committee’s report; and 3) requested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare estimates for 1949 for submission to the Trusteeship Council at its June 
meeting.** Although a few members felt that the resolution was premature since 
the draft Statute had not been formally approved, it was adopted by six affirma- 
tive votes** with the understanding that the Secretary-General was to take into 
account any modifications in the final draft of the Statute. 


Annual Reports: At its first session the Council had in principle approved a 
memorandum”’ prepared by the Secretariat regarding consideration of annual re- 


17 Document T /SR.62. 22 Document T/141. 

18 See this volume, p. 283-8 and 306-11. 23 For text of resolution, see document T/ 
19 Document T/SR.47. SR.62. 

20 Document T/144. 24 Ibid. 


21 Document T/SR.59. 25 Document T/94. 
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ports on the political, economic, social and educational aspects of each trust ter. 
ritory. Suggestions presented in the memorandum led to considerable comment 
as to the effectiveness of dividing the Council into small specialized working 
groups for the study of various sections of reports and the value of cooperating 
with the Economic and Social Council and other agencies in considering relevant 
portions. A resolution, originally proposed by the United States and adopted by 
the Council on March 5, provided for the following procedure: 1) general discus. 
sion of reports followed by questions and observations from Council members; 2) 
detailed study of the functional fields by small groups assisted by the Secretariat. 
3) cooperation if necessary with other agencies; and 4) surveys of petitions, re- 
ports, previous investigations and answers to questionnaires.*° 


Other Matters: The Council disposed of other items on the agenda by 1) pass- 
ing a resolution®* which provided for the use of summary records in Council pro- 
ceedings; 2) deferring the passage of a draft resolution®* which appealed to the 
population of Jerusalem to maintain peace and order; 3) postponing discussion of 
the Australian report on administration of New Guinea until the June session; 
and 4) briefly discussing the pending visit of a Mission to East Africa.*° 

The third part of the second session of the Trusteeship Council was scheduled 
to convene on April 21, with a provisional agenda which included approval of 
the Statute for Jerusalem, appointment of a Governor for Jerusalem, approval of 
the instructions to the Governor, and consideration of a report by the Committee 
on Rules of Procedure on Council procedure when the question of Jerusalem was 
under consideration. 


26 For text of resolution, see document T /146; 27 Document T/152; for discussion in the 


for discussion of the annual reports in the Coun- Council, see document T/SR.62, p. 7-14. 
cil, see documents T/SR.57, p. 10-12, and 28 Document T/SR.62, p. 15-17. 
T/SR.58. 29 Document T/SR.60, p. 7-11. 


30 Ibid., p. 11-19. 
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Management Survey on United Nations Headquarters: The Management Sur- 
vey on headquarters, submitted to the second regular session of the General As- 
sembly in conjunction with the original 1948 budget estimates and the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, was an 
analysis of the internal administration of the departments of the Secretariat ini- 
tiated by the Secretary-General in order to remedy defects in the administrative 
structure.1 The survey, intended chiefly as an aid to the Secretary-General and 
the Advisory Committee in operating within a restricted budget, made general 
comments on the overlapping of work within the Secretariat, the over-expanded 
program of projected activities and the need for personnel reduction. In addition 
to specific recommendations regarding reorganization of the Secretariat depart- 
ments,? the survey suggested that the United Nations Weekly Bulletin be con- 
verted into a semi-monthly publication® and that the film and visual education 
program planned for 1948 be reduced to more manageable proportions. 

Notably within the structure of the following three departments and chiefly as 
a result of the survey, various changes in organization had been made as of April 
1, 1948. The Department of Public Information was reconstituted to include the 
Press and Publications Bureau, the Radio Division, the Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Division, Library Services, Special Services and External Services. The De- 
partment of Conference and General Services consisted of 1) the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary-General with supervision over the Conference and Overseas Of- 
fices Divisions; 2) the Bureau of Documents, including divisions of Translation, 
Reproduction and Distribution, Official Records, Printing Liaison and Interpre- 
tation; and 3) the Bureau of General Services composed of the Communications 
and Records Service, the Transportation Service, the Maintenance and Engineer- 
ing Service and the Purchase and Supply Division. Under the Department of Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services were grouped 1) the Office of Assistant Sec- 
retary-General including the Appeals Board, the Headquarters Planning Office, 
and the United Nations Appeal for Children; 2) the Bureau of Administrative 
Management and Budget with divisions on Estimates and Organization, Budgets 
Administration, and Management Engineering; 3) the Bureau of the Comptroller, 
including the Expenditure Controls Division, Staff Accounts Division, Treasury 
Division, General Accounts Division, Tax Division and Audit Division; and 4) 
the Bureau of Personnel, consisting of the Appointments and Staff Relations Di- 
vision, the Staff Regulations and Policies Division, the Training Division, the 
Housing Division, the Pensions Division, and the Health Clinic.* 

1 Document A/C.5/160. 3Since January 1948 the United Nations 
_2For information on the composition of the Weekly Bulletin has appeared as the semi- 
eight departments of the Secretariat, see Inter- monthly United Nations Bulletin. 


national Organization, 1, p. 344-348, and Year- 4 From information furnished by the Secre- 
a of the United Nations, 1946-47, p. 613- __ tariat. 
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Appointment of a Ninth Assistant Secretary-General: In January 1948, 
R. G. A. Jackson of Australia was appointed to the post of Assistant Secretary. 


General for the Executive Office of the Secretary-General and for General Coor. | 


dination. The Executive Office has included such functions as assisting the See. 


retary-General in his relationships with Members and organs of the United Na. | 


tions, aiding in the formulation of policy, and coordinating activities of the Sec. 
retariat departments. 


Provisional Staff Regulations: As amended by the second regular session of the 
General Assembly® the Provisional Staff Regulations contained sections on duties 
and obligations of the Secretariat; appointment, probation and promotion; sala- 
ries; hours of work; leave; disciplinary measures; termination of appointments; 
travelling expenses and allowances; staff provident fund; special indemnities, 
general provisions and children’s allowances and education grants. Of particular 
interest were the new regulation 12A and revised regulation 21 which clarified 
the authority of the Secretary-General with regard to terms of appointment and 
termination, and regulations 30 through 34 which were amended to increase the 
amounts of children’s allowances and education grants.’ 


Accrediting Correspondents to United Nations: ‘As a result of the arrest and 
subsequent release in December 1947 by United States authorities of two corre- 
spondents accredited to the United Nations, a provisional agreement was reached 
on January 12, 1948 regarding procedures for consultation under the Headquar- 
ters Agreement as it related to representatives of the press, radio, films and other 
information agencies.* The agreement was reached at a meeting of representatives 


~ 


of the United States and United Nations following correspondence between the | 


Secretary-General of the United Nations (Lie) and the Chief of the United States 
Mission to the United Nations (Austin). Under procedures worked out so far, the 
United Nations retained the right, after consultation with United States authori- 
ties, to decide who was to be accredited to the United Nations. Once accredited, 
any correspondent was to be granted rights and privileges guaranteed by the 
Headquarters Agreement.® Steps to be taken under the agreement included the 
following: 1) notification by the United Nations of applications for accreditation, 
followed by observations and comments by the United States; 2) notification by 
the United Nations on accreditations granted, after which Article 4 of the Head- 
quarters Agreement was to apply, thereby granting freedom of transportation and 
rights of residence to persons engaged with United Nations business; 3) ac 
credited correspondents were not to be expelled unless they abused privileges 


and rights by breaking the laws of the country, in which case proceedings for de, 


portation were not to be started without the personal approval of the United 
States Secretary of State after consultation with the United Nations Secretary 
General; 4) the Secretary-General might defend such cases in the courts, or i 
both parties agreed, the disputes might be taken before the International Court 


5 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 46. 8 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 103-104. 


6 See International Organization, I, p. 116. 9 For text of Headquarters Agreement, se | 


7 For text of Provisional Staff Regulations, see International Organization, II, p. 164-171. 
this issue, p. 414-9. 
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of Justice for arbitration. The United Nations also agreed to notify the United 
States of all presently accredited representatives and those accredited prior to De- 
cember 1947; such representatives were to be recognized as coming under the 
terms of the Headquarters Agreement.’° 

Information Centers: By April 1948 information centers were in operation in 
Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mexico City, Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, 
Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Warsaw and Washington, D.C. A Cairo office had not 


yet opened. 


10 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 103-104. 





INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Corfu Channel Case: Public sittings of the International Court of Justice on 
the preliminary objection filed by Albania on the Corfu Channel Case" were held 
on February 26, 27, 28 and March 1, 2 and 5, 1948. The decision of the Court 
was given on March 25, 1948. 

In the oral arguments before the Court, the Albanian representatives (Kahre- 
man Ylli and Vladimir Vochoé) claimed, inter alia; 1) Article 36 of the Charter 
provided for recommendations by the Security Council for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes, and as a general rule such disputes should be referred to 
the Court by the parties concerned; 2) therefore, compulsory jurisdiction was 
non-existent, and the case should not have been submitted unilaterally by the 
United Kingdom but jointly by the two parties as equals; and 3) the Security 
Council in the Corfu Channel Case merely made a recommendation rather than 
a decision, and therefore a United Kingdom claim that Albania, under Article 
25 of the Charter, was obligated to observe the results of the Security Council 
discussions was inaccurate since Council recommendations were not automati- 
cally binding.? Therefore it was contended that the case was illegally before the 
Court, and it had no jurisdiction in the matter. 

The United Kingdom representatives (W. E. Beckett and Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross) argued: 1) that Albania could have ignored the original British applica- 
tion to the Court, could have appeared before the Court to contest its jurisdie- 
tion, or could have appeared and submitted its case in spite of objection to the 
manner in which the case reached the Court; 2) that Albania’s letter of July 2, 
1947, in which she agreed to appear before the Court, constituted accept- 
ance of the Court’s authority in the case; 3) that examination of the proceedings 
of the Security Council’s Committee on the Admission of New Members revealed 
that the Council regarded its recommendation as legally binding; and 4) that the 
working documentation of the San Francisco Conference proved that Article 25 
of the Charter applied to whole document and that therefore “recommendations” 
of the Security Council were as binding as “decisions,” with the result that there 
was imposed obligatory jurisdiction on the parties to a dispute so far as a particu- 
lar case was concerned.* For these reasons, the United Kingdom stated that the 
dispute was properly before the Court. 

The Court, by a vote of 15 to 1 (the dissenting vote was cast by Dr. Igor 
Daxner of Czechoslovakia, the ad hoc Judge nominated by Albania) rejected 
the preliminary objection filed by Albania, decided that proceedings on the 
merits of the case should continue, and fixed time limits for the filing of the 


1 For summary of written arguments submitted 2 United Nations Department of Public Infor- 
to the Court in the Corfu Channel Case, see In- mation, London Information Center, Press Re- 
ternational Organization, II, p. 117. leases 1 and 2. 

3 Ibid., Press Releases 4 and 5. 
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counter-memorial of the Albanian Government, the reply of the United King- 
dom, and the rejoinder of Albania.‘ 

In regard to Albania’s contentions in the preliminary objections, the Court 
placed on record, as requested by the Albanian Government, its belief that the 
obligation incumbent upon that government as the result of acceptance of the 
Security Council’s recommendation could only be carried out in accordance 
with the provisions of the Statute, while ruling that it was not necessary for the 
Court to express an opinion on the Albanian submission that the application of 
the United Kingdom was inadmissable because it contravened the provisions of 
Articles 40 and 36 of the Statute; the Court held that the Albanian letter of July 
2, 1947, constituted a voluntary acceptance by Albania of the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion. When the Albanian Government stated, in this letter, that it was prepared 
“notwithstanding this irregularity in the action taken by the Government of the 
United Kingdom, to appear before the Court,” it waived the right subsequently 
to object to the admissability of the application on an alleged procedural irregu- 
larity. Further, the same letter, by stating that Albania accepted “the jurisdiction 
of the Court for this case,” constituted a voluntary and indisputable acceptance 
of the Court’s jurisdiction. The reservation contained in the Albanian letter was 
only to maintain a principle and to prevent a precedent as regarded the future, 
and hence did not enable Albania to enter a preliminary objection, or to dispute 
thereafter the Court’s jurisdiction in the case.* 

Although Judges Basdevant, Alvarez, Winiarski, Zoricic, de Visscher, Badawi 
Pasha and Krylov agreed with the judgment of the Court, they entered a separate 
opinion stating that they wished the Court had passed upon the claim of the 
United Kingdom that the case was one falling within the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court. To them, the argument of the United Kingdom that Article 36 of 
the Charter of the United Nations made it possible for the Security Council to 
recommend that parties refer a dispute to the International Court of Justice, thus 
creating a new case of compulsory jurisdiction, was not convincing. They be- 
lieved, therefore, that the Albanian view in that instance was well-founded, al- 
though they could not agree to Albanian reasoning that institution of proceed- 
ings by application was irregular.® 

The dissenting opinion by Dr. Daxner found: 1) that the character of the rec- 
ommendations of the Security Council under Chapter VI of the Charter were 
purely voluntary, and that therefore no question of compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court could be raised in virtue of that article; 2) that the only way open to 
the United Kingdom to submit the dispute was by agreement with Albania, un- 
less Albania had given subsequent consent; and 3) the letter of July 2, 1947, was 
only a recognition by Albania of the jurisdiction of the Court for the purpose of 
enabling Albania to appear before it in order to present its objections to the 
Court’s jurisdiction in this particular case because of the irregularities of the 
British application. Therefore, Dr. Daxner held, the British written application 


#International Court of Justice, Reports of Judgment of March 25th, 1948, p. 29. 
Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders, The 5 Ibid., p. 26—29. 
Corfu Channel Case (Preliminary Objection), 6 Ibid., p. 30-2. 
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was irregular, and as Albania had done nothing to make the application valid, 
the Court, for the time being, was not competent to judge the merits of the case. 
The preliminary objection by Albania should therefore have been upheld.’ 

On the same day that the judgment of the Court was delivered, the agents 
representing the two governments announced a special agreement submittin 
the case to the Court. Under the agreement the Court was asked to decide |) 
whether Albania was responsible under international law for the damage and 
loss of life resulting from the Corfu Channel Incident, and whether there was 
a duty to pay compensation; and 2) whether the United Kingdom under inter. 
national law violated the sovereignty of Albania, through acts of its navy in Al. 
banian waters, and whether there was a duty to give satisfaction.® 


Advisory Opinion on the Question of Membership in the United Nations: In 
connection with the advisory opinion on conditions of membership in the United 
Nations, requested by the General Assembly on November 17, 1947, written 
statements had been submitted by the governments of Australia, Belgium, Can. 
ada, China, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, India, Iraq, Siam, 
Ukrainian SSR, United States, USSR, and Yugoslavia by February 19, 1948. 
Oral proceedings by the Court on the question were to begin on April 22, 19488 


Compulsory Jurisdiction: Recent declarations of acceptance of the “optional 
clause” of the Statute of the Court were deposited with the Secretary-General 


of the United Nations by Turkey on May 22, 1947 (for five years), Philippine | 
Republic on July 12, 1947 (for ten years from July 4, 1946, and thereafter until | 


notification), Mexico on October 23, 1947 (for five years from March 1, 1947, 
and thereafter subject to six months’ notice), Brazil on February 12, 1948 (for 
five years), and Honduras on February 10, 1948 (for six years).1° 


Nomination of Observers for the Briga-Tenda Plebiscite: Although the treaty 
of peace with Italy specified that the areas of Briga and Tenda were to be at- 
tached to France, the French Constitution of 1946 provided that no additions 
of territory were valid without the consent of the populations concerned. The 
French Government, which planned to hold the plebiscite within six months 
of the effective date of the treaty, requested the President of the International 
Court of Justice to nominate three observers. President Guerrero therefore nomi- 
nated M. J. A. van Hamel, President of the Special Court of Justice of Amster- 
dam; M. F. Perreard, Councillor of State of Geneva; and M. Eric Sjéborg, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of Sweden. In the plebiscite, held in October 1947, a large 
majority of the inhabitants of the two districts voted in favor of annexation to 
France.?! 


Other Matters: On April 19, 1948, Burma became a party to the Statute of the 
Court through its admission to membership in the United Nations.’* 


7 Ibid., p. 40-5. 11 United Nations Department of Public In 
8 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 335. formation, Background Paper 33, February 2, 
9 Press Communiqué 23, February 16, 1948. 1948. 
For further information on adherences to the op- 12 Through a typographical error, the Febm- | 
tional clause, see International Organization, I, ary 1948 issue of International Organization listed 
p. 349 and 515. Palestine as a party to the Court’s statute. This 


10 From information provided by E. Hambro, should have been Pakistan. 
Registrar of the Court. 
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€ agents | 

bmitting FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

lecide 1) | 

age and §pecial Session of the Conference 

ways A special session of the FAO Conference was convened in Washington in 
vs me April 1948, in conjunction with the second session of the FAO Council, under 


_ the chairmanship of Sir Carl Berendsen (New Zealand). The session, which lasted 
only two days, was called to name a successor to Sir John Boyd Orr as Director- 
tions: In General of the Organization, and to act on membership applications submitted 
e United by Ceylon and Turkey. 
, Written On April 14 the conference by acclamation chose Norris E. Dodd, Undersec- 
im, Can- retary of Agriculture of the United States, to succeed Sir John, whose term had 
q> Siam, expired in December 1947 but who had agreed to remain in office until his suc- 
9, 1948. | cessor was elected. At the same time, Sir Herbert Broadly, Deputy Secretary of 
2, 1948" the British Ministry of Food, was named Deputy Director-General to succeed 
‘optional Noble Clark. 
-General The conference also approved the admission to FAO of Ceylon and Turkey, 
hilippine thus bringing its membership to 57 states.’ 
ter until 
1, 1947, 
948 (for 


— 


Second Session of the Council 


A series of important policy decisions were taken by the second session of the 
FAO Council, which met in Washington from April 5 to 17. The Council re- 
he treaty | ceived a general report on FAO activities since November 1947, and drew up 
to be at- _ plans for the organization for the coming year. 
additions A report on the world situation in food and agriculture submitted to the Coun- 
ved. The | cil indicated that, despite some improvements in recent months, serious interna- 
; months —_ tional shortages continued. Western Europe in particular had suffered severe 
rational ' production reverses as a result of bad weather, and while winter grain crops in 
re nomi- Europe, North America and the Far East were regarded as good, more than 
-Amster- one bumper crop would be needed to take food problems out of the crisis stage. 
rg, Min- —_ Livestock numbers were smaller than a year before, while prices and general eco- 
’, a large nomic factors must be watched with increasing attention, since inflation had 
xation to greatly complicated problems of food distribution. Production must be further 

) expanded, the report pointed out, for reserves were now nearly exhausted, and 
te of the the population of the world was increasing.’ 

The Council reviewed the report of its Policy Committee on Production and 
Distribution, which contained an analysis of the policy implications of the cur- 


Public In 

-bruary 4, “Tent food and agriculture situation. The committee had drawn up a question- 
the Febr- | 2 " 

sation listed 1 FAO Press Release I/R/158, April 20, 1948. 2 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 345. 
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naire to be submitted to member governments, so that current information op 
production and coordinate planning might be available to FAO, and had dis. 


cussed recent plans of the United States Department of Agriculture to cooperate | 


with other governments in stimulating world food production, both through 
transactions in commodities and through technical assistance.* The Couneil 


stressed the importance of annual reports to the organization from FAO member | 


countries, and approved inclusion in its final report of a section pointing to the 
continued world need for bread grains. 

Continued allocation of scarce commodities was also discussed by the Couneil 
in connection with a report on the activities of the International Emergen 
Food Committee. It was stated that, while implementation of IEFC allocations 
had been exceedingly good, operation of the system was becoming increasingly 
difficult, and an early decision must be taken on whether to continue allocations, 
and if so, on what basis. The Council accepted an IEFC plan to ask all member 
governments to submit their views on past operations and on the question of 
continuance of the system.‘ 

Reports of FAO programs and plans for intensifying regional work were pre- 
sented to the Council, which approved a series of recommendations submitted by 
the Baguio conferences on nutrition, fisheries, and rice. The achievements of the 
European timber subcommittee, conducted jointly by FAO and the Economic 
Commission for Europe, were noted, and plans for the large-scale development 
of Near Eastern agriculture, as suggested by the Cairo regional meeting, en- 
dorsed. The Council also took note of a letter from the Polish government, ask- 
ing assistance in obtaining a short-term international loan to put into immediate 
effect some of the measures most urgently recommended by the FAO mission 
to Poland; the Director-General was instructed to “do everything within his 
power to help Poland obtain her minimum requirements.”® 

Acting on a suggestion by the Economic and Social Council at its sixth session 
that FAO regional offices work more closely with ECOSOC regional commis- 
sions, the Council passed a resolution which commended cooperation to date 
with ECE, and favored establishment of further cooperative arrangements with 
it and with other regional commissions. An ad hoc committee composed of rep- 


resentatives of Brazil, Chile, Cuba, and Mexico was appointed to advise the | 


Director-General on plans for work in Latin America. 

Other Council activities included consideration of a report by the Committee 
on Financial Control, which showed that FAO was staying well within its an- 
nual income of approximately $4,500,000, but that there was little room for 
expansion of activities; a system of “activities priorities” was suggested. Com- 
pletion of two studies on fertilizers and farm machinery, following a request by 
the Council at its first session, was urged. 

The Council designated Washington as the site of the fourth annual FAO 


2 FAO Press Release I1/R/120, January 8, 5 Ibid. For recommendations of the FAO mis- 
1948. sion to Poland see International Organization, 
4FAO Press Release 1/R/158, April 20, II, p. 122. 
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conference, which was scheduled for November 15, 1948. The Council planned 
to convene for its third session on November 1.° 


Regional Meetings 


A series of three meetings on nutrition, fisheries, and rice was held in Baguio, 
Philippines, from February 23 to March 13, to consider means of overcoming 
the food shortage in Asia. A report recommending research for the preparation 
of an emulsion of pulses as an alternative for milk for children was adopted by 
the Nutrition Conference, which also considered methods of improving rice 
diets. The Rice Conference proposed a world-wide campaign to conserve rice, 
pointing out that 12,000,000 tons were lost yearly in the distribution process, 
and 7,000,000 by improper but traditional methods of washing and cooking rice. 
Formation of an International Rice Council, to be composed of all interested 
FAO members, was suggested by the Rice Conference, as was the creation with 
FAO of a Far East Veterinary Committee, while the Fisheries Conference rec- 
ommended the establishment of an Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, similar to the 
long-established International Council for the Exploration of the Sea which 
has been concerned with the North Sea and the Baltic Sea.’ 

Agricultural development programs designed to increase production in the 
area were recommended by the FAO Near East Conference, which met in 
Cairo from February 2 to 14. The conference suggested establishment of a per- 
manent FAO regional office in Cairo, and proposed irrigation schemes, projects 


’ for improving animal resources, development of nutritional programs, conven- 


ing of a locust-control conference to create an international organization to deal 
with the insect plague, and formation of national FAO Committees in member 
countries in the region.* Six agricultural experts had previously been sent by 
FAO as consultants to Near Eastern governments, and in January 1948 the or- 
ganization announced a training course for agricultural statisticians in Cairo. 

The fourth meeting of European National FAO Committees was held in Rome 
from February 17 to 21, 1948. Reorientation of activities due to the establish- 
ment of the FAO Council was discussed, and a report on the work of the tempo- 
rary European office of FAO in Rome presented. Principal recommendations of 
the meeting, which stressed the need of speeding European reconstruction, called 
for an over-all plan for increased European food production, increased coopera- 
tion between eastern and western Europe, stepped-up milk production for chil- 
dren in war-damaged countries, and formation of a strong regional office whose 
jurisdiction would extend to African dependencies of European countries.® 

The scope of FAO activities in Latin America was widened during early 1948 
with the convening on April 19 of an International Forestry and Forest Products 
Conference in Terresopolis, Brazil. The meeting was the second regional timber 


6 Ibid., p. 2-3. 8 Ibid., March 25, 1948: FAO Press Release 
7 FAO Information Service Bulletin, U1, Jan- I/R/125, January 22, 1948. 
uary 28 and March 25, 1948. 9FAO Information Service Bulletin, III, 


March 25, 1948. 
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conference under FAO auspices, the first being held in Czechoslovakia in the 
spring of 1947. A Latin-American Nutritional Conference was scheduled to meet 
in Montevideo on July 18, 1948.1° 


Technical Activities 


At the request of the government of Venezuela, FAO in January 1948 sent a 
mission to that country to investigate its vegetable oil resources. A mission to 
Siam has been despatched in December 1947 and one to Ethiopia was sent in 
January 1948. 

Continuation of the FAO field service program was reported in January 1948, 
following receipt of a further $500,000 from funds of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. Under the program, agricultural advisory 
assistance had been given to Austria, China, Czechoslov akia, Ethiopia, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy and Poland, while Yugoslavia joined the program late in 1947, 
The 1948 program included setting up demonstration schools on food preserva- 
tion, soil conservation, farm machinery and beetle control, on the pattern of 
1947 activities which had included schools on development of hybrid corn, manu- 
facture of veterinary serums and vaccines and artificial insemination of live- 
stock. The hybrid corn program was continued into 1948 with FAO shipment of 
corn to Europe for field tests; seed potatoes and other seeds were also being 
sent. 


Allocations activities of the International Emergency Food Committee were | 
also continued. In January and February 1948 recommendations were made | 


to governments concerning distribution of fats and oils, beans and peas, and 
cocoa beans.!? 

Other technical activities of FAO included publication of several studies on 
soil conservation, use of salty land, livestock breeding, foodstuffs infestation, and 
grains in storage, and the issuance of a new quarterly periodical The Economic 
Review of Food and Agriculture. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 
(PREPARATORY COMMITTEE) 


The United Nations Maritime Conference, convened by the Economic and 
Social Council in Geneva from February 19 to March 6, 1948, drew up the 
Constitution of an Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization. The 
Constitution was to enter into force when ratified by 21 nations, seven of which 
were to have a total tonnage of not less than 1,000,000 gross tons of shipping.’ 
A preparatory committee was created by the conference, to make preliminary ar- 
rangements for the first session of the Assembly of the organization,” and a draft 
agreement designed to bring IMCO within the framework of the United Nations 
as a specialized agency was also formulated.* 


10FAO Press Release I/R/ 137, March 12, 12 FAO Information Service Bulletin, Tl, 
1948. March 25, 1948, p. 5. 

11 FAO Press Releases I/R/ 114, December 9, 1 Document E /CONF.4 /32. 
1947 and I1/R/138, March 15, 1948. 2 Document FE /CONF.4 /58. 


8 Document E /CONF.4 /57. 
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Although several delegations, particularly those of the Scandinavian nations, 
wished to limit the Organization to technical activities, the conference agreed 
that IMCO should have consultative and advisory functions in addition to being 
concerned with the technical aspects of shipping. It was felt that by giving the 
organization wider scope it could more easily encourage the removal of discrimi- 
natory and restrictive practices of governments and private shipping concerns.‘ 

Acting upon a directive adopted by the Economic and Social Council at its 
fourth session, the conference included provisions in the Constitution which 
would facilitate the consideration of such problems. At the same time it was 
established that assistance and encouragement given by a government for the 
development of its national shipping did not of itself constitute discrimination 
“as long as such assistance and encouragement is not based on measures de- 
signed to restrict shipping and the freedom of all flags to participate in interna- 
tional trade.” The Constitution provided that the organization consider particu- 
lar problems of discriminatory and restrictive practices only when they have 
not been solved by “normal international shipping processes” and provided that 
the governments concerned had themselves failed to settle their disagreement 
by direct negotiation.°® 

" Additional purposes of the organization, as set forth in the Convention, were: 
1) to “provide machinery for cooperation among governments in the field of 
governmental regulation and practices relating to technical matters of all kinds 
affecting shipping engaged in international trade, and to encourage the general 
adoption of the highest practicable standards in matters concerning maritime 
safety and efficiency of navigation”; 2) to create machinery for consideration of 
any matters concerned with shipping that might be referred to it by the special- 
ized agencies or an organ of the United Nations; and 3) to facilitate exchange of 
information between governments on matters within the scope of the organi- 
zation.® 

The conference further agreed that IMCO should maintain a balance between 
nations interested in providing international shipping (shippers) and those inter- 
ested in international seaborne trade (users). It was decided that the Council, 
the organization’s executive body, would be composed of sixteen members, eight 
of which would represent those countries designated as shippers and eight those 
designated as users.” The list of shippers was based on the economic importance 
of their shipping as well as on tonnage; thus Panama, which ranked among the 
world’s shipping powers, was not given a seat on the Council. Panama’s with- 
drawal from the Conference, occasioned by its exclusion from the Council, was 
announced by the conference chairman (Oyevaar) on March 1, 1948.° 

Under the Constitution, the Assembly of the organization was to consist of 
delegates of all member governments, each government having one vote. Its regu- 
lar meetings were to take place once every two years, with extraordinary meet- 
ings to be convened on 60 days’ notice whenever one-third of the member gov- 
ernments notified the Secretary-General. Its functions were primarily concerned 


4Document E /CONF.4/34. 7 United Nations Bulletin, ITV, p. 237. 
5 Document E /CONF.4/11. 8 New York Times, March 2, 1948, p. 14. 
6 Document E /CONF.4 /61. 
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with taking action on the recommendations of the Council. Such recommenda. 
tions of the Council as it did not accept were to be referred back to the Counejj 
for further consideration.® 

The Council was to be constituted of six “shipper” nations: Greece, Nether. 
lands, Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States; six “user” 
nations: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, and India; and fow 
member governments elected by the Assembly, two from among the nations 
with “shipper interests”; and two from among nations designated as “users.” The 
Council was to receive recommendations and reports of the Maritime Safety 
Committee, and transmit them to the Assembly or to member governments when 
the Assembly was not in session. It was also to submit to the Assembly budget 
estimates, financial statements of the organization, and its own comments and 
recommendations. It was further empowered to conclude agreements or arrange. 
ments covering the organization’s relations with other organizations.’° 

A third organ of the organization was to be a Maritime Safety Committee, 
which was to be composed mainly of technicians. This committee was expected 
to work with other organizations, especially those dealing with meteorology, 
telecommunications, and aviation; it was to consist of representatives of four. / 
teen member governments selected by the Assembly for a term of not more than 
four years. Not less than eight of these were to be the largest ship-owning nations. 
The duties of the committee were to consider “aids to navigation, construction 
and equipment of vessels, manning from the safety standpoint, rules for the pre- 
vention of collisions, handling of dangerous cargoes, maritime procedures and 
requirements,” and other matters which might be referred to it."! ) 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


On January 15, 1948, John J. McCloy, President of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, announced that the Bank proposed to 
cooperate with any agencies created to implement the European Recovery Plan. 
He pointed out that for a few years the Bank’s role in European economy would 
differ from the role envisaged for it by the Bretton Woods conference, and that 
the European Recovery Plan while overshadowing the activities of the Bank 
would also make it possible for the Bank to concentrate on financing specific 
“productive projects” by relieving it of the pressure of making loans intended 
primarily to meet “balance of payment deficits.” 

The successful operation of the Bank throughout the year 1947 made it pos- 
sible for E. Fleetwood Dunstan, director of the Bank’s marketing operations, to ’ 
announce on January 22, 1948 that no new flotation of bonds was planned for 
1948, as no immediate need of capital was felt. Although approximately $500.- 
000,000 was available for lending at that time, action on any substantial loans to 
Europe was being deferred pending the settlement of the European Relief Pro- 
gram. Mr. Dunstan in discussing the Bank’s marketing activities said that Bank | 


9 Document E /CONF.4 /31. 11 Document E /CONF.4 /33. ) 
10 Document E /CONF.4 /35. 1 New York Times, January 16, 1948, p. 10. 
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securities had been sold to investors in Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, 
France, Italy and the United States. Although the bonds had dropped below par 
the Bank had avoided supporting the market because to have done so would 
have endangered the standing of any future flotation.? 

On March 2, 1948 Mr. McCloy announced that the Bank was considering sell- 
ing securities in nonmember countries such as Switzerland and Sweden. Such 
action would help to counteract the feeling that the International Bank was a 
purely American institution.® 

On March 25, 1948 two loans totaling $16,000,000 were granted to the Cor- 
poracién de Fomento de la Produccién, a Chilean government organization, for 
hydro-electric development and the purchase of agricultural machinery. The 
loans, which were to be guaranteed by the government of Chile, were the first 
approved by the Bank for expansion of resources in under-developed countries. 
The first loan, for $13,500,000, was for twenty years and carried an interest 
rate of 3% percent; the second was a $2,500,000 loan for six and a half years at 
2% percent.* 

Several applications for loans were made during the period under review. 
Among these was a request from Yugoslavia, announced by the Bank on January 
7, 1948, for $500,000,000, and a request by Czechoslovakia for a loan of $350,- 
000,000. The latter loan application, according to a statement by Mr. McCloy, 
was being carefully considered in the light of the recent change of government 
in that country.° F ‘inland, which on January 14, 1948 became the forty-sixth na- 
tion to sign the articles of agreement of the International Bank, also had made 
inquiry into the procedure for making loan application and had indicated that 
money obtained from the Bank would be used to finance hydro-electric and 
transportation projects. A loan request from the Philippine Republic was ex- 
pected in the near future. Spain also had indicated interest in joining the Bank. 

A financial report issued by the Bank on March 31, 1948 disclosed the status 
of Bank loans granted to Denmark, France, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
By that date the $250,000,000 loaned to France had been entirely used, and of 
a $195,000,000 loan to the Netherlands $56,540,908 remained to be drawn upon. 
Unused portions of a $40,000,000 loan to Denmark, and a $12,000,000 loan to 
Luxembourg, were $32,677,896 and $4,597,483 respectively.® 

On April 5 Mr. McCloy, in a speech before the Economic Commission of the 
Ninth International Conference of American States at Bogota, stated that the 
Bank was now prepared to consider loans to Latin American countries. This was 
the first formal announcement that the Nee ~speten Republics constitute an area 
of special interest for the Bank at this time.” 

A report issued by the Bank on April 20 indicated that its net income since its 
organization in 1945 had been $1,178,792 more than its expenses. Its income of 
$12,780,633 for the first nine months of fiscal year 1947 derived from invest- 


2 Ibid., January 2, 1948, p. 34. 5 Christian Science Monitor, January 14, 1948. 
8 Ibid., March 3, 1948, p. 35. 6 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
4 United Nations, Bulletin, IV, p. 317. Development, Press Release 90, April 9, 1948. 


7 New York Times, April 6, 1948. 
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ments and credits to France, Holland, Denmark, Luxembourg, and Chile, while 
expenses for the same period were $8,577,770. $1,960,266 was set aside as a 
special reserve against possible losses. After loan commitments had been de- 
ducted the Bank announced that it had $470,000,000 available in short-term 
United States Government commitments and in United States dollars.® 

A few days later it was reported in the press that negotiations were underway 
between the Bank and a group of Western European countries for a loan of ap- 
proximately $16,000,000 to finance the importation of timber from Eastern Eu- 
rope. It was hoped that this loan together with a consortium of the importin 
countries, or of industries in the importing countries, would resolve the trade 
impasse between eastern and western Europe. Such a loan would enable Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, Poland and Finland to export enough timber to reduce Westem 
Europe’s timber imports from dollar areas by $80,000,000 annually. Detailed 
programs had been worked out and the exporting countries’had indicated their 
willingness to guarantee the export of timber to the west if they obtained the 
equipment needed. Importing countries concerned in the plan were Belgium, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom.°® 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


ICAO Council 


Second Session: Shortly before the adjournment of the second session of the 
ICAO Council, a resolution was unanimously adopted accepting for the perma- 
nent organization the responsibilities imposed upon the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization under the International Agreement on North Atlan- 
tic Ocean Weather Stations concluded in London on September 25, 1946. The 
Council also approved the sending of a technical mission in answer to Iceland's 
request for financial aid, and authorized the Secretary General (Roper) to assume 
certain responsibilities for the premises of the International Commission for Air 
Navigation and for the distribution of its assets. The Council ended its second 
session on December 12, 1947.1 


Third Session: The third session of the Council opened on January 13, 1948. 
In view of their newly acquired independence, both Burma and Ceylon were 
notified by the Council of their eligibility for membership in ICAO by adherence 
to its Conventions.? The Council temporarily adjourned its session on April 20 
and planned to reconvene in Geneva on May 25, immediately before the open- 
ing of the Second Assembly of ICAO, and to hold a brief session there following 
the close of the Assembly in order to deal with matters raised by the Assembly 
and requiring immediate attention.® 

During the second and third sessions of the ICAO Council a considerable part of 
its work was devoted to preparing for the second session of the Assembly, which 


8 New York Times, April 21, 1948. its second session, see International Organization, 
9 Ibid., April 25, 1948. II, p. 124-5. 
1ICAO Monthly Bulletin, January 1948, p. 2 Ibid., February 1948, p. 1. 


1-2. For other action taken by the Council at 8 Ibid., March 1948, p. 1. 
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was to convene in Geneva on June 1. The Council reduced the number of com- 
missions of the Assembly to four, distributing to these commissions and to the As- 
sembly itself the questions dealt with during the first session of Assembly by the 
Constitutional and General Policy Questions Commission.* Preparatory docu- 
ments for the Assembly were circulated to those invited to attend, a list which in 
addition to members of the organization included twenty-two non-members, 
eight specialized agencies and six other international or non-governmental organi- 
zations. 

The provisional agenda for the Second Assembly included 1) the report of the 
Council to the Assembly,* 2) the suspension of voting powers of certain contract- 
ing states which had failed to discharge their financial obligations to the organiza- 
tion, 3) the application of Austria for membership, 4) amendments to Chapter XV 
(Airports and Other Air Navigation Facilities) and to Article 94 (Amendments) of 
the Convention, 5) the reports of the commissions and committees to the Assem- 
bly, and 6) approval of and opening for signature of the Convention on the Inter- 
national Recognition of Rights in Aircraft.° 


Regional and Technical Meetings 


Regional Meetings: The following regional air navigation meetings were sched- 
uled for 1948 by the Council: 1) North Atlantic, Paris, May 20; 2) European- 
Mediterranean, Paris, May 4; 3) North Pacific, site unchosen, July 13; 4) South 
East Asia, New Delhi, November; and 5) African-Indian Ocean, site unchosen, 
August 24.’ 


Meeting on Multilateral Agreement on Commercial Rights in International 
Civil Air Transport: The Commission on the Multilateral Agreement concluded 
its meeting in Geneva on November 27, 1947.* The principal sections of the 
agreement about which the discussions of the meeting centered were 1) the na- 
ture of the rights to be granted, 2) the authorization of air routes, 3) capacity, 4) 
rates and 5) arbitration. The commission agreed to incorporate in the agreement 
a number of provisions on route agreements including the designation and num- 
ber of airlines to operate the routes, on the withholding or revocation of rights in 
the event an airline failed to satisfy conditions regarding its nationality and con- 
trol, and on special conditions applying to joint operations. The conditions regard- 
ing routing and designation of points open to international traffic was left entirely 
to bilateral agreements. The commission accepted the principle that in the devel- 
opment of long-distance air transport services the development of local and re- 
gional services should not be jeopardized and that the development of the lat- 
ter services was the primary right of the countries concerned. Provision was also 
made for the establishment of rates through conferences of airlines, subject to 
the approval of the interested governments, and for the setting of initial rates 
by other means in order to avoid delay in the inauguration of new air services, 
the rights of interested governments to object to such initial rates being reserved 


4 Ibid., January 1948, p. 1. 7 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, March 1948, p. 1 
5 Document A2-P /5. and April 1948, p. 1. 
6 Document A2-—P /2. 8 See International Organization, I, p. 125. 
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in each case. The commission displayed a general willingness to agree to the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice or to that of an arbitral triby. 
nal, as the disputants preferred, for the settlement of disputes arising under the 
projected multilateral agreement. 

The commission was unable to reach agreement upon the nature of the rights 
to be granted under the agreement. Although the meeting assumed that in view 
of the International Air Services Transit Agreement there was no need to include 
provisions on the privilege of flying across a territory without landing and of 
landing for non-traffic purposes, the states operators of highly developed trans. 
port systems and the smaller states debated violently the right of allowable 
capacity for an airplane flying between two points neither of which was in the 
country of the airline operating the plane (the so-called “Fifth Freedom”). This 
conflict of views led to the decision in the concluding stages of the meeting that 
it was “unjustifiable” to submit an agreement for signature as a result of the 
commission’s work. The commission did, however, draft an agreement covering 
most of the essential points discussed and submitted a report, without making 
recommendations as to the resumption of negotiations toward the agreement, to 
the members of the organization and to the ICAO Assembly.® 


Relations with Other Organizations 


United Nations: ICAO followed with particular interest several of the items 
discussed by the Economic and Social Council during its sixth session (February- 
March 1948). Among these were 1) the consideration of the reports of the spe- 
cialized agencies, 2) discussion of coordination between the specialized agencies, 
3) the proposal for coordination of cartographic services, 4) the drafting of rules 
for the calling on international conferences, and 5) the extension of the use of 
the United Nations laissez-passer to ICAO officials.'° Representatives of ICAO 
also participated in the following meetings and conferences under the auspices 
of the United Nations: 1) Consultative Committee on Administrative Questions, 
February 11 to 13; 2) Coordination Committee, January 15 to 16; 3) Consulta- 
tive Committee on Statistical Matters, March 1948; and 4) United Nations Mari- 
time Conference, February 19 to March 6. 


Universal Postal Union: The Assistant Secretary General for Air Transport of 
ICAO (Weld) held conversations with the President of the Executive and Liaison 
Commission of the UPU (Le Mouél) in Paris and with several officials of the Inter- 
national Bureau of UPU in Berne on the use to be made of the ICAO study on 
air mail. The Union requested that ICAO serve in the capacity of an expert con- 
sultant and furnish a general survey for the guidance of postal administrations 
in their negotiations with air mail carriers." 


World Health Organization: The third session of the ICAO Council approved 


9ICAO Monthly Bulletin, January 1948, p. 11ICAO Monthly Bulletin, February 1948, 
7 p. 4. 


10 See this issue, p. 333-4. 
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a proposal for the conclusion of an agreement with WHO and indicated its pref- 
erence for an agreement realized through an informal exchange of letters.'* 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Report to the Economic and Social Council: The International Labor Organi- 
zation submitted to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations on 
September 29, 1947 a report on its activities during the year 1947. This report, 
the first of a regular series which ILO had agreed to submit regularly (Article V 
paragraph 2(a) of the Agreement between the United Nations and the ILO), in- 
cluded background information and covered the period from the establishment 
of the United Nations to July 15, 1947. This report dealt with the decisions of 
five successive sessions of the International Labor Conference, i.e., those held in 
Philadelphia, May 1947, in Paris, October-November 1945, in Seattle, June 
1946, in Montreal, September—October 1946, and in Geneva, June-July 1947. 
Future reports, it was announced, would cover only one year’s work. The report 
was accompanied by a volume containing a series of appendices which included 
the text of the Constitution of ILO as amended by the 1946 Instrument of 
Amendment, the text of the Agreement between the United Nations and ILO, 
a list of the committees of ILO, a list of meetings convened by ILO as well as 
meetings of other international organizations at which ILO was represented dur- 
ing the period covered by the report, a list of and the texts of Conventions, Rec- 
ommendations, and some of the Resolutions adopted by the International Labor 
Conference, resolutions adopted by the third Conference of American States 
Members of ILO, held in 1946, and the text of the agreement between ILO and 
FAO. 


Migration: The Permanent Migration Committee of ILO, which met in Geneva 
from February 22 to March 2, 1948, approved on March 2 a revised Interna- 
tional Convention for the Protection of Migratory Labor and of Emigrant Work- 
ers. The changes from the 1939 convention were designed chiefly to meet post- 
war conditions which had developed in countries forced by labor shortages to 
institute large scale programs. It had been hoped by various member countries 
of the committee and by various agencies of the United Nations, that the ILO 
would be able to undertake substantial operations for shifting labor-surplus to 
labor-shortage areas, but the revised convention did not include such a program.? 


Joint Maritime Commission: In February 1948 it was reported that member 
governments of that organization were to be asked their reasons for failure to 
ratify the nine conventions adopted by the ILO Maritime Conference in 1946; 
the only ratification of these conventions at that date was that of Sweden. The 
proposal for such action was contained in a resolution adopted by the Joint Mari- 
time Commission at its 14th session held in Geneva on December 2, 1947. Among 

12 Ibid., April 1948, p. 2. Organization to the United Nations, Vol. 1, Ge- 


1 ILO, First Report of the International Labor neva, 1947, p. 3. 
2 New York Times, March 3, 1948, p. 6. 
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other resolutions adopted by the Joint Maritime Commission were those designed 
to deal with the transfer of ships from one flag to another, seamen’s welfare, the 
drafting of international employment standards for fishermen, proposed COop- 
eration of ILO with the projected Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Oy. 


ganization, and the participation of government representatives at meetings of { 


the Joint Maritime Commission.* 


Technical Activities: A report issued by the International Labor Office on Janu. 
ary 2, 1948, gave a comprehensive survey of unemployment in twenty-eight 
countries throughout the world. The report indicated that, with the exception 
of Sweden and Palestine, the level of employment in all industries in the coun. 
tries surveyed rose during the summer and autumn of 1947.4 

On March 18, 1948 it was announced that the total number of ratifications of 
the International Labor Conventions adopted by ILO had reached 962. Thirty. 
seven ratifications were registered in the period between the 102nd‘and 103rd 
sessions of the Governing Body.° 


Governing Body: The 104th meeting of the ILO Governing Body was held in 


Geneva from March 16 to 20, 1948, to prepare the agenda for the 31st General | 


Session of the International Labor Conference, and to review activities of the In- 
ternational Labor Office. The 105th session of the Governing Body was sched- 
uled for San Francisco in June 1948. 


ILO Conference: The 31st General Session of the ILO Conference was sched- 
uled to convene in San Francisco on June 17, 1948. Its agenda was to include 1) 
the Director’s report; 2) financial and budgetary questions; 3) application of con- 
ventions; 4) organization of employment services; 5) vocational guidance; 6) 
wages; and 7) freedom of association. 

Other Meetings: The Fourth Conference of American States Members of ILO 


was scheduled to meet in Lima, Peru, in December 1948. The purpose of the 
conference, it was announced, would be to provide an opportunity for coopera- 


tion between government officials, employees and workers concerned with labor | 


standards and industrial relations and in improving such relations and standards. 
The conference agenda was to include: 1) the Director-General’s report; 2) con- 
ditions of life and work of the native populations of American countries; 3) con 
ditions of work of agricultural workers; and 4) the adjustment of labor disputes. 

The Committee on Chemicals was scheduled to meet in Paris, from April 6 
to 17, while the Committee on the Production and Refining of Petroleum was 
scheduled for Geneva in September. The Committee on Textiles scheduled its 
next meeting for Cairo late in 1948. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


As early as January 19, 1948, the press reported that the devaluation of the 


French france was under consideration by the French Government as a measute | 


3 ILO News, February, 1948. 5 New York Times, March 19, 1948, p. 7. 
4 New York Times, January 4, 1948, p. 20. 
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to stimulate French exports. Lengthy consultations between the French Director 
of the Fund (Mendés-France) and other officials of the Fund gave rise to the 
belief that agreement would be reached whereby the Fund could approve some 
devaluation of the franc.! However, on January 25 the Fund announced that it 
could not permit the devaluation and that it regretted the decision of the French 
Government to proceed without the Fund’s permission. Following French de- 
valuation the following day, the Fund stated that it would continue to “work 
with the French Government in seeking a modification of these exchange prac- 
tices in order to meet French needs within the framework of the international 
monetary arrangements established by the Fund Agreement.”? The Fund subse- 
quently accepted a provisional adjustment in its holdings of the franc from ap- 
proximately 67,940 million to 122,292 million, representing an 80 per cent in- 
crease over January 24, 1948.* 

In a financial statement covering the quarter ended February 29, 1947, the 
Fund revealed that authorized subscriptions of members had increased from 
$7,921.5 million on August 31, 1947, to $7,961 million. The Fund estimated its 
holdings in gold at $1,356.8 million, and its holdings in currencies (including 
non-negotiable non-interest bearing notes) at $5,427.9 million. Total assets of 
the Fund were listed at $7,960.9 million, indicating an excess of expenditures 
over income in the amount of $362,353 since the inception of the Fund. Currency 
bought and sold during the quarter totaled $66.8 million, and that for the year 
ending February 29, 1948, $506.2 million. Payment of subscriptions either had 
not been received from, or had not been completed by, Bolivia, Brazil, China, 
Dominican Republic, Finland, Greece, Honduras, Italy, Panama, Poland, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela. With the exception of Panama, no par values had been 
set for these currencies.* 

On April 20, 1948, the Directors of the Fund resolved that the eleven Fund 
Members participating in the European Recovery Program would be able to ne- 
gotiate with the Fund for dollars “only in exceptional or unforeseen cases.” No 
attempt to define such cases was made in the resolution, which also provided 
that the present decision would be reviewed each year for as long as the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program continued. The decision of the Directors was taken 
in accordance with Article 14 (1) of the Articles of Agreement of the Fund which 
stated that the Fund “is not intended to provide facilities for relief or reconstruc- 
tion or to deal with international indebtedness arising out of the war.” The pur- 
pose of the resolution was “to maintain the resources of the Fund at a safe and 
reasonable level during the ERP period in order that at the end of the period 
such members [ participating in ERP] will have unencumbered access to the 
resources of the Fund.”® 

The Articles of Agreement of the Fund were signed on behalf of the Finnish 
Government: on January 14, 1948, and Finland’s quota in the Fund was set at 


1 New York Times, January 20, 1948. Statement for the Quarter Ended February 29, 
2 International Monetary Fund Press Release 1948. 
$5, January 25, 1948. 4 Ibid. 


3International Monetary Fund, Financial 5 New York Times, April 21, 1948. 
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$38 million. The admission of Finland brought the total membership of the 
Fund to forty-six.° 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
(PREPARATORY COMMISSION) 


At its fifth session, held in Geneva from January 20 to 31, 1948, the Prepara. 
tory Commission of the International Refugee Organization made three major 
decisions on policy. The first of these decisions was designed to limit the num. 
ber of refugees and displaced persons eligible for resettlement by setting Febrv- 
ary 1, 1948 as the date after which no refugees could be accepted for care and 
maintenance by PCIRO. Final action on this proposal was to be taken by the 
General Council of IRO, which would come into being following ratification of 
the IRO Constitution by two more Members of the United Nations. These rati- 
fications were expected early in 1948; until they were deposited the commission 


adopted a resolution limiting to hardship cases new admissions to care and main. | 
tenance. This action was made necessary by financial limitations, which made | 


it impossible for the Organization to provide help for an indefinite period of time 
for all persons who were or might become eligible for aid." 

The second resolution adopted by the commission involved the reaffirmation 
of a resolution adopted by the General Assembly in 1946 and again in 1947, 
asking nations to indicate how many non-repatriable refugees they were willing 
to accept as immigrants.’ The third policy decision sought to provide adequate 
funds to finance large-scale overseas movements of emigrants. This plan in- 
volved a special fund for ocean transport, and authorized the Secretariat to use 


as much as $10,000,000 of any advances which nations might make on their | 


future obligations to IRO to charter ships for the transportation of refugees to 
new homes. Voluntary contributions by member and non-member nations were 
to make up a fund for large-scale resettlement, with money obtained in this 
manner being kept separate from the regular operational and administrative 
budgets.* 

Among other important developments of the commission’s session were 1) ap- 
proval of plans for setting up machinery to determine the eligibility of applicants 
for aid, and the establishment of a review board to consider appeals on eligibility 
decisions denying IRO assistance to refugees; 2) direction that the Executive 


Secretary examine the eligibility of the “Volksdeutsche” who had moved into , 
Austria after registration of all other groups under the aegis of PCIRO had been 


completed.* 
The commission unanimously approved budgets which authorized the expendi- 
ture of $119,088,320 in the current fiscal year and of $155,027,258 for the fis- 


cal year 1948-1949. Although the expenditures for the current fiscal year ex | 


6 International Monetary Fund Press Release 2 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 187. 
34, January 14, 1948. 3 Ibid., p. 187. 
1 PCIRO Monthly Digest, 5, February 1948, 4 PCIRO Monthly Digest, 5, February 1948,p. | 


p. 13. Ratification by Argentina, the fourteenth 13. 
state, took place in April 1948. 
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ceeded the budget formerly approved by the commission by $3,442,820, money 
was available to cover the additional expenses.* 

A report issued on January 27, 1948, indicated that a total of 77,493 refugees 
had been resettled in countries throughout the world by PCIRO during the pe- 
riod from July 1 to December 1, 1947. In addition, 35,015 persons had been re- 
patriated by the organization. Another report issued by PCIRO on March 24, 
1948 indicated that as of December 31, 1947 about 1,500,000 persons needed 
the assistance of the organization and that of these approximately 800,000 would 
have to be resettled or repatriated.* A survey of the occupational skills of dis- 
placed persons issued in March 1948 showed that approximately one-third of 
the employable male workers in IRO camps were skilled workers, a quarter 
were agricultural workers and a tenth were professional workers.’ 

Following a request from the United Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans, the Preparatory Commission stated in January, 1948, that it did not intend 
to extend its activities into the Balkan frontier area in which the committee was 
working. The committee later decided to attempt to arrange for resettlement of 
persons from the area who were in Greek refugee camps.* 

By April 5, 1948, the PCIRO program of repatriating Chinese displaced per- 
sons was nearly completed. United Nations agencies had sent back to their 
countries of origin in Southeast Asia some 26,000 Chinese displaced by the war. 
Between 15,000 and 20,000 Chinese were stranded in China at the time of the 
announcement and their repatriation depended largely upon the attitude of 
Southeast Asian countries toward them.® 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION 


Second Session of the Administrative Council: The second session of the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the International Telecommunications Union met in Ge- 
neva from January 20 to February 11, 1948 in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at the Council's first session at Atlantic City in September 1947. Chair- 
man of the second session was Francis Colt de Wolf (United States) who was 
elected as interim chairman in place of Mr. Fortouchenko (USSR) who could 
not attend the meeting because of illness. Despite considerable initial difficulty 
the Council adopted approximately 35 resolutions, decisions, or opinions. Its most 
important administrative and financial decisions had to do with: 1) the budget 
of three million Swiss francs which had been set at Atlantic City and was ap- 
proved by this session; 2) the transfer of the general secretariat of the Union from 
Berne to Geneva which, because of financial difficulties, was deferred until Janu- 
ary 1, 1949; 3) the decision to transfer the secretariat and laboratories of the In- 
ternational Telephone Consultative Committee (CCIF) to Geneva as the expense 
of moving could be met by the CCIF itself. In addition the Council heard the 
teports of its various commissions and considered the relationship of ITU to 


5 Ibid., p. 15. 8 Document A /522. 
6 PCIRO News Bulletin, 7, p. 1. 9 New York Times, April 5, 1948. 
7 Christian Science Monitor, March 25, 1948. 
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other international organizations and conferences. The lack of coordination be. | 


tween the secretariats of ITU and the United Nations was noted, and the Union 
Secretary-General directed to bring the matter to the attention of the Secretary. | 
General of the United Nations. 

The calling of the International Aeronautical Radio Conference for Geneva, 
May 15, 1948, was approved by the Council and it was pointed out that this 
was the first conference to be called by the Council without a sponsoring gov. 
ernment. The convening of the Administrative Telephone and Telegraph Con. 
ference in Paris, May 1, 1948, was also approved and a resolution was adopted 
approving the calling of European and Far Eastern conferences to implement 
Council resolutions. 

Although the work of the Council was primarily administrative, political ques- 
tions arose when a conference of experts of eight countries preparing for the 
European Broadcasting Conference, then meeting in Brussels, asked the opinion 
of the Council on a Soviet request that the Conference require unanimity in al] 
decisions. The Council advised the Committee that it was free to adopt its own 
rules of procedure but that the Council did not favor any such ruling. There was 
also a divergence of opinion between the delegates of the USSR and the United 
States as to the basis upon which the Provisional Frequency Board should oper- 
ate. It was agreed that members of the Union should receive reports giving both 
sides of the question." 


- - . i 
Provisional Frequency Board: The Provisional Frequency Board, established 


by a resolution adopted by the International Radio Conference, held its opening 
plenary meeting in Geneva on January 15, 1948. Its task was to prepare a new 
international frequency list which would become the basis of the work of the 
International Frequency Registration Board. Delegates of thirteen countries 
were present at the opening session, with the delegates of fourteen other coun- 
tries arriving later. After the appointment of the Vice Chairman (Shchetinine) 
and Secretary (Gross) and the adoption of Rules of Procedure, several commis. 
sions were established: 1) the Executive Committee; 2) the Drafting and Cre 
dentials Committee; 3) the Committee for the Examination of Frequency Re 
quirements, which was to examine frequency requirements submitted by mem- 
bers of the Union to the Atlantic City Conference in order to complete them and 
facilitate the Board’s work; 4) the Committee on Technical Principles, which was 
to study the principles to apply in the establishment of the new international 
frequency list; 5) the Committee for the Organization of Circuits, which was 
charged with determining the order of the size of frequencies to be allocated 
to circuits; and 6) the Committee for the Assignment of Frequencies, which 
was to go on with detailed assignment of frequencies to stations.’ 


Other Meetings: On January 8, 1948, the International Frequency Registration 
Board, whose creation was provided for by the International Radio Conference, 


1 From the report on the Second Session of the 2 Journal des Télécommunications, January, 
Administrative Council of ITU by Francis Colt 1948. 
de Wolf, Chairman of the United States delega- 
tion. 
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was established in Geneva. Its activity at that time was limited to the assist- 
ance which it was to give the Provisional Frequency Board. 

The International Telegraph Consulting Committee (CCIT) was scheduled 
to meet in Brussels, from May 10 to 12, 1948, while the International Telephone 
Consulting Committee (CCIF) was to convene in Stockholm from June 7 to 
92, 1948. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 
(INTERIM COMMISSION) 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment: The Conference, 
which was convened by the Economic and Social Council at Havana on Novem- 
ber 21, 1947,2 ended on March 24, 1948 when representatives of 53 countries 
signed the Final Act of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment, which included the Charter of the International Trade Organization. Of 
the 56 eligible nations, three did not sign; Argentina and Poland had previously 
announced their abstentions and the Turkish delegation stated that its instruc- 
tions had been delayed. The Final Act committed the delegations to submit the 
Charter to their governments for ratification. The Charter was to enter into effect 
60 days after a majority (27) of the signatories ratified the document. If, by 
March 24, 1949, this requirement had not been fulfilled then 20 ratifications were 
to be adequate; if by September 30, 1949, these ratifications had not been made, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations was to invite the governments 
which had ratified to confer for the purpose of determining on what conditions 
they desired to bring the Charter into effect. 

The Conference was organized in six main committees for the purpose of 
studying the Geneva draft Charter: Committee I (Economic and Employment 
Activity); Committee II (Economic Development); Committee III (Commercial 
Policy); Committee IV (Restrictive Business Practices); Committee V (Inter- 
governmental Commodity Agreements); Committee VI (Organization).* In addi- 
tion, the committees established numerous subcommittees, working parties and 
joint subcommittees principally to handle the amendments which threatened 
to slow the progress of the Conference and to work out compromise solutions 
for the many disputes which arose. 


Major Issues: Although every chapter became the subject for prolonged de- 
bate and disagreement, many of the disputed issues could be grouped together 
as a manifestation of the divided opinions which existed between industrially 
developed countries and the underdeveloped countries. Examples of this basic 
disagreement were the extensive discussions concerning the use of quantitative 
restrictions on trade without prior approval by the International Trade Organ- 
ization, and the establishment of new tariff preferential systems without prior 
ITO approval. 


1For a summary of the conference, see the mittee of the conference, see International Or- 
United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 340-342. ganization, I, p. 139-40, 361-2, and 529-31. 
2 For information on the first part of the con- 8 Documents E/CONF.2/1 and E/CONF.2/ 
, see International Organization, II, p. SR.3. 
135-186. For the work of the preparatory com- 
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In Committee II study of preferential arrangements, the South American coun. 


tries, with the exception of Brazil, argued that member states should be free to ¢s. 
tablish preferential arrangements when necessary without prior approval of the 
Organization. Their arguments were explained by Garcia Oldini (Chile) who 
stated that Latin America had always regarded itself as a homogeneous economic 
whole and that the idea of Latin American preferential agreements was not a new 
one. Other countries such as the United States, Canada, New Zealand, Norway 
and Sweden supported the middle course of permitting the use of preferences. 
with prior approval of the Organization, whenever these preferences would be 
more helpful than injurious.* Both Norway and Sweden declared that they re. 
garded preferential systems as undesirable, but if there were a world-wide move 
for those systems, they would be forced to take similar steps.° 

The same type of disagreement was evidenced in the discussion of tariffs and 


quantitative restrictions in which the less-developed countries, particularly in the , 


Near Eastern and Latin American blocs, expressed the fear that the abolition of 
protective measures might destroy small industries. A variation of this idea was 
presented by Mr. Parra (Mexico) who in discussing Chapter IV (Commercial 
Policy) pointed out that international trade was restrained not by high tariffs, 
quantitative restrictions and exchange control but by lack of purchasing power, 
and reduction of tariffs might mean the paralysis of economic development of less 
industrialized countries and a further lowering of purchasing power.® Another 
factor in this discussion was put forth by Greece as representative of countries in 
which the economies were based largely upon commodities not considered as 
basic necessities. The delegate from Greece (Colocotrinis) expressed the belief 
that such “fragile” economies should be protected, even to the extent of permit: 
ting the use of discriminatory quantitative restrictions.’ 

The question of export subsidies aroused considerable debate, since in this one 
respect the United States delegation favored relaxation of the controls agreed 


upon at Geneva. In general the first United States amendment met with opposi- ! 


tion not only from the undeveloped countries which felt that such an amendment 
would tend to stabilize the existing trade situation to their disadvantage by per- 
petuating the economic superiority of already industrialized countries, but also 
from such industrialized countries as Great Britain, Canada and France which 
declared that adequate safeguards must be provided to ensure that export sub- 
sidies would not be used as a means of expanding a member’s share of world ex- 
ports.*® 

At Geneva it had been argued by certain delegations that the attempt to state 
definite rules for the treatment of foreign investments would not be practicable; 
nevertheless, it was decided to try to draft provisions of a detailed nature. The 


4 For discussion of this issue, see document 8 For information on the debate in Committee 
E /CONF.2/C.2/SR.10. III on Subsidies, see document E /CONF.2/C.3/ 

5 Ibid. SR.26—E /CONF.2 /C.3/SR.27. For report of the 

6 For discussion in Committee III, see docu- subcommittee on subsidies, see document E 
ment E /CONF.2/C.3/SR.3. CONF.2/C.3/51. For United States amend- 

7 See document E/CONF.2/C.3/SR.4. For ments, see document E/CONF.2/C.3/1/Add. 
general discussion of commercial policy, see doc- 41. 
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delegates at Havana felt some concern over the possible political implications of 
the article (12), particularly with regard to vague provisions which might expose 
countries to outside pressure in matters of domestic policy which affected foreign 
investments. The United States submitted an amendment which proposed that 
international investments were to be covered only by bilateral agreements. The 
representative of Mexico (Novoa) opposed detailed standardization of rules for 
foreign investments and proposed an additional provision embodying the “Calvo 
doctrine” under which a foreign investor was considered subject only to the laws 
of the country in which the investment was located. The United States and other 
countries which did not approve of the “Calvo doctrine” voiced the opinion that 
foreign investments should remain predominantly private and efforts should be 
made to induce private ventures abroad.° 

In the case of restrictions to safeguard the balance of payments the United 
States and Great Britain found themselves on opposite sides of the question. The 
United States delegation stated that Article 21 provided the most sweeping escape 
from the basic obligations of the Charter, because it authorized the imposition of 
quantitative restrictions and because it covered the whole field of international 
trade.?° 


Charter of the International Trade Organization: As drafted and approved at 
the Havana Conference the Charter (composed of 106 articles grouped into nine 
chapters) had a threefold purpose: 1) to set forth concrete objectives in interna- 
tional trade; 2) to define a code of trading and commercial practices; and 3) to 
create the International Trade Organization, as an administrative and judicial 
agency, to administer this new trading code.'* 

Chapter I (Purpose and Objectives) stated the objectives of the Charter and 
the Trade Organization as follows: 1) to contribute to a balanced and expanding 
world economy; 2) to promote industrial and general economic development; 3) 
to provide for access by all countries to markets, products and productive facili- 
ties needed for economic development; 4) to promote reduction of tariffs and 
other barriers to trade and elimination of discriminatory treatment in interna- 
tional commerce; 5) to encourage countries to abstain from measures which might 
disrupt world commerce; and 6) to solve problems relating to international trade 
in the fields of employment, economic development, commercial policy, busi- 
hess practices and commodity policy. 

Chapter II (Employment and Economic Activity) recognized that unemploy- 
ment and underemployment were of international concern, and it therefore pro- 
vided that: 1) each member was to take action to achieve and maintain full em- 
ployment through its own measures and avoid creating balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties for other countries; 2) in cases in which a member’s balance-of-payments 
lead to balance-of-payments difficulties for other members, the member was to 
take appropriate action to correct the situation; 3) the Organization might in nec- 


9 For discussion of investments, see documents Havana, March 1948. For summary of the Char- 
E/CONF.2 /C.2 /SR.12—E /CONF.2 /C.2/SR.13. ter prepared by the United Nations Department 
10 Document E /CONF.2/C.3/SR.21. of Public Information, see New York Times, 
11 United Nations Conference on Trade and March 25, 1948, p. 2. 
Employment, Final Act and Related Documents, 12 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 340-342. 
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essary cases initiate consultations among members in order to take appropriate 
action against the international spread of unemployment, decrease in production 
or demand; 4) the Organization was to recognize the need of members to take ac. 
tion to safeguard their economies against inflationary or deflationary pressures, 
and in such cases special consideration was to be given to the consequences for 
any member of a serious decline in the demand of other countries; 5) that mem. 
bers were to eliminate substandard conditions of labor and cooperate with the 
International Labor Organization whenever possible. 

Chapter III (Economic Development and Reconstruction) declared that al] 
countries had a common interest in the productive use of the world’s human and 
material resources and provided that: 1) members were obligated to raise stand- 
ards of productivity in cooperation with ECOSOC and ITO to promote economic 
development and reconstruction; 2) members were not to impose unreasonable 
restrictions on obtaining facilities for development or reconstruction; 3) members 
had the right, without prejudice to existing international agreements, to ensure 
that foreign investments were not used as a basis for interference in their internal 
affairs or national policies and to determine to what extent they would allow fu- 
ture foreign investments; in this connection members also had the right to formu- 
late requirements as to ownership of existing and future investments although 
they were to provide reasonable opportunities for acceptable investments and 
security for existing and future investments; members were also to avoid discrimi- 
nation between foreign investments; 4) that in some cases quantitative import 
restrictions might be necessary to assist economic development and reconstruc- 
tion of particular industries but unwise use of such measures might restrict inter- 
national trade; protective measures which did not conflict with commercial policy 
obligations under the Charter were to be settled mainly by direct negotiations be- 
tween members concerned, but measures which resulted in conflict with Charter 
provisions were to be referred to ITO for approval, which was to be granted if 
certain criteria were fulfilled; 5) that special circumstances might justify prefer- 
ential agreements, but ITO must be informed of any proposed new preferential 
agreement and might authorize it by a two-thirds vote; approval must be given if 
the new arrangement fulfilled stated conditions.'* If the new preferential arrange- 
ment resulted in injury to the trade of other countries, procedures were available 
for reaching a satisfactory compensation. 

Chapter IV (Commercial Policy) stated under section (a) relating to tariffs, 
preferences and internal taxation that members were to grant most-favored-na- 
tion treatment to other members in all matters relating to customs duties, charges 
on imports and exports or on transfer of payment for imports and exports. Prefer- 
ential arrangements already in existence were allowed to remain, subject to a 
provision which obligated the members to undertake negotiations for a substan- 
tial reduction of tariffs and for elimination of preferences on a reciprocal basis. 
In any case, existing preferential margins were not to be increased. Internal 
taxes and trade regulations were not to be more severe upon products imported 

13 Conditions set forth included: 1) contigu- and 2) preferential rates must insure a sound 


ous territories among parties to the arrangement market for the industries to be protected. 
or parties belonging to the same economic region, 
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from other members than upon domestic products, with an exception to allow 
use of screen quotas to protect national film industries. 

Under section (b) quantitative restrictions in imports and exports were generally 
prohibited although a number of exceptions were permitted, among which were: 
1) measures for prevention or relief of a critical food shortage, and 2) restrictions 
covering agricultural and fisheries products needed for the enforcement of gov- 
ernment control measures. In order to protect its external financial position a mem- 
ber might restrict the quantity or value of its imports under certain stated condi- 
tions and with certain enumerated obligations. If such restrictions were allowed 
to safeguard balance of payments the Charter set forth ways in which these re- 
strictions were to be administered without discriminating between exporting 
countries. Provision was made within this section for action during a transitional 
period; until March 1, 1952, ITO approval was not required for certain devia- 
tions from the principle of non-discrimination although it was stipulated that 
members which discriminated in their import restrictions must promote the 
maximum development of multilateral trade during the transitional period. Per- 
mission was to be granted a member using quantitative restrictions for balance- 
of-payments purposes to direct its exports so as to increase its holdings of hard 
currencies if it did not deviate from the non-discrimination principles enumer- 
ated. The ITO was to work with the International Monetary Fund and to accept 
all statistical facts presented by the Fund. The ITO might require non-Fund 
members to enter into an exchange agreement with the ITO which would in- 
clude obligations similar to those under the Fund. 

Under section (c) on subsidies members were to abandon export subsidies not 
later than two years (unless ITO granted extension) after the Charter became 
effective. A special provision was included which would except export subsi- 
dies on primary commodities (in certain circumstances) although, in any case, 
export subsidies on primary products were not to be used to gain more than a 
fair share of world trade in products concerned. 

Under section (d) state trading was brought within Charter obligations for 
reduction of preferences. This section also provided that state trading enterprises 
must be guided by commercial principles in buying and selling and must not 
result in discrimination. Section (e) on general commercial provisions set forth 
standard rules for the administration of such things as freedom of transit, val- 
uation of customs, import and export formalities, trade regulations, anti-dump- 
ing, etc., while section (f) dealt with emergency measures which might be used 
to prevent the continuation of injury to domestic products as a result of conces- 
sions under the Charter. This section further provided for the formation of cus- 
toms unions and free-trade areas under certain specified conditions. 

Chapter V (Restrictive Business Practices) obligated members to refrain from 
restrictive business practices which were inconsistent with the Charter. The ITO 
was given limited power to investigate complaints relating to price-fixing, terri- 
torial exclusion, discrimination, production quotas, technological restrictions 
and thereafter to request members engaged in such practices to take remedial 
action in accordance with their respective laws and procedures. Following this 
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action the ITO was authorized to publish the results in any particular case. The 
Chapter further provided for studies relating to restrictive business practices, 
cooperative remedial action, and domestic measures against restrictive business 
practices. 

Chapter VI (Inter-Governmental Commodity Agreements) declared that jp. 
tergovernmental commodity arrangements were regarded as appropriate jn 
enumerated cases as, for example, the protection of natural resources from yp. 
necessary exhaustion, the expansion of the production of a primary commodity, 
the equitable distribution of a primary commodity in short supply, the protection 
of price stability of primary commodities and promotion of economic adjust. 
ments of various types. The Chapter laid down procedures for governing study 
groups, holding commodity conferences and other aspects of commodity agree- 
ments. The Organization was to be particularly concerned with “ ‘control” agree- 


ments which might result in harmful trade effects. Members were authorized to 


enter into “control” agreements only through Charter provisions, although in 
times of unusual delay they might be allowed to proceed by direct negotiation, 
In general, commodity control agreements were to be used only in cases of a bur- 
densome surplus of a primary commodity or widespread unemployment or u- 
deremployment in connection with a primary commodity. 

Chapter VII (International Trade Organization) set forth the structure and 
functions of the Organization. Original members were: 1) those states invited 
to the Conference whose governments accepted the Charter; 2) those customs 
territories invited to the Conference on whose behalf a competent member ac- 
cepted the Charter; 3) states whose membership was approved by the Confer- 
ence; 4) customs territories not invited to the Conference whose admission was 
approved by the Conference. The Conference was to determine by a two-thirds 
majority the conditions under which membership might be extended to the Free 
Territory of Trieste, trust territories or special regimes. Upon application by com- 
petent authorities the Conference was to determine obligations and rights of 
authorities in respect of military occupation zones. 

Functions of the Organization were enumerated as follows: 1) the collection 
and publishing of information relating to international trade; 2) the facilitation 
of consultation among members; 3) the promotion of bilateral or multilateral 
agreements concerning the just treatment of foreign nationals and enterprises; 
4) the expansion of international trade; 5) the promotion of technical training 
necessary to economic development; 6) collaboration with ECOSOC and other 
intergovernmental organizations in undertaking studies on world prices of pri- 
mary commodities and international agreements; 7) the furnishing of advice 
and assistance to members on any matters relating to the Charter; 8) coopera- 
tion with the United Nations in furthering economic and social objectives of the 
United Nations; and 9) other functions set forth in various parts of the Charter. 

The Organization was to consist of a Conference, an Executive Board and nec- 
essary commissions and organs, and was to be headed by a Director- General. 
The Conference was to consist of all members of the Organization with one vote 
per member; decisions were to be taken by a majority present and voting, ex 
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cept as otherwise provided in the Charter. The Executive Board was to consist 
of eighteen members selected by the Conference on the basis of chief economic 
importance and geographical representation. At intervals of three years the Con- 
ference was to determine the eight members of chief economic importance to 
be declared members of the Board. A customs union was to be considered eligible 
for membership on the Executive Board on the same basis as a single member. 

The Organization was to be brought into relationship with the United Nations 
as a specialized agency as soon as practicable. The Organization could work 
with intergovernmental and nongovernmental organizations on matters within 
the scope of the Charter. 

Chapter VIII (Settlement of Differences) provided that a dispute might be re- 
ferred to the Executive Board with provisions for appeal to the Conference. The 
Organization might request advisory opinions from the International Court of 
Justice on legal questions relating to the Organization’s activities. Members were 
obligated not to undertake procedures of settlement which were not provided 
by the Charter. Detailed rules of procedure for settling differences were to be 
established by the Organization. 

Chapter IX (General Provisions) listed general exceptions to the Charter, nota- 
bly those relating to security matters, and covered such topics as review of the 
Charter, amendments, withdrawal and termination, entry into force, territorial 
application and annexes. 


Resolutions of the Conference:'* In addition to completion of the Charter for 
the International Trade Organization the Conference passed six resolutions as 
a supplement to that document. 

The first resolution, formulated and approved in Committee VI, provided for 
the establishment of an Interim Commission for the ITO consisting of the gov- 
ernments which had approved the resolution and which were entitled to original 
membership in the Organization. The commission was to elect an Executive 
Committee of eighteen members which was to hold its first meeting in Havana 
immediately after its establishment and which was to submit a report of the 
commission’s activities to the first regular session of the Conference. The Interim 
Commission as a whole was to have the following functions: 1) convocation of 
the first regular session of the Conference not less than four months nor more 
than six months after receipt of the last acceptance needed to bring the Charter 
into force; 2) completion of a provisional agenda for the first regular session of 
the Conference; 3) preparation of a draft agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the Organization; and 4) performance of all functions necessary to the 
establishment of the Organization. 

The second resolution, approved by Committee VI, provided that the Interim 
Commission was to consult with appropriate officials of the International Court of 
Justice or with the Court itself and report to the regular session of the Confer- 
ence upon whether procedures provided in Chapter VIII of the Charter needed 
to be changed to ensure that decisions by the Court on matters referred to it 


14 United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, Final Act and Related Documents, Ha- 
vana, March 1948. 
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by the Organization should have the nature of a judgment, and whether ap 
amendment should be presented to the Conference in accordance with the annex 
_to Article 100 of the Charter. 

The third resolution, formulated by Committee V, recommended that 
ECOSOC amend the composition of the Interim Coordinating Committee fo; 
International Commodity Arrangements to provide that the Chairman of that 
Committee be nominated by the Interim Commission of ITO, while the fourth 


| 
; 


resolution, approved by Committee I, suggested that ECOSOC initiate or ep. ) 


courage studies and recommend appropriate action in connection with interna. 
tional aspects of population problems as these related to employment, production 
and demand. It further suggested that ECOSOC in conjunction with other agen- 
cies consider the problems of temporary or seasonal migration of workers for the 
purpose of formulating, in consultation with members directly affected, con- 
ventions and bilateral agreements on the basis of which individual governments 
might combine their actions. 

A resolution formulated by Committee II declared that the Interim Commis. 
sion should examine the activities of the United Nations and other organizations 
relating to general economic development and reconstruction and availability of 
facilities for technical surveys or studies concerning industrial and economic de- 
velopment, and should report to the Organization upon 1) structure and admin- 
istrative methods, and 2) working relations with the United Nations, the special- 
ized agencies and other intergovernmental organizations in order to enable the 
ITO to carry out its functions for the promotion of the economic development 
and reconstruction of its members. 


Interim Commission: At the first meeting of the Interim Commission on March 
20 in Havana five executive seats were granted to the countries or customs unions 
of greatest importance in world trade: the United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
France and Benelux (Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg). Countries 
having the greatest potential importance in this field were also chosen to sit on 
the Executive Committee; they were China, India and the USSR (in the 
USSR’s absence this opening would be filled by another election along geo- 
graphical lines). Other elected countries included Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, El 
Salvador, Egypt, the Philippines, Norway, Australia, Italy, Czechoslovakia and 
Greece. Max Suetens (Belgium) was elected chairman of the first meeting and 


- 


} 


Eric Wyndham White (Great Britain) was chosen as Executive Secretary of the 


Commission.?® 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee on March 24 in Havana, topics for 
discussion included 1) the appointment of the Economic Development Adviser, 
2) functions of the Commission; and 3) proposed budget for the Interim Com- 
mission. After an exchange of views it was decided that the Executive Secre- 
tary was to appoint the Economic Development Adviser from names submitted 
‘by members of the Committee. The committee also agreed to appoint repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Brazil, China, Egypt, France, India, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, United Kingdom and the United States as a consultative panel for the 


15 New York Times, March 21, 1948, p. 17. 
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Executive Secretary with respect to a report on economic development. The 
committee decided to reconvene on August 25, 1948."® 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


The Mexico City Conference of UNESCO’ allocated the following amounts 
to the program budgets:* reconstruction, $614,141; fundamental education, 
$255,035; education for international understanding, $433,584; mass commu- 
nications, $944,797; natural science field stations, $311,261; Hylean Amazon 
project, $55,750; study of social tensions, $159,732; exchange of persons, $130,- 
420; exchange of information, $423,302; and national commissions and cooper- 
ating bodies, $52,109.* Specific progress was made on a number of these proj- 
ects during the period under review. 

On April 30, 1948, representatives of Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
France, the Netherlands, Peru, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Venezuela met at Iquitos, Peru, to complete consideration of the Conven- 
tion for the International Hylean Amazon Institute and to prepare programs for 
its first year of operation. Secretary of the conference was E. J. H. Corner, prin- 
cipal field science officer for UNESCO in Latin America. Representatives of 
FAO, WHO, ILO, the Pan American Union, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
and the Inter-American Institute of Agriculture attended the conference.* 

The study of social tensions was started by the appointment of Prof. Albert H. 
Cantril of Princeton University as director of an “Inquiry into the Tensions Af- 
fecting International Understanding,” a project which was to utilize the coopera- 
tive resources of the major research centers and universities in the 41 member 
states of UNESCO.* The pilot project in education in Nyasaland, aimed at in- 
creasing living standards and literacy, was begun through the arrival in that 
territory of a team of British and African experts in local administration, agricul- 
ture, medicine and veterinary practice, equipped with both films and phono- 
graphs as teaching aids.* A total of 58 fellowships was made available for stu- 
dents from the war-devastated countries of China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, the Philippines, and Poland by UNESCO. 


The fellowships were to run six months and covered work in science and social 


16 Document ICITO /EC.1/SR.2. 


1 For summary of the work of the Mexico City 
Conference of UNESCO see International Organi- 
zation, II, p. 136. 

2See National Commission News, vol. 1, no. 
8, p. 2 and UNESCO Courier, February, 1948. 
These are more accurate figures than those re- 
ported in the February 1948 issue of International 
Organization, which were based upon the United 
Nations Bulletin. 

8 The approval of specific budgets for each pro- 
Posed program was a major innovation and im- 
provement in UNESCO administrative procedure 
decided upon at Mexico City. A special committee 
of the Administrative and External Relations 


Commission of the General Conference had, after 
consultation with the auditor, reported that it was 
“clear beyond doubt that, at least until the begin- 
ning of this year [1947], the accounts of the Or- 
ganization were kept in a most haphazard manner, 
not to put it stronger than that and that there was 
hardly any control over accounts and expendi- 
ture.” Irregularities had resulted in unrecoverable 
defalcations by a cashier and questionable ac- 
counting procedures in UNESCO’s earlier period. 
The result was a series of resolutions by the Gen- 
eral Conference designed to tighten up budgetary 
and administrative matters. Document 2C /130. 

4 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 318. 

5 New York Times, February 24, 1948. 

@ UNESCO Courier, February, 1948. 
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development, cinema and radio education, problems of war-affected children, 
librarianship, educational administration and art and music education.” 


In the natural science field, UNESCO’s system of field science cooperation | 


offices was extended to include South Asia as well as the Middle East, Far East 
and Latin America. In the Far East, the field science center took over from 
UNRRA the distribution of $2,000,000 of engineering equipment to Chinese 
educational institutions.® 

In addition, the surveys begun in 1947 on mass media in education and upon 
fundamental education were to be continued, and UNESCO continued its fune. 
tion of providing staff for the Temporary International Council for Educational 
Reconstruction, which coordinated the work of some twenty international volun- 
tary agencies engaged in the provision of books and teaching materials to war. 
devastated countries. To attract attention to this problem, UNESCO published 
the results of a survey conducted by its staff on the shortages and needs under 
the title “The Book of Needs.”® 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


The United Kingdom, which as the Mandatory Power in Palestine was also 
responsible for Palestinian relations with the Universal Postal Union, informed 
the United Nations Palestine Commission in March 1948 that it could not as- 
sume responsibility for mail reaching Palestine after certain specified dates: 
March 15 for parcel mail, April 15 for letter mail sent by surface routes, 
April 15 for parcel mail sent to Palestine in transit to countries beyond, and 
February 29 for money order service. The Commission relayed this information 
to the International Bureau of the Union, which stated that the Palestine Com- 
mission or any agent it chose to appoint during the transitional period prior to 
the establishment of independent states might enter into relationship with the 
Union. The Commission instructed its advance party in Jerusalem to determine 
the best method for establishing emergency postal arrangements.' 

Conversations were held between the President of the Executive and Liaison 
Commission (Le Mouél) and the Assistant Secretary General for Air Transport of 
ICAO (Weld) on the use to be made of the ICAO study on international air mail. 
The Union suggested that ICAO act as expert consultant in the general field, and 
supply a general survey which would be useful to postal administrations in ne- 
gotiations with air mail carriers.” 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


On April 7, 1948 the World Health Organization came into existence as a 
specialized agency of the United Nations with the ratification of its constitution 
by the Byelorussian SSR and Mexico. These ratifications brought the total num- 
ber of ratifying States (Member governments of the United Nations) to 27, or 

7 UNESCO Courier, February 1948. 1 Document A/532. 


8 Ibid. 2 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, February 1948, p. 4. 
9 Ibid. 
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one more than were required by the WHO Constitution to bring the Organiza- 
tion into existence. The Member states who had ratified the Constitution at 
that time were Australia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Haiti, India, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Saudi Arabia, Siam, Sweden, Syria, Turkey, Ukrainian SSR, Union of 
South Africa, USSR, United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. In addition, Albania, 
Austria, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland and Transjordan had also 
joined the organization." 


Fifth Session of the Interim Commission: As it had expected that the World 
Health Organization would become a permanent organization early in 1948, the 
WHO Interim Commission at its fifth session from January 22 to February 7, 
1948 had laid the groundwork for the first World Health Assembly, which was 
scheduled to convene in Geneva on June 24, 1948. The Interim Commission 
drew up the agenda for the Assembly, the budget for its first year, and a long 
range program for the permanent organization. It also approved an outline of 
a report which was to be submitted to the World Health Assembly on its own 
activities since its establishment in 1946, and drew up several recommenda- 
tions to be transmitted to the Assembly.’ 

The Interim Commission recommended strongly that medical cooperation 
with accredited governmental and non-governmental agencies be continued, 
suggesting that the draft agreements drawn up between the Interim Commis- 
sion and several United Nations specialized agencies be continued. These agree- 
ments provided that WHO serve in an advisory capacity in the fields of medicine 
and public health to the ILO, UNESCO, FAO, the International Civil Service 
Advisory Board, the Social Commission of ECOSOC, and the United Nations 
Scientific Conference for Conservation and Utilization of Resources. 

The Interim Commission further recommended that medical assistance to the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund be continued. ICEF at the fifth ses- 
sion of the Interim Commission had asked the help of WHO in an anti-venereal 
campaign among mothers and children, by means of mass treatment with peni- 
cillin.* 

The extension and continuation of the work of biological standardization and 
unification of pharmacopoeias were recommended as one of the most important 
projects of the permanent organization, as were the pursuit of campaigns against 
communicable diseases and the promotion of health protection for children. 
The World Health Assembly was urged to launch an attack against venereal dis- 
eases on a world-wide scale with special emphasis upon the early stages of 
syphilis and large-scale use of penicillin, and it was also proposed that WHO 
continue the field services and medical missions formerly sent by UNRRA to 
various countries and later taken over by the Interim Commission.° 

The Interim Commission also suggested the revision of the international vac- 
cination certificate, the original certificate being changed into a more permanent 


1 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 325. 3 Ibid., p. 3. 
2 WHO Interim Commission News Letter, Feb- 4 Ibid., p. 3. 
ruary 13, 1948. 5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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form. Measures should also be taken to speed up world-wide health information 
services through an international network of reporting stations. 


The Interim Commission suggested a budget of $6,473,991 to cover the first 


fiscal year of the permanent World Health Organization. No specific proposals 
were made as to what should be done to finance the latter months of 1948 which 
it was expected, would constitute the initial period of operation of the organiza. 
tion, as it was felt that the budget for that period could better be decided upon 
by the Assembly after it had decided on the date for the termination of the In. 
terim Commission, the site of the permanent headquarters and the level of the 
organization’s activity during its first full year. Financing of this transition period 
would require supplementary funds and it was hoped that the budget for this 
period would include provisions both for repayment to the United Nations of 
money loaned to the Interim Commission, and for the establishment of a Work. 
ing Capital Fund which would enable WHO to start its first year on a sound 
financial basis.* Possible financial difficulties were expected because the United 
States, which was to contribute a large share of the organization’s budget, had 
not yet ratified the WHO Constitution. 

A special committee composed of representatives of India, Egypt, France, 
Mexico, and Norway studied the question of headquarters but arrived at no con- 
clusions. The final decision was to be made by the WHO Assembly.’ 


Other Meetings: The Expert Committee on Venereal Diseases met in Geneva 
from January 12 to 16, 1948. Its agenda included discussions of the problems of 
diagnosis and treatment of venereal diseases, medical education in venereology, 
the availability of drugs, serological standardization and laboratory facilities, 
training facilities, fellowships, lectureships, and international health regulations 
for venereal diseases. 

The Expert Committee on Tuberculosis met in Geneva from February 16 to 
20, 1948. Its program, which was to be presented to the World Health Assem- 
bly for approval, included 1) prevention of the disease, 2) case-finding, 3) iso- 
lation and medical care, 4) rehabilitation and after-care, and 5) social and eco- 
nomic protection for afflicted families. 

The International Committee on Biological Standardization met in Geneva 
from March 18 to 23, 1948. On its agenda were the standardization of anti- 
cholera vaccines and of methods of preparing and testing “BCG vaccine,” used 
against tuberculosis, as well as other technical questions. The Expert Committee 
on International Epidemic Control met in Geneva from April 12 to 17. 

A meeting of the International Commission for the Sixth Decennial Revision 
of the Lists of Causes of Death was held in Paris from April 26 to 30. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to give final consideration to the list and to gain accept- 
ance for it from the experts of all countries. The list was to be presented to the 
World Health Assembly for its consideration. 


The Expert Committee on Malaria was scheduled to meet in Washington in | 


May 1948. 


6 Ibid., p. 2. 7 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 435. 
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Relations with Other Organizations: During the period from December 20, 
1947 to March 1, 1948, the WHO Interim Commission was represented by ob- 
servers at meetings of the Advisory Committee on Resettlement of Specialists, 
the Commission on the Status of Women, the Subcommission on the Freedom 
of Information and the Press, the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
United Nations Maritime Conference. 

A joint FAO-WHO Committee on Child Nutrition, composed of doctors and 
nutrition experts, was created at the request of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. The committee was to review the condition of children in 
Europe and in China and to provide information and advise on the needs of 
the undernourished and tubercular.® 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION (PROPOSED) 


The Conference of Directors of the International Meteorological Organization, 
meeting in Washington, D.C., on September 22, 1947, formulated and opened 
for signature on October 11, 1947, the Convention of the World Meteorological 
Organization, an intergovernmental body which as a specialized agency was to 
continue the functions of the semi-official International Meteorological Organi- 
zation. The Final Act of the Conference suspended the rights of the Director of 
the Spanish Meteorological Service in accordance with the resolution of the 
General Assembly of December 12, 1946, and provided for the convening of 
the first meeting of the Congress of the World Meteorological Organization im- 
mediately upon the coming into force of the Convention. The projected organi- 
zation was to consist of 1) the World Meteorological Congress, which would 
convene at least every four years to adopt technical regulations covering mete- 
orological practices and procedures, and to determine general policies for the 
fulfilment of the purposes of the organization; 2) the Executive Committee, which 
would meet at least once a year to supervise the execution of the resolutions of 
the Congress, adopt resolutions arising from the recommendations of the tech- 
nical commissions of the organization, provide technical information and assist- 
ance in the field of meteorology, and study matters affecting international me- 
teorology and the operation of meteorological services; 3) regional associations 
meeting as often as necessary to promote the execution of the resolutions of the 
Congress and the Executive Committee in their respective regions, to coordinate 
meteorological and associated activities and to make recommendations to the 
Congress and the Committee on matters within the purpose of the organization; 

4) technical commissions to be established by the Congress to study and make 
recommendations on any subject within the scope of the organization; and 5) a 
permanent secretariat. The future status of the organization as a specialized 
agency was provided for in Article 25 of the Convention.’ 

On March 10, 1948, the United Nations Economic and Social Council voted 
to enter into negotiations with the organization, looking toward the conclusion 
of an agreement under Article 57 of the Charter. 


™ 8 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, 1 Canadian Treaty Series, 1947, No. 34. 
»p. 6. 








If]. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ARAB LEAGUE 


Because of serious dissension within Arab policy-making groups, the Arab 
League reportedly made attempts to straighten out the differences between Haj 
Amin el- Husseini, the exiled Mufti of Jerusalem, and King Abdullah of Trans. 
jordan regarding military procedure in the proposed Palestine invasion.’ On 
January 15, 1948 Assad Dagher Bey, Chief of the press section of the Arab 
League, announced that regular armies of the Arab countries were planning to 
occupy all of Palestine as soon as the British withdrew, and he further stated 
that intervention by an international police force or any large body of foreign 
troops would be considered as an unfriendly act by the Arab states. At this same 
press conference it was disclosed that the Arab governments had sent notes to the 
United States and Great Britain informing them that the Arab League had de- 
cided to give all possible aid to the Arabs of Palestine.* Up to that time, the 
League, while encouraging action against the establishment of a Jewish state, 
had taken no official recognition of the guerrilla warfare; it had been reported, 
however, that Fawzi el-K: wukji, commander of the Arab People’s Army in Syria, 
was pressing for more active assistance from the members of the Arab League. 
Shortly thereafter, on January 23, it was announced that he had crossed the 
border into Palestine from Syria to carry out a reorganization of Arab forces. 

In January the British War Office declined to reveal the value of military arms 
and equipment being transferred by the United Kingdom to Iraq, Egypt and 
Transjordan, but the Office did state that the current transfer of arms and sup- 
plies to these Arab states was not a new phase in British policy but a continuing 
fulfillment of treaty obligations. The Office statement added that Great Britain 
had over a period of years supplied certain Arab and Middle Eastern States with 
both military and non-military equipment and that these deliveries formed part 
of the obligations between the United Kingdom and these states and were not 
connected with the present situation. On January 23 a British Government 
spokesman stated that if the Arab Legion, Transjordan’s national army, should 
start an attack in Palestine after the departure of British troops the Legion's an- 
nual subsidy from the British Treasury would be withdrawn.* 

On February 17, 1948, at its ninth meeting in Cairo, the Council of the Arab 
League unanimously adopted the recommendations of its Political Committee 
concerning Palestine as well as recommendations concerning unification of trade 
marks, commercial documents and the practice of pharmacy. The Council pro- 


1 New York Times, January 14, 1948; ibid., 8 Ibid., January 27, 1948. 

January 27, 1948. 4 Ibid., January 14, 1948. 

2 Ibid., January 16, 1948. 5 Ibid., January 29, 1948. 
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sed that member states enact these recommendations in accordance with their 
respective laws." 

At a meeting on February 22 it was decided by the League that if the Security 
Council approved an international police force for Palestine, the League would 
hold a military conference in Syria to create an “Arab Liberation Army” com- 
posed of units of the regular armies of the Arab countries to take the place of 
the existing Arab People’s Army. At the same time Secretary-General Azzam 
Pasha announced that no economic priorities were to be given to any country 
which had voted for the partition of Palestine, and that Arab League states 
which had already granted oil concessions had promised to reconsider these con- 
cessions when necessary.’ In this connection, on February 21 it was announced 
that the Arab League had decided not to permit any American companies to 
lay pipelines across the territories of its member countries until United States 
policy toward the partition of Palestine had altered. On February 27 the Po- 
litical Committee of the League recommended to the Council that no member 
state should sign a pact, military or otherwise, with a foreign power unless ap- 
proved by the Arab League.* 

On February 22 the Secretary-General of the Arab League (Azzam Pasha) 
announced that a state of civil war existed in Yemen following the death of the 
kingdom’s monarch. A delegation for the Arab League left Cairo for Yemen to 
investigate the situation and to advise the new government.® Somewhat later, in 
acommuniqué on Yemen, the League Political Committee announced that it had 
agreed to the recommendations that the League recognize Imam Seif el-Islam 
Ahmed as the new monarch.!° 

The Palestine situation became more tense during April with the reconvening 
of the Political Committee to consider, among other topics, whether King Abdul- 
lah of Transjordan was to occupy Palestine with the Arab Legion after the United 
Kingdom mandate ended on May 15. It was reported that Lebanon and Syria, 
distrustful of attempts by King Abdullah to incorporate their territories into a 
“greater Syria,” were afraid that Transjordanian occupation of Palestine might 
become permanent.'! However, several of the Arab states seemed willing to 
support such an occupation if it was undertaken under Arab League supervision. 

The Arab League plan of action for Palestine was reportedly one which in- 
cluded the occupation of that country by the Transjordan Arab Legion and the 
creation of a provisional government headed by the Mufti of Jerusalem. The 
plan envisaged eventual elections and the formation of a Legislative Assembly 
in which Jews were to be included as a minority group.'* 

Rumors of initial military action on the part of the Arabs persisted through- 
out this period as both the Palestine Commission and the Security Council of the 
United Nations were working on solutions to the Palestine problem.** It was re- 
ported on April 13 that a second Arab Army force had begun moving into Pales- 


6 Arab News Bulletin, April 3, 1948, p. 6. 12 Thid., April 14, 1948. 

7 Middle East Journal, Il, p. 204. 13 For information on work of the Palestine 
8 Ibid. Commission, see this issue, p. 283-8; for in- 
9 New York Times, February 23, 1948, p. 3. formation on the work of the Security Council, 
10 Arab News Bulletin, April 3, 1948, p. 6. see this issue, p. 306-11. 


11 New York Times, April 11, 1948. 
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tine from Syrian training camps to join Fawzi el-Kawukji’s army, and a third force 
was expected to move into southern Palestine from Egypt. 


On April 23 King Abdullah (Transjordan) urged all Arab nations to send | 


their armies into Palestine when the British troops evacuated. On April 24 rep- 


resentatives of the Arab states met in Amman, Transjordan, to consider sending 


their national forces into Palestine; although all official representatives of the 
Arab states maintained that their armies would not enter Palestine until the 
British mandate ended, press reports indicated that Arab forces would be pre- 
pared to enter before that time.'* 

Presumably as a result of Jewish seizure of Haifa, Palestine’s principal sea- 
port, on April 26 the conference of military advisers from Arab League states 
indicated a decision to invade Palestine with regular land, sea and air forces 
before May 15.'° Meanwhile, King Abdullah stated that following a decision 
taken by the military council he planned to take personal command of the armies 
of Transjordan, Syria and Lebanon and to move into Palestine almost immedi- 
ately.‘° Unofficial reports at Arab League headquarters revealed that Egypt 
and Syria had ordered their army garrisons on the Palestine frontier to be ready 
for an invasion order. In the midst of these preparations King Farouk of Egypt 
issued a statement interpreted as a warning against hasty measures, stating 
that if Arab armies entered Palestine the occupation should be temporary, and 
that Palestine should be handed over to its inhabitants to govern as they wished." 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Fifth Meeting of the Caribbean Commission: Resolutions adopted by the 
Caribbean Commission which met in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, from December 8 
to 13, 1947, assigned Guadeloupe and November 1948 as the place and date 
for the third biennial session of the West Indian Conference, planned the con- 
ference agenda, and gave publicity to the recommendations of the Caribbean 
Research Council which had met in Port-of-Spain the week before. The Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of Governor William H. Hastie (United States) 
set its budget at $343,537, which represented a reduction of $27,800 from its 
budget of the previous year. The Commission discussed a reorganization of its 
machinery and personnel, and suggested that the personnel of the central secre- 
tariat be strengthened by gradual addition of scientific and technical staff. 

The report of the Caribbean Research Council was considered by the Com- 
mission, but because of a lack of time it was referred to the Commission’s Work- 
ing Committee for discussion, after the four national sections had had an oppor- 
tunity to examine it. The Secretary-General of the Commission was directed to 
follow closely the establishment of the proposed Caribbean Tourist Develop- 
ment Association, in order to set the Association in action as soon as possible, 
and the Commission adopted a resolution recommending that the draft of the 


14 New York Times, April 25, 1948, p. 14. 16 Ibid. 
15 Ibid., April 27, 1948. 17 Ibid. 
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United Nations “International Bill of Rights” be submitted for discussion to the 
next meeting of the West Indian Conference. 


Other Meetings: The first meeting of the Caribbean Research Council, which 
was set up in 1943 as an auxiliary body to the Caribbean Commission, was held 
in Port-of-Spain from November 27 to December 8, 1947. Health, education, 
surveys of child nutritional needs, studies of foodstuffs and other topics of re- 
gional importance were considered. The council’s publication program was also 
discussed, as were the promotion of regional scientific, technological, and eco- 
nomic development, the granting of research scholarships, and the avoidance of 
duplication by the council of the work of existing agencies. Mr. H. J. Page, prin- 
cipal of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad, was elected 
chairman of the council for 1948. 

On December 15, 1947 the Panel of Experts appointed by the Caribbean 
Commission to survey industrial development and potentialities of the Caribbean 
area held a preparatory meeting in Port-of-Spain. Information on the costs of 
agricultural raw materials used by or of potential use to industry was to be col- 
lected and market potentialities, available manpower, and other allied topics 
were to be studied in connection with the survey. The panel’s next meeting was 
set for February 23, 1948 in Port-of-Spain.* 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Ninth International Conference of American States 


The Ninth International Conference of American States convened in Bogota, 
Colombia, on March 30, 1948, to consider a seven-topic agenda: 1) reorganiza- 
tion, consolidation, and strengthening of the Inter-American system; 2) regula- 
tion of the dependent organs and specialized inter-American agencies; 3) eco- 
nomic cooperation; 4) recognition of de facto governments; 5) “defense and 
preservation of democracy in America in face of the possible installation of un- 
democratic regimes on the continent”; 6) European colonies in America; and 7) 
development and improvement of inter-American social services.’ 

Following election of Laureano Gémez, Foreign Minister of Colombia, as 
president, the conference was divided into six main commissions in accordance 
with the principal items on the agenda. After civil riots in Bogota on April 9 
forced postponement of meetings until April 14, most of the work of the con- 
ference was taken over by the Steering Committee, with the exception of eco- 
nomic matters which continued under discussion in the Economic Commission. 
The final act of the conference, which included an organic pact for the inter- 
American system, a treaty on the pacific settlement of disputes, an accord on 
diplomatic recognition, and resolutions concerning American colonies and the 

1 Caribbean Commission Monthly Bulletin, 1, 1 Handbook for Delegates to the Ninth Inter- 


December 1947. national Conference of American States, Bogotd, 
Colombia, March 30, 1948, p. 3-5. 
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defense of democracy against totalitarianism, was signed on April 30, while a 
pact on inter-American economic cooperation was accepted on May 2. 


Organic Pact of the Inter-American System: The conference had before it for 
consideration a draft Organic Pact of the Inter-American System, formulated b 
the Committee on the Organization of the Inter-American System of the Pap 
American Union Governing Board, which was designed to improve and 
strengthen the system and to bring into formal relationship the disparate bodies 
previously existing. As proposed by the committee, the pact recognized the na. 
ture and purposes of the inter-American system, including pacific settlement of 
disputes and the system of collective security adopted at Rio de Janeiro in Sep- 
tember 1947,* and reorganized the organs of the system to include: 1) Inter. 
American Assemblies: the International Conferences of American States, meet- 
ings of consultation of the ministers of foreign affairs, and specialized confer- 
ences; 2) the Pan American Union: the Governing Board, the Secretariat, and 
dependent councils dealing with economic and social, military, juridical, and 
cultural affairs; and 3) specialized organizations. Under this proposal, the con- 
ferences would determine general policy, which would be carried out by the 
Pan American Union and the specialized groups, with the Governing Board act- 
ing as a supervisory agency and permanent organ of the conferences.* 

Discussion of the pact at the conference centered primarily around two points, 
the role of the Governing Board and the position to be occupied by the pro- 
posed Inter-American Defense Council. Argentina objected to provisions re- 
garding the two bodies in the draft pact, insisting that the Governing Board 
had been made too powerful and that the defense council should be removed 
completely from its control, since otherwise the council would be dominated by 
political rather than purely military motives; she also stated that the concept of 
“collective action” envisaged in the pact was the “basic element of the super- 
state” and contrary to fundamental inter-American principles of non-interven- 
tion.t A compromise was reached when Argentina agreed to a United States 
amendment which gave the Governing Board no new powers but protected its 
status under the Rio treaty,’ while defense matters were to be outside the regu- 
lar framework of the Gove ming Board and under the control of the meetings of 
foreign ministers. 

As finally accepted, the pact created a new systematized Organization of 
American States to replace the loosely organized inter-American machinery ex- 
isting before the conference. The supreme organ of the Organization was to be 
the Inter-American Conference, which would meet every five years to decide 
the general policy and action of the Organization, with special conferences to 
be held when approved by two-thirds of the member governments. A second 


charts of the existing and proposed organization, 


2 For summary of the Rio de Janeiro confer- 
see William Sanders, “Sovereignty and Interde- 


ence and the treaty, see International Organiza- 





tion, II, p. 143—4; for text of the treaty see 
ibid., p. 202-6. 

8 “Project of Organic Pact of the Inter-Amer- 
ican System,”” Document CB—10—E, Washington, 
Pan American Union, 1948. For a general dis- 
cussion of the inter-American system, with 


pendence in the New World: Comments on the 
Inter-American System,” Department of State 
Bulletin, XVIII, p. 155-84. 
4 New York Times, April 5 and 6, 
5 Ibid., April 16, 1948. 
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major organ was to be the Meeting of Consultation of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, which might be convened at the request of any member state to the 
Council of the Organization and its approval by a majority vote; in case of armed 
attack within the territory of an American state or within “the region of security 
delimited by treaties in force”® the meeting was to be held immediately. An 
Advisory Defense Committee was created to advise the meeting on problems of 
military cooperation, while the existing inter-American Defense Board was to 
continue to act as a preparatory organ. 

Under the new Charter the Governing Board of the Pan American Union be- 
came the Council of the Organization, with powers, derived from inter-American 
treaties and agreements, to take cognizance of matters referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conference or the meeting of foreign ministers. Its supervisory func- 
tions over the Pan American Union were to continue, and it was also to 1) sub- 
mit to the governments and the Inter-American Conference proposals concern- 
ing the structure or programs of the specialized inter-American organizations; 
2) conclude agreements with such organizations or with “other American organi- 
zations of recognized international standing”; 3) promote collaboration with the 
United Nations and its specialized organizations; and 4) fix the budget of the 
Organization and allocate quotas among member governments. 

Subsidiary to the Council were to be the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American Cultural 
Council, which were recognized as having technical autonomy within their 
fields but whose decisions were not to encroach on the Council’s sphere of ac- 
tion. The Inter-American Juridical Committee of Rio de Janeiro was to be the 
petmanent committee of the Inter-American Council of Jurists, while a Commit- 
tee for Cultural Action was to be created as the permanent organ of the Inter- 
American Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union was recognized as the central permanent organ and 
general secretariat of the Organization, under the direction of a Secretary-Gen- 
eral who would be entitled to participate without vote in any meetings held 
under the aegis of the Organization. The Assistant Secretary-General of the 
Union would act as secretary to the Council, while chiefs of the appropriate 
departments in the Union’ were to be executive secretaries for the dependent 
organizations of the Council. The international character of the secretariat was 
established. 

Specialized conferences and organizations were also recognized by the pact, 
to “deal with special technical matters or to develop specific aspects of inter- 
American cooperation.” The organizations were to maintain technical autonomy, 
while taking account of recommendations of the Council and submitting reports 
to it; they were free to work with world agencies of the same character.*® 

The Charter stated specifically that the Organization of American States was 


6 For the security region delimited in the In- see International Organization, Il, p. 174-5. 
ter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, see 8 For report to the conference on the special- 
International Organization, II, p. 203; for map ized organizations, see “Report on Specialized 
see Pan American Union Bulletin, LXXXI, Octo- Inter-American Organizations,””» Document CB-— 
ber 1947, p. 540. 2-E, Washington, Pan American Union, 1948. 


7 For departmental organization of the Union, 
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“a regional agency within the United Nations,” and that none of its provisions 
might be construed as impairing rights or obligations of member states unde 
the Charter of the United Nations. Principles of international law and order, 
solidarity of the American states, pacific settlement of disputes, non- -ag gression, 
social justice and economic cooperation were enunciated by the pact, which als 
contained chapters dealing with collective security, and economic, social and 
cultural standards. A chapter on the fundamental rights and duties of states 
emphasized the juridical equality of all nations, the inviolability of a state’s ter. 
tory, and the fact that “the political existence of a state is independent of its ree. 
ognition by other states.” Economic or political measures, used by one state to 
inflict its will on another, were condemned, as was intervention by one state jn 
the affairs of another for any reason whatsoever. It was provided, however, that 
measures adopted for the maintenance of peace and security in accordance with 
existing treaties did not constitute intervention. 

The Charter was to enter into force when accepted by two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can States, and was to remain in force indefinitely. It might be denounced by a 
state, the denunciation to go into effect two years after its receipt by the Pan 

American Union.® 


Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes: The second treaty drawn up 
by the conference, to be known as the Pact of Bogota, was basically a consolida- 
tion of eight inter-American treaties on the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, signed since the Gondra treaty of 1923. Formulated by the Inter-Amer:- 

can Juridical Committee,’° the pact combined features of these treaties, the 1947 
treaty of Rio de Janeiro, and the Charter of the United Nations dealing with 1) 
general obligation of states to settle disputes by peaceful procedures, 2) good 
offices and mediation, 3) investigation and conciliation, 4) arbitration, and 5) 
judicial settlement. It was provided that when the treaty came into effect the 
eight other inter-American treaties on the subject would be abrogated. 

The United States filed two reservations to the treaty, one on a clause which 
submitted political as well as legal disputes to the International Court of Justice, 
the second on a provision whereby an alien would be prohibited from receiving 
diplomatic assistance in court cases."! 


Economic Cooperation: A project for inter-American economic cooperation 
submitted by the Inter-American Economic and Social Council in accordance 
with a resolution of the Rio conference was also considered by the conference. 
The draft text contained chapters dealing with technical and financial coopera- 
tion, private investment, cooperation for industrialization, social guarantees, 
maritime transportation, inter-American travel, settlement of economic disputes, 
and coordination with United Nations economic organizations.'? 

The final text of the economic pact contained sections endorsing principles 


9 For complete text of the treaty, see New 11 New York Times, May 1, 1948. 
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York Times, May 3, 1948. 12 For draft text and comments, see “Project | 


10 For draft text of the treaty and report of the of Basic Agreement of Inter-American Economic 
committee, see “Project of Inter-American Peace Cooperation,” Document CB—14—E, Washington, 
System,” Document CB—6—-E, Washington, Pan Pan American Union, 1948. 
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of international economic cooperation, including cooperation through such agen- 
cies as the International Bank and Monetary Fund, and safeguarding private 
investments, particularly against loss through expropriation, in accordance with 
a series of United States proposals.'* A section on economic development con- 
tained principles for handling short-supply items in times of scarcity, while non- 
discriminatory shipping policies were also upheld. Special provision for coopera- 
tion with the United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America was 
made. 

A number of detailed proposals in the economic sphere were referred to the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council or postponed for consideration at 
the Inter-American Economic Conference scheduled for Buenos Aires in the fall 
of 1948. These included proposals for an inter-American bank, an inter-Ameri- 
can development corporation, and an inter-American institute of commerce. 
The subject of commercial policy was also referred to the Buenos Aires confer- 
ence, following considerable conference debate on the subject of trade prefer- 


ences.'* 


Resolutions of the Conference: Resolutions adopted by the conference in- 
cluded one on American territories possessed by non-American countries, which 
declared that it was “the just aspiration of American representatives that an end 
be put to colonialism and to occupation of American territories by extraconti- 
nental countries.” The resolution provided for the creation of an American Com- 
mission of Dependent Territories to centralize the study of colonial problems, 
the commission to consist of representatives of all member states, with head- 
quarters in Havana. The commission was to prepare a report on each colonial 
territory, to be submitted to the Council and considered by the next meeting of 
foreign ministers.*® 

A second conference resolution dealt with the defense of democracy, declar- 
ing “the political actions of international communism or any totalitarianism” to 
be “incompatible with the concept of American freedom” and condemning the 
“interference of any foreign power or any political organization serving in the 
interests of a foreign power in the public life of the nations of the American 
continent.” The resolution reaffirmed the decision of member states to maintain 
and promote effective social and economic policy, condemned any system which 
tended to suppress political and civil rights, called on nations to adopt necessary 
measures to prevent and uproot activities tending to subvert their institutions 
through violence, and asked for full interchange of information concerning such 
activities.*® 


Pan American Union 


Departmental Reorganization: Following the plan for reorganization of the 
Pan American Union adopted by the Governing Board on July 21, 1947, Dr. 
Jorge Basadre of Peru was appointed Chief of the Department of Cultural Af- 


18 New York Times, April 30, 1948. 15 For text of the resolution, see ibid. 
14 Ibid. 16 J[bid. 
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fairs on February 3, 1948. Dr. Basadre was the fourth department chief to be , 


appointed under the new plan, no appointment yet having been made in the 
department of information. 


Budget and Financing: A budget totalling $2,130,000 for the fiscal year be. 
ginning July 1, 1948, was presented to the Governing Board on January 7, 1948. 
Since the regulations of the Union required that any budget more than 25 per 
cent higher than that for the preceding fiscal year must be approved by the mem- 
ber governments, the report was referred to them for consideration. The sug- 
gested plan for financing the budget provided that 40 per cent of the budget 
should be covered by quotas based on population, while 60 per cent would 
be paid by the various countries in proportion to their relative contributions to 
the United Nations."” 


Other Matters: On January 7, 1948, the Governing Board agreed to change the 
date and place of meetings of the First Inter-American Conference on the Con- 
servation of Renewable Natural Resources to Denver, Colorado, from September 
8 to 20, 1948. It had been scheduled for Yosemite, California, in May. 

By April, 1948 the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance had been 
ratified by nine countries: Dominican Republic, United States, Panama, Colom- 
bia, Honduras, E] Salvador, Mexico, Paraguay, and Brazil.'® 


17 Pan American Union Bulletin, LXXXII, 18 Ibid., p. 228. 
p. 163. 
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IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


On January 16, 1948, the United States High Commissioner for Austria (Keyes) 
proposed to the other members of the Allied Commission the restoration to the 
Austrian Government of numerous controls previously exercised by the Com- 
mission. To assist the Austrian Government in assuming such controls as soon 
as possible, the United States suggested that the Directorates of the Commis- 
sion examine the controls within their spheres of authority and decide which 
might be passed to the government. Functions suggested for transfer under the 
United States proposal included: civil aviation; allocation of food and electric 
power; control of the movement and distribution of indigenous food supplies; 
control over travel into and out of Austria; administration of the educational 
system; control of the operation, arming and equipping of Austrian police and 
frontier control agencies; and internal and international communications. The 
United States also proposed a reduction of occupation costs and occupation 
forces and the abolition of censorship. 

At a Council meeting on January 30, the Soviet High Commission (Kurasov) 
advanced additional recommendations that the military governments of the 
occupying powers be withdrawn, that authority of military courts and police 
be curtailed, and that jurisdiction over displaced persons be given to the Aus- 
trian Government. The principal Soviet proposal, however, which was opposed 
by the other members of the Commission, concerned the retroactive curtailment 
of authority of the Austrian Government to conclude agreements with the occu- 
pying powers. The United States Commission considered this proposal as aimed 
at the nullification of the United States—Austrian relief agreement.” 

The United States proposal, transferring 37 governmental functions to the 
Austrian Government, was approved by the French and British representatives 
in February, and all three Commissioners expressed willingness to have the So- 
viet recommendations studied in the appropriate Directorates along with the 
United States proposals. They did not, however, agree to the withdrawal of au- 
thority from the Austrian Government to conclude agreements with the occupy- 
ing powers. 

Subsequent disagreement over the dispersal of powers resulted in a deadlock, 
with the United States Commissioner maintaining that he could not accept 


1For details of the United States proposals, 2 Ibid., p. 1. On January 23 the United States 
see Report of the United States High Commis- Department of State announced an additional 
sioner, 27, January 1948, p. 2—3 and ibid., 28, allocation of $12,105,000 to Austria under the 
February 1948, p. 1—4. Interim Aid Program. 
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measures placing further limitations upon the powers of the Austrian Goverp. 
ment.*® 

The issues of demilitarization, disarmament and denazification caused further 
disagreement between the United States and the Soviet Union throughout Janv- 
ary and February 1948. On January 16, the Soviet Commissioner released a 
statement* charging the other occupying powers with preventing the demili- 
tarization of war industry and hampering quadripartite decisions in this matter, 

In a letter to the Allied Council, the Federal Chancellor (Figl) stated that, in 
view of the impending treaty® and the question of indemnity for German prop. 
erty in Austria, the Austrian Government needed clarification as to the war 
booty which the occupying forces might ultimately claim. On February 27 the 
United States, British and French Commissioners proposed that each Com- 
mander-in-Chief furnish to the Austrian Government a full list of property which 
his government had claimed.* The three Commissioners further proposed that 
the Chancellor be notified that the Allies would claim no other property. This 
suggestion was immediately rejected by the Soviet Commissioner who stated 
that the question of war property had been settled in the Declaration of the 


Defeat of Germany on June 5, 1945, and that all German military property in | 


Austria was regarded as war booty. Accordingly, no agreement could be reached 
by the Commission.’ 

The Austrian Food Ministry’s Plan for the 36th ration period, which began 
January 5, was discussed in the Allied Council on December 19 without agree- 
ment. Despite the fact that five agreements existed among the Allied powers to 
allow the moving of food throughout the country, obstruction of the movement 
of indigenous food supplies continued to block the food program.* 

Throughout April there were repeated disagreements between the United 
States and British authorities on the one hand and Soviet authorities on the 
other regarding transportation through the Soviet Zone of Austria; on April 7 
the USSR again demanded that the United States remove its aviation range sta- 
tion from Soviet territory. It was reported that this action might be a retaliatory 
measure against an American refusal to permit the Soviet Repatriation Commis- 
sion to operate in the United States Zone for another month.® 

Two other moves were made by the USSR during a meeting of the Allied 


“~~ 


Council on April 12: 1) refusal to accede to British and American protests against | 


the denial of access to their airports on the ground that “in his zone each Com- 
mander-in-Chief is empowered to adopt any necessary measures pursuant to a 
mutually signed agreement if such measures are taken in the interests of se- 
curity”; and 2) a proposal to forbid the intervention by soldiers or the police of 
the occupying powers against Austrian citizens except in cases of crimes against 
the occupation forces. The British Commissioner offered to accept the latter 
proposal if exceptions were made in cases in which the Austrian police called on 
the occupation powers for help, but General Kurasov refused to agree to this.” 


3 Ibid., p. 3. 6 Ibid., p. 6. 
4 For a summary of this statement, see ibid., 7 Ibid. 
27, January 1948, p. 4-6. 8 Ibid., 27, January 1948, p. 17-18. 
5 Ibid., 28, February 1948, p. 5—6. For further 9 New York Times, April 9, 1948. 
information on the Austrian treaty, see this issue, 10 Ibid., April 17, 1948. 
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ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY 


The period from November, 1947, to the middle of April, 1948, ended with 
a number of fundamental changes in the nature of the occupation of Germany: 
1) the Allied Control Council for Germany held no meetings after March 20, 
1948, and was regarded by the press as virtually dissolved; 2) reorganization of 
the bizonal government of the combined occupation zones of the United States 
and the United Kingdom resulted in the formation of a substantially new gov- 
ernmental structure for the area; 3) considerable progress was made toward the 
integration of the French zone of occupation with the British and American 
zones, together with the establishment of trizonal policies designed to place 
western German industrial production into close relationship with the European 
Recovery Program. All three developments closely followed the failure of the 
London meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in December 1947 to reach 
agreement on the terms of the treaty of peace with Germany.' 

Reorganization of Bizonal Governmental Structure: Following a conference 
between General Lucius D. Clay (United States) and Lt. Gen. Sir Brian Robert- 
son (United Kingdom) on the one hand, and the Ministers-President of the Ger- 
man states on the other on January 6, 1948, a new bicameral economic govern- 
ment for the combined zone was announced on February 6 to become effective 
on February 9, 1948. The legislative branch included an Economic Council of 
104 members elected by the assemblies of the component states on a basis of 
population and political distribution, a Council of States composed of two rep- 
resentatives designated by the state authorities, and an executive committee of 
at least six members elected by the Council, with a chairman by the Council 
and by the Council of States. Drafted largely by Germans themselves, in con- 
sultation with bizonal authorities, the new economic legislature had, in addition 
to powers previously held by the Bizonal Economic Council, authority to deal 
with customs, excise taxes, labor priorities and statistics, subject to clearance with 
occupation authorities. In addition to the legislative organs, the new economic 
government established a “High Court for the Combined Economic Area” com- 
posed of ten judges with original jurisdiction over suits between the bizonal ad- 
ministration and any state, or between individual states involving ordinances 
or regulations of the bizonal administration, and appellate jurisdiction over 
suits on the same topics originating in state courts.” At the first meeting of the 
new legislative organs, on February 23, 1948, Dr. Hans Ehard, Minister-Presi- 
dent of Bavaria, was elected chairman of the Council of States, and Dr. Erich 
Koehler President of the Economic Council. On March 2, 1948, Dr. Herman 
Puender, formerly Secretary of State of the Weimar Republic, was elected 
chairman of the Executive Committee, and his appointment was subsequently 
confirmed by the Council of States.* 

Further unification of the bizonal area in economic matters was made public on 
February 15, 1948, when the British and American military governors announced 
the establishment of a Bank of German States, capitalized at 100,000,000 Reich- 


1 For summary of the work of the Council of 2 New York Times, February 7, 1948. 
es Ministers, see International Organization, 8 Ibid., February 24 and March 3, 1948. 
» p. 153. 
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marks, to administer the foreign exchange resources of the Joint Export-Import 
Agency and to handle clearing operations between states, fix uniform discount 


and minimum reserve policies, and provide banking services for the Bizonal Ego. | 


nomic Council.* 


Trizonal Matters: In the face of a formal protest from the Soviet Union charg. 
ing violation of the Potsdam Agreement, the United States, United Kingdom and 
France held conferences on the merger of the French zone of occupation with 
“Bizonia” from February 23 to March 6, 1948, and again starting on April 20, 
1948.° Held in London and attended by representatives of the Benelux countries, 


the conference was reported in the press to have reduced considerably French ob- | 


jections to British and American plans for the integration of Germany into west. 
ern European recovery programs through increased German production. Origi- 
nally concerned that any increase in German production was a threat to French 
security, French authorities were reported to have been more willing to consider 
close cooperation with British and American authorities in view of the agreement 


that France was to receive direct control of Saar coal production.® At the conclu. | 
sion of the first session of the London tripartite meeting, it was announced 1) that | 


the three powers had agreed to close cooperation so that western Germany could 


make its greatest possible contribution to the European Recovery Program; 2) | 
that consideration was given to an international control of the Ruhr on which / 


Germany would be represented; 3) that general agreement had been reached that 
a federal form of government would be best adapted for the eventual reestablish 
ment of German unity should there be an evolution of a combined British-Ameri- 


can-French zone; and 4) that agreement had been reached that prompt action | 
should be taken to coordinate economic policies in regard to inter-zonal trade, | 


customs, and the freedom of movement of persons and goods.” 


Allied Control Council for Germany: Soviet opposition to French—United King- 
dom-—United States discussions on western Germany was expressed in the meet- 


ings of the Allied Control Council for Germany as well as in direct protest to the | 


three governments. On March 20, 1948, when the representatives of the three 


powers refused to give a report on the London meetings, the Soviet representative | 


at the Allied Control Council (Sokolovsky) charged that the United States and 


the United Kingdom had destroyed quadripartite machinery, announced that the | 


Control Council no longer existed as an organ of government, and withdrew from ; 


the meeting.® 

On April 1, 1948, the Soviet commander announced new regulations regarding 
the passage of supply trains through Soviet territory to Berlin, by which the So- 
viet border officials were instructed to examine travel documents of all individuals 
and to inspect the contents of all freight consignments, instead of accepting bills 
of lading and lists of individuals given by British, American or French officers in 
charge of the train. A refusal by the commanders of the other three occupation 


4 New York Times, February 16, 1948. 6 Ibid., January 29, 1948. ; 
5 For text of Soviet complaint, see New York 7 For text of conference communiqué, see ibid, 
Times, February 15, 1948; for United States’ re- March 7, 1948. 
ply, see ibid., February 22, 1948. 8 Ibid., March 21, 1948. 
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zones in Berlin to accept the new regulations, coupled with an exchange of notes, 
brought a modification of original Soviet orders.” 

When the United States representative on the Control Council (Clay), who was 
chairman during April 1948, failed to call a meeting on April 10, as previously 
announced, press reports assumed that the Allied Control Council for Germany 
was not likely to be a major factor in the future.’ 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Austrian Treaty 


On January 24, 1948, the Soviet proposals for the settlement of Soviet claims 
against German assets in Austria were communicated to the permanent secre- 
tariat of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London. These proposals, which Sec- 
retary of State Marshall (United States) had urged the Soviet to submit during the 
Moscow session of the Council of Foreign Ministers (December 1947), although 
representing approximately a 50 per cent reduction in former Soviet claims, de- 
manded for the Soviet Union 1) concession rights to two-thirds of current oil pro- 
duction and two-thirds of the exploitation privileges in all undeveloped oil areas 
in eastern Austria for a period of 25 years; 2) possession of oil refineries with a 
total annual capacity of 450,000 tons of crude oil; 3) possession of all assets of the 
Danube Shipping Company located in Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania and Austria; 
4) surrender by the four powers of all property rights to former German enter- 
prises in Austria and payment by Austria in compensation of $200,000,000 in 
United States currency to the Soviet Union and of undetermined amounts to the 
other three powers; 5) transfer of such assets to the Soviet Union subject to aliena- 
tion only with the consent of the Soviet Union, and free from obligations accrued 
prior to Soviet possession; and 6) settlement of disputes arising in connection with 
the application of treaty provisions relating to German assets on a bilateral basis 
between Austria and the Soviet Union.” After receiving the Soviet proposals, Sec- 
retary Marshall proposed that the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies meet in London in 
February to work for further progress on the drafting of the Austrian treaty.* 

The Deputies opened their meeting in London on February 20. The United 
States Deputy (Samuel Reber) emphasized the view of his government that any 
settlement, in order to meet with approval, had to be in accord with Austria’s 
ability to pay. He accordingly refused to accept in principle the Soviet proposals 
until further details were available as to the resources out of which the Austrian 
compensation could be paid, what assets of the Danube Shipping Company the 
Soviet Union expected, and upon what data the Soviet demands concerning oil 
concessions would be based. Early in the course of the discussions the Soviet 
Deputy (Koktomov) had urged the establishment of industrial enclaves within 
Austria which would exempt from nationalization by the Austrian Government 


9 For text of United States exchange with So- 1 See International Organization, Il, p. 154. 
viet officials, see ibid., April 5, 1948. 2 New York Times, February 21, 1948. 
10 Ibid., April 9, 1948. 3 Ibid., February 22, 1948. 
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the former German assets transferred to the USSR, although leaving such assets 
subject to Austrian law so far as taxation was concerned. On March 2, Mr. Rebe 
rejected the Soviet proposals on five points: 1) the Soviet proposals did not take 
into account sufficiently with regard to oil production and exploitation rights the 
minimum requirements of Austria; 2) Austria’s ability to pay seemed “to have 
been overlooked” in the Soviet demand for $200,000,000 in compensation, pay. | 
able within two years; 3) the United States could not agree to the principle of ex. | 
traterritorial privileges for Soviet enterprises in Austria; 4) the principle of “in. 
munity in perpetuity” was not acceptable; and 5) the “principles expressed in 
general terms of percentages” in the Soviet proposals did not “offer any real basis 
for settlement.”* Mr. Reber then called for an analysis of the percentages specified 
in both the Soviet and French proposals® to determine whether an adjustment 
could result in a formula upon which the Soviet Union and the United States 
could negotiate. A few days later, the United Kingdom and France joined in re. 
jecting the Soviet proposals as excessive and detrimental to Austria’s economic 
rehabilitation. 

Revised Soviet proposals submitted to the Deputies on April 5 reduced Soviet 
claims on Austrian current oil production and on oil exploitation rights to 60 per 
cent from 66%, for a 25 rather than a 50-year period. The Soviet Deputy 
agreed to a figure of 425,000 rather than 450,000 tons capacity for refining facili- 
ties and withdrew his demands for 25 per cent of the assets of the Danube Ship 
ping Company in Austria in return for 100 per cent of Austrian properties in the 
Soviet zone and in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. Compensations claims were 
also reduced to $150,000,000.° Counter-proposals by the Western countries sug- 
gested 58 per cent of oil production and 47 per cent of oil exploitation rights. 
These proposals, however, along with a French suggestion that free use of port 
facilities in Vienna be accepted by the Soviet Union in lieu of all the assets of the | 
Danube Shipping Company in eastern Austria, were rejected by Mr. Koktomov. | 

Reversing his previous stand that until the fundamental question of German 
assets in Austria had been settled to his satisfaction no other aspects of the Aus 
trian treaty could be discussed, Mr. Koktomov on April 13 suddenly announced 
his willingness to approach the question of Austria’s future frontiers. Involved in | 
the consideration of frontiers would be the proposal of the western nations to re- 
store its 1937 boundaries to Austria, and the Yugoslav claims to Slovene Carin- | 
thia, an area of approximately 1,000 square miles in southern Austria.” 


Disposition of Italian Colonies‘ 


Shortly after the Italian peace treaty came into effect on September 15, 1947, 
the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies began consideration of the disposition of the 
former Italian colonies in accordance with Article XI of the treaty. A four-power 


fact-finding commission was dispatched to determine the wishes of the inhabit- 


ants of the former colonies regarding their future status and, pending receipt of 
4 Ibid., March 5, 1948. 7 Ibid., April 14, 1948. ; 
5 See International Organization, II, p. 154. 8 From published information and informs | 


6 New York Times, April 6, 1948. tion furnished by the Department of State. 
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the commission’s final report, the Deputies devoted themselves primarily to pro- 
cedural matters. 

The commission visited Eritrea,® Italian Somaliland, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica 
and southern Libya and was scheduled to complete its investigation in the latter 
part of May in order to return to London and prepare reports upon which the 
Deputies could frame final recommendations to the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
The opinions of the three governments with territorial claims in the areas under 
investigation — Ethiopia, Egypt and Italy — as to the disposition of the colonies 
were heard by the Deputies prior to the commission’s departure. 

The Deputies agreed that the other interested governments to be consulted on 
the problem were the allied states parties to the Italian treaty, Italy and Egypt. 
No agreement was reached as to when the views of these governments would be 
heard, however. A Soviet proposal of February 23 that these governments should 
be heard no later than March 16 was rejected by the western nations who insisted 
that the hearings should be deferred until the commission’s report on the areas 
was available.'° 

Discussions by the Deputies during the commission’s investigations failed to 
achieve any firm agreement among the four powers. In February 1948 the So- 
viet Union communicated to the Italian Government its opinion that the colo- 
nies should be administered by Italy as trust territories under the United Na- 
tions.'? This proposal, although allegedly an extension of former Soviet policy, 
contrasted sharply with previous Soviet statements that 1) the Soviet Union it- 
self should administer Libya, Tripolitania and Eritrea as trust territories or 2) 
the former colonies should be placed under joint trusteeship with a great power 
acting as principal administrator and Italy as deputy administrator. Agreement 
among the Deputies was reached, in principle, upon a French proposal that 
Italy administer the territories under trusteeship. The United States supported 
the French proposal and insisted that, should such a solution be adopted by the 
Deputies, a definite time period be fixed within which the territories would 
achieve independence. The United States’ modification was supported by the 
Soviet Union but opposed by France, reportedly because of its possible effect 
upon neighboring French colonies also aspiring to independence. The United 
Kingdom, while giving partial support, could not accept trusteeship under Italy 
for Cyrenaica since during the war it had promised the Senussi tribes of that re- 
gion that they would not again be placed under Italian control.’ 


Other Matters 


On January 17, 1948, the existence of a secret protocol and annex to the 
Italian treaty, establishing a four-power naval commission to arrange for the 
disposal of the Italian navy in excess of the terms of the treaty, was revealed. 
The protocol, signed by the Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris in February 
1947, specifically assigned excess ships by name to various nations, a total of 


- For a summary of the commission’s activi- 10 New York Times, February 24, 1948. 
ties in Eritrea, see International Organization, 11 Ibid., February 18, 1948. 
Il, p. 156. 12 Ibid., March 21, 1948. 
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approximately 152,000 tons of principal fighting ships and numerous auxiliaries 
Under the terms of the protocol, awards were made to the Soviet Union, France, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece. The transfer of Italian men-of-war to the Soviet Union 
was, however, made contingent upon the return by the Soviet Government of 
warships transferred to that government by the United States and the United 


Kingdom. Allocations were refused by the United States and the United King. | 


dom, and ships originally earmarked for these two countries were to be scrapped, 
Details of the projected transfer were not released at the time the terms of the 
protocol were made public.'* 

In a joint statement issued on March 20, 1948, the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France announced that they had proposed to the Soviet Union 





and to Italy that the Free Territory of Trieste be returned to Italian sovereignty 


since the settlement contained in the Italian treaty could “guarantee the pres- 
ervation of the basic rights and interests of the people of the Free Territory,” 
The western powers also pointed out that the Security Council had found it “im. 
possible” to agree upon a governor for the territory, and charged that the Yugo- 


slav Government had “taken in the zone under her charge measures which def- | 


nitely compromise the possibility” of applying arrangements looking toward an 
independent and democratic area. The western powers proposed to provide for 
the return of the territory through a protocol to the Italian treaty and to submit 
to the Security Council for approval “the arrangements to be jointly agreed up- 
on.”!* A few days later the Italian Government denied the receipt of a note from 
Yugoslavia offering to permit the return of Trieste in return for the surrender by 
Italy of Gorizia to Yugoslav sovereignty and stated that Italy would be unwill- 
ing to negotiate on such a basis.*® 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


In the period from January 1 to April 15, 1948, the major policy decision ap- 
proved by the Far Eastern Commission dealt with the prohibition of military ac- 
tivity in Japan and disposition of Japanese military equipment. On February 12, 
1948, the Commission directed that the possession of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war by any Japanese should be prohibited, save that which might 
be authorized for Japanese civil police agencies and licensed hunters. The devel- 
opment, manufacture, importation or exportation of arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war, the manufacture of aircraft of all kinds, and the construction of 
naval combatant and auxiliary vessels were similarly prohibited. In addition, 
reestablishment of any of the military ministries and their subsidiary service 
groups — such as the Naval General Headquarters and the Imperial High Com- 
mand — was prohibited, together with ex-officers clubs, para-military organiza- 
tions, or even associations of ex-officers ostensibly founded for legitimate pur- 
poses but being disguised forms of military organizations. All senior officers and 
career officers in the Army, Navy and gendarmerie were prohibited from em- 


13 New York Times, January 18, 1948. 15 Ibid., March 24, 1948. 
14 Ibid., March 21, 1948. 
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ployment in the government service or educational institutions unless perform- 
ing services essential to demobilization and repatriation.’ 

On March 17, 1948, the United States issued an interim directive to the Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Powers (MacArthur) in regard to restitution of 
looted property. The interim directive provided for the liquidation of looted 
property, the proceeds of the sale of which were to be placed in a secured fund 
for distribution to the recipient countries no later than October 1, 1949. SCAP 
was empowered to appoint an agency, comprising one representative from each 
of the restitution and reparations teams sent to Japan by the eleven FEC mem- 
bers, to determine ownership of looted property, and all claims for restitution 
were not to be considered if filed more than eight months after the issuance of 
the interim directive.? In a special press release, Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall explained that the interim directive covered the portions of the restitu- 
tion program which had already been approved by FEC, pending further dis- 
cussion within the Commission of the unagreed aspects of the problem.* 

During the same period, the press reported that the United States was in the 
process of altering its basic policy toward Japan from one of sharply limiting 
the productive capacity of Japanese industry to one of maintaining intact in 
Japan substantially the industrial capacity possessed by that country at the end 
of the war, and pointed to the report of a special investigating committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of National Defense (Forrestal) as evidence of this al- 
leged policy change.‘ In a formal statement to the Commission on January 21, 
1948, the American representative (McCoy) stated that Japan’s ability to make 
war had been destroyed, but that economic chaos in Japan had been prevented 
only at the expense of the American taxpayer. Therefore the United States be- 
lieved that a much greater effort should be made “to bring about the attainment 
of a self-supporting Japan with a reasonable standard of living” which could 
best be accomplished by bringing about “the early revival of the Japanese econ- 
omy on a peaceful self-supporting basis” within limits consistent with the basic 
policies of the occupation.°® 

On March 13, 1948, the Commission by a reported vote of 8 to 1 with 2 ab- 
stentions rejected a motion to censure the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (MacArthur) for sending a Japanese to attend the Geneva radio frequency 
conference of the International Telecommunications Union as a technical ad- 
viser to General MacArthur’s observer at the meeting.° 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan: During 1947 the Inter-Allied Trade Board 
for Japan was concerned primarily with problems arising out of the reopening 
of Japan to private trade. Following announcement on June 9, 1947, that pri- 
vate trade with Japan would be resumed on August 15, and that accommoda- 
tions would be available for 400 private trade representatives, the Board’s first 
problem was that of allocating this quota among the various countries interested 
in resuming trade with Japan. On July 3, 1947, the Board announced its unani- 


1 Far Eastern Commission Press Release 42, 4 New York Times, March 10, 1948. 

March 22, 1948. 5 For text of statement, see ibid., January 22, 
2 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 482. 1948. 
8 Ibid., p. 484. 6 Ibid., March 18, 1948. 
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mous agreement on this allocation. After the quota system had been Operating | ters. ! 
for several months the Board began considering suggestions for its revision, sing | tions! 
quotas were not being used as fully as expected. Arising out of suggestions by! Since 
the Board, the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers announced on Febry.| the m 
ary 3, 1948, the elimination of the country quotas, the extension of the initi) Wi 
period of entry, and provision for certain entrants to stay in Japan on a semj.! durin 
permanent basis. In April, 1948, the Board had under consideration the prob. | ing ¢ 
lem of establishing an exchange rate for the yen.’ Germ 





INTER ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY 


Work of the Agency in 1947: By January 1948 some progress had been made | _ sets, | 
in carrying out a reparation program for the 18 signatory governments,” but disa. | _ers in 
greement over the political and economic future of Germany impeded the rep-|_ sets 
aration plan as foreseen at Potsdam and reparation assets made available to the _ throu 
Inter Allied Reparation Agency for allocation had been few in number. Between Du 
January 1 and December 31, 1947 the Assembly of IARA approved the alloca. _ gover 
tion of equipment from plants of a total value of 132 million Reichsmarks. Since _repar 
the establishment of the Agency the cumulative total of plants or part plants 
made available was 261, of which equipment from 197 had been allocated to | to 60 
member governments. More progress was reported in the distribution of the the w 
German merchant fleet; by the end of 1946 most of the usable shipping had 


SG 
N 
2) 
— 


already been allocated and agreement was made regarding the remainder dur. ; ‘a 
ing the first half of 1947. This meant that 274 ships were distributed and the ra 
remaining vessels, suitable only for scrapping, were distributed to the highest oe 
bidders among member states. | an 
On November 14, 1947, the Secretary General of the Agency (Sutton) author. | ‘nis 
ized a statement which estimated the number of plants available from each of ee 
the western zones and their probable value as follows: British Zone, 496 | pes 
plants, valued between 500,000,000 and 700,000,000 Reichsmarks; United On 
States Zone, 186 plants, valued at less than 300,000,000 Reichsmarks; and betinn 
French Zone, 176 plants, valued at about 100,000,000 Reichsmarks; making a the S 
total of 858 valued between 800,000,000 and 1,100,000,000 Reichsmarks.* Un- | 
der the Potsdam Agreement 25 per cent of the total value of these industrial rep- pir 
arations was to go to the USSR and Poland, leaving the rest for distribution to | boul 
IARA countries. 
The total value of reparations in industrial capital equipment was less than 
had been hoped by the Agency. As a result the Assembly of IARA adopted a res 
olution on November 19, 1947, which expressed disappointment at the low | 
amount of reparation declared available for distribution and resolved that its} On 
President bring the resolution to the attention of the Council of Foreign Minis _ izing 
7 From information supplied by Donald G. 2 For details on the establishment and com- 000 
Badger, Secretary of the Board. position of IARA, see International Organization, 
1 Unless otherwise noted information in this I, p. 377-378. 4 Fo 
summary concerning the work of the IARA dur- 3 Inter Allied Reparation Agency Press Release, | countir 
ing 1947 was obtained from Report of the Secre- | November 14, 1947. State, 1 


tary General for the Year 1947, Brussels, 1948. SIA 
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ters. Following this resolution the delegates discussed means of obtaining repara- 
tions from other sources, such as existing stocks, current production and services. 
Since there was no agreement at the London Conference of Foreign Ministers 
the matter was not pursued further. 

With regard to German external assets located in member countries the IARA 
during 1947 engaged in activities to assist member governments to settle conflict- 
ing claims to German external assets, to assist member countries to identify 
German external assets within their respective jurisdictions, and to organize and 
audit the annual valuations submitted by member governments for reparation 
accounting purposes.* Separate accords were negotiated with Switzerland and 
Sweden (signed in May and June 1946) on the subject of German external as- 
sets, but disagreement over specific proposals put forward by negotiating pow- 
ers in order to implement these accords prevented progress in liquidating as- 
sets in these countries. Negotiations with Spain and Portugal proceeded 
throughout 1947 but no accords were completed. 

During its fourteenth session the Assembly made its first allocation to member 
governments of commodities to be delivered by the USSR as part of German 
reparation under the terms of the Potsdam Declaration, which provided that the 
USSR was to make available within five years commodities equivalent in value 
to 60 per cent of the capital industrial reparations received by the USSR from 
the western zones.° 


Recent Activities: During the fifteenth session of the Assembly, completed in 
February 1948, seven plants in the United States and British Zones were allo- 
cated to Albania, Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, United Kingdom, 
Greece, India, Luxembourg, Norway, New Zealand, Netherlands, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia.® At the sixteenth session of the Assembly in March Pakistan 
was admitted as a member of IARA. At the same session 15 plants from the Brit- 
ish and French Zones were allocated.’ Up to this session 219 plants had been 
allocated by the Agency. 

On April 14 the Secretary General of IARA (Sutton) released the text of a reso- 
lution, adopted by the Assembly on February 3, protesting against the failure of 
the Swedish Government to distribute the sum of S.Kr. 75,000,000 ($20,865,211) 
as part payment for German assets in Sweden in accordance with the agreement 
concluded in July 1946. The resolution requested immediate action regarding 
the allocation of these funds.*® 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


On April 2, 1948, the Congress of the United States passed legislation author- 
izing the appropriation of $6,098,000,000 for foreign aid, of which $5,300,000,- 
000 was allocated for the first twelve months of the European Recovery Pro- 


4For detailed information on rules for ac- 6 Ibid., February 13, 1948. 
counting German assets, see Department of 7 Ibid., March 23, 1948. 
State, Bulletin, XVIII, p. 227-230. 8 Ibid., April 14, 1948. 


5 IARA Press Release, December 5, 1947. 
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gram. The bill became effective upon the signature of the President the follow. | 
ing day, and early in April Mr. Paul Hoffman, President of the Studebaker Com. | 
pany, was appointed as director of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
an independent agency to handle the funds appropriated by the Congress. 

In anticipation of favorable action by the United States Congress, the sixteen 


nations forming the Committee for European Economic Cooperation had, | 


through various subcommittees, been working out the details incident to partici. 
pation in the program.’ From January 26 to February 6, 1948, the sixteen coun. 
tries had participated in an international manpower conference in Rome which 
discussed problems of efficient utilization of available manpower. The confer. 
ence concluded that countries of labor scarcity needed 700,000 workers, while a 


total of 2,000,000 surplus workers were available, of which 1,700,000 were 


Italian and the remainder refugees.” 

After more than a month of discussions, the sixteen European countries par. 
ticipating in the program signed, on April 16, 1948, a Convention establishing 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation.* 


1 For summary of the work of the Committee 2 New York Times, January 27 and February 
of European Economic Cooperation, see Jnterna- 7, 1948. 
tional Organization, Il, p. 158-60. 8 For text of the convention, see this issue, 


p. 420-6. 
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V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL OF WESTERN POWERS" 


On March 17, a 50-year pact was signed at Brussels by the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Under the provisions of 
the pact, the signatories agreed to coordinate in so far as was possible their na- 
tional policies in the economic, social and military spheres. Economic phases of 
the agreement included the elimination of conflict in national policies, and the 
development of commercial exchanges to promote European economic recovery. 
This cooperation was to be provided for by a consultative council which was to 
meet whenever necessary, or immediately upon the request of any of the parties 
for consultation on any situation which might constitute a threat to peace. The 
signatories also agreed to develop the social services of their individual coun- 
tries, to promote a higher standard of living, to conclude social conventions with 
other countries, and by cultural exchanges and other means to promote under- 
standing of their common civilization among the people of the five nations. 
These ends were to be accomplished either directly through the consultative 
council, or through specialized organizations whose creation was envisaged by 
the treaty. 

The signatory powers further agreed that in the event of armed attack in Eu- 
rope the contracting parties would, in accordance with Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, give military and other aid to the attacked, and would report 
to the Security Council any such assistance. It was emphasized that no clause 
of the pact constituted an infringement upon the authority or responsibility of 
the Security Council, and it was agreed that the signatories would avoid any 
alliance directed against any other of the contracting parties or in conflict with 
the pact. Any disputes among the five powers themselves were to be referred 
to the International Court of Justice in accordance with Article 36, paragraph 2 
of the Statute of the Court, subject only to reservations each state had made 
when accepting the compulsory jurisdiction clause.* 

On April 17, 1948, the signatories of the Brussels pact met in Paris to estab- 
lish a standing organization with its headquarters in London, and to create a 
military committee. On April 24, the Permanent Organ of the Consultative Coun- 
cil met in London to set in motion the machinery established at the Paris meet- 
ing, and to deal with the implementation of the cultural, economic, and military 


1 As far as can be determined, no official title | to a Consultative Council but does not give a 
for the organization created by the Brussels pact __ title to the organization as a whole. 
has yet been formulated. The pact itself refers 2 For complete text of the treaty, see this issue, 
p. 427-9. 
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provisions of the treaty. The Permanent Organ was composed of the Ambassa- 
dors to the United Kingdom of four of the powers, plus a British representative 
who was given ambassadorial rank. It proposed to meet once a week to report 
regularly to the Consultative Council.* 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 





The special session of the International Wheat Council which began in Wash. | 


ington on January 28, 1948, announced on March 6 the successful conclusion of 
a five-year International Wheat Agreement fixing a range of prices within which 
500 million bushels of wheat would flow annually through the channels of in. 
ternational trade. The agreement was signed by some 36 nations, including all 
the major wheat-importing and wheat-exporting countries of the world with the 
exception of Argentina and the Soviet Union. Subject to the ratification of the 


signatory states, the multilateral agreement — the first of its kind in history — was _ 
to come into force on August 1, 1948, climaxing many years of effort to stabilize | 


the world wheat market through international cooperation.1 The agreement pro- 
vided maximum and minimum prices for each of the five years of its duration 
and specified quantities to be purchased or sold by each of the importing and 


exporting nations. While transactions outside the prescribed range were permit- | 


ted, they would not apply toward the fulfillment of each member’s quota under 
the agreement. 

The International Wheat Agreement created a new International Wheat 
Council which absorbed the assets and liabilities of the Wheat Advisory Con- 
mittee? and of the old International Wheat Council. Each contracting state was 
given representation upon the Council and one non-voting representative was 
to be nominated by the Food and Agriculture Organization and the International 
Trade Organization, and one by the Interim Coordinating Committee for Inter- 


national Commodity Arrangements established by the United Nations Economic | 


and Social Council. Provision was made for non-voting membership for coun- 
tries recognized by the Council as irregular importers and exporters of wheat 
upon their acceptance of the obligations imposed by the agreement and upon 
their payment of membership fees. The Council was to meet at least once during 
each half of each crop-year to execute generally the terms of the agreement and 
to settle disputes arising out of its interpretation. The contracting governments 
were bound to accept all decisions of the Council. Two blocs of 1000 votes each 
were allotted to the exporting nations and to the importing nations, the votes to 
be distributed among the individual countries in the same proportions which 
their guaranteed sales or purchases bore in relation to the total of guaranteed 
sales or purchases under the agreement. Adjustments in these allocations were 
permitted should new members be admitted to or original members withdraw 
from the Council. 


3 New York Times, April 24, 1948. ' 2 Established by the Final Act of the Confer- 
1 See International Organization, I, p. 386 and ence of Wheat Exporting and Importing Coun- 
558. tries, August 1933. 
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An Executive Committee, elected annually by the Council to give general di- 
rection to the Council’s work, was provided. Also established was a Standing 
Technical Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents, consisting of representa- 
tives of Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom, the United States and at least 
two wheat-importing countries. The Advisory Committee would assist the Coun- 
cil and the Executive Committee in the determination of price equivalents not 
specified in the agreement, in the adjustment of the prescribed minimum and 
maximum prices, and in the determination of appropriate increases and de- 
creases in the event of disputes regarding the set equivalent values. 

Although the agreement as a whole was not to take effect until August 1, 1948, 
its administrative provisions were to become operative on July 1 to allow the new 
Council time to work out preparatory administrative procedures. The first meet- 
ing of the Council was to be convened by the United States Government early 
in July to select a temporary seat. The permanent location of the Council was 
to be fixed after consultation with the appropriate organs and agencies of the 
United Nations.* 


RUBBER STUDY GROUP 


Following a decision of the Rubber Study Group at its fourth meeting, a Per- 
manent Secretariat with headquarters in London was established by the Man- 
agement Committee in 1947, with A. G. Pawson as secretary and W. G. G. Kellett 
as senior statistician. The secretariat’s primary activity was to be to provide the 
Group with information on the statistical situation and general world economic 
conditions as related to rubber. 

By April 1, 1948, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Hungary,» Italy, Liberia, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
(which had two delegations, one representing the United Kingdom and the other 
representing the British colonies), and the United States had accepted member- 
ship in the Group. The Group was expected to cooperate closely with the In- 
terim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements. 

The United States Government was to act as host to the fifth meeting of the 
Rubber Study Group, which was to convene in Washington on April 26, 1948, to 
review the world rubber situation.” 


8 Press Release IWC SS/4, March 6, 1948. Secretary of the Rubber Study Group. 
1From information supplied A. G. Pawson, 2 Department of State Bulletin, XVIII, p. 474. 














I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Proposals of the United States of America on the Problem of 
Voting in the Security Council Submitted to the Interim Com. | 
mittee of the General Assembly, March 10, 1948.* 


I. Study of categories of Security Council decisions 


A. The Interim Committee should study the categories of decisions which the 
Security Council is required to make in carrying out the functions entrusted to 
it under the Charter and the Statute of the International Court of Justice, and / 
should report to the General Assembly those categories of decisions which in its 
judgment, in order to ensure the effective exercise by the Security Council of its | 
responsibilities under the Charter, should be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
members of the Security Council, whether or not such categories are regarded as 
procedural or non-procedural. (A provisional proposed list of such categories is 
attached.) 

B. The Interim Committee should recommend to the General Assembly: | 

1. That the General Assembly accept the conclusions of the Interim Commit- 

tee’s report, and 

2. That the General Assembly as a first step, recommend to the permanent 
members of the Security Council that they mutually agree that such voting pro- 
cedures be followed and that steps be taken to make their agreement effective. | 


II. Consultations among permanent members 


The Interim Committee should recommend to the General Assembly that, in | 
order to improve the functioning of the Security Council, the General Assembly 
recornmend to the permanent members of the Security Council that wherever | 
feasible consultations should take place among them concerning important de- 
cisions to be taken by the Security Council. 


PROVISIONAL List oF CATEGORIES OF SECURITY CounciL Decis1ons WHICH 
THE UNITED STATES Proposes SHOULD BE MADE BY AN AFFIRMATIVE 
Vore OF SEVEN MEMBERS, WHETHER OR Not SucH CATEGORIES 
ARE REGARDED AS PROCEDURAL OR NON-PROCEDURAL 


1. Decisions with respect to admission of States to membership in the United 
Nations, pursuant to Article 4, paragraph 2. 

2. Decisions to bring a question relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security before the General Assembly pursuant to Article 1l, } 
paragraph 2. 

3. Decisions to request the recommendation of the General Assembly con- 
cerning a matter relating to the maintenance of international peace and | 


| 


1 Document A/AC. 18/41, March 10, 1948. 
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security being dealt with by the Security Council, pursuant to Article 12, 
paragraph |B 


. Decisions to cease dealing with a matter relating to the maintenance of 


international peace and security pursuant to Article 12, paragraph 2. 


. Decisions with respect to the consent of the Security Council to the noti- 


fications made by the Secretary-General under Article 12, paragraph 2. 


. Decisions with respect to the request directed by the Security Council to 


the Secretary-General that he convoke a special session of the General 
Assembly under Article 20. 


. Submission of annual and special reports from the Security Council to the 


General Assembly pursuant to Article 24, paragraph 3. 


. Decisions of the Security Council as to whether a matter is procedural 


within the meaning of Article 27, paragraph 2. 


. Determination of the parties to a dispute and the existence of a dispute for 


the purpose of deciding whether a member of the Security Council shall 
be required to abstain from voting, pursuant to Article 27, paragraph 3. 


. Decisions concerning the manner of the organization of the Security Coun- 


cil pursuant to Article 28, paragraph 1. 


. Decisions concerning the time and place of its regular and periodic meet- 


ings pursuant to Article 28, paragraph 2 and Article 28, paragraph 3. 


. Establishment of subsidiary organs pursuant to Article 29. 

. The election of a President pursuant to Article 30. 

. Adoption of rules of procedure pursuant to Article 30. 

. Decisions to permit the participation of members of the United Nations in 


the discussion of any question where the Council considers that the in- 
terests of the member are specially affected pursuant to Article 31. 


. Decisions to invite a Member State which is not a member of the Security 


Council or a State not a member of the United Nations which is a party 
to a dispute under consideration by the Council to participate without 
vote in the discussion relating to the dispute pursuant to Article 32. 

Decisions with respect to conditions for the participation of a State which 
is not a member of the United Nations in the Security Council discus- 
sions in accordance with Article 32. 

Decisions to consider and discuss a matter brought to the attention of the 
Council. 

Decisions to call upon the parties to a dispute to settle their dispute by 
peaceful means of their own choice pursuant to Article 33, paragraph 2. 

Decisions to investigate a dispute or a situation which might lead to inter- 
national friction or give rise to a dispute, pursuant to Article 34. 


. Decisions to recommend appropriate procedures or methods of adjust- 


ment of a dispute or situation endangering the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, pursuant to Article 36, paragraph 1. 

Decisions of the Security Council pursuant to Article 36, paragraph 3, to 
recommend to the parties to a legal dispute that the dispute should be 
referred by the parties to the International Court of Justice in accordance 
with provisions of the Statute of the Court. 

Decisions to make recommendations at the request of all parties to a dis- 
pute with a view to its pacific settlement, pursuant to Article 38. 

Decisions to request assistance from the Economic and Social Council pur- 
suant to Article 65. 
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25. Reference of a legal question to the International Court of Justice for ap 
advisory opinion pursuant to Article 96, paragraph 1. 





26. Decision to convoke a conference to review the Charter prior to the tenth 

0% session of the General Assembly pursuant to Article 109, para. | 
aph 1. 

27. Pam ad to convoke a conference to review the Charter subsequent to the \ 
tenth annual session of the General Assembly pursuant to Article 109, | 
ane 3. | 

°28. Election of judges of the International Court of Justice pursuant to Article 
4, paragraph 1, Article 10, paragraph 1, of the Statute of the Court. (Ar. | 
ticle 10, paragraph 2, of the Statute). 

29. Decisions of the Security Council determining the conditions under which 
a State which is a party to the present Statute of the International Court ' 
of Justice, but which is not a member of the United Nations, may par- | 
ticipate in electing the members of the Court pursuant to Article 4 _ 
paragraph 3, of the Statute of the Court. 

°30. Appointment of conferees in connection with election of judges of the In. 
ternational Court of Justice pursuant to Article 12 of the Statute of the 
Court. (Article 10, paragraph 2, of the Statute). 

31. Determination of the date of election of judges of the International Court 

of Justice pursuant to Article 14 of the Statute of the Court. “ot 


2. Truce Agreement Between the Government of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands and the Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
Signed at the Fourth Meeting of the Committee of Good Offices | 
with the Parties on 17 January 1948.* 


The Government of the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the Government of } 
the Republic of Indonesia, referred to in this agreement as the parties, hereby 
agree as follows: 
1. That a stand fast and cease fire order be issued separately and simultane- 
ously by both parties immediately upon the signing of this agreement and to be 
fully effective within forty-eight hours. This order will apply to the troops of 
both parties along the boundary lines of the areas described in the proclamation 
of the Netherlands Indies Government on 29 August 1947, which shall be called | 
the status quo line, and in the areas specified in the following paragraph. 
2. That in the first instance and for the time being, demilitarized zones be es | 
tablished in general conformity with the above mentioned status quo line; these 
zones as a rule will comprise the territories between this status quo line and, on 
one side, the line of the Netherlands forward positions and, on the other side, 
the line of the Republican forward positions, the average width of each of the 
zones being approximately the same. j 
3. That the establishment of the demilitarized zones in no way prejudices the | 
rights, claims or position of the parties under the resolutions of the Security | 
Council of 1, 25, and 26 August and 1 November 1947. 
4. That upon acceptance of the foregoing by both parties, the Committee wil | 


© These decisions are made by “‘an absolute majority of votes in the General Assembly and in the 
Security Council.” 
1 Appendix XI, Document S/649, February 10, 1948. } 
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place at the disposal of both parties its military assistants who will be instructed 
to assume, in the first instance, responsibility for determining whether any 
incident requires enquiry by the higher authorities of either or both parties. 

5. That, pending a political settlement, the responsibility for the maintenance 
of law and order and of security of life and property in the demilitarized zones 
will remain vested in the civil police forces of the respective parties. (The term 
civil police does not exclude the temporary use of military personnel in the 
capacity of civil police, it being understood that the police forces will be under 
civil control). The Committee’s military assistants will be available to advise the 
appropriate authorities of the parties and to serve in such other proper capacities 
as may be requested. Among other, they should; 

(a) call upon pools of police officers established by each party in its de- 
militarized zone to accompany the military assistants in their endeavours 
and moves throughout that demilitarized zone. Police officers of one party 
will not move into and throughout the demilitarized zone of the other 
party unless accompanied by a military assistant of the Committee of Good 
Offices and a police officer of that other party. 

(b) promote co-operation between the two police forces. 

6. That trade and intercourse between all areas should be permitted as far as 
possible; such restrictions as may be aman will be agreed upon by the 
ties with the assistance of the Committee and its representatives if required. 

7. That this agreement shall include all the following points already agreed to 
in principle by the parties: 

(a) To prohibit sabotage, intimidation and reprisals and other activities of 
a similar nature against individuals, groups of individuals, and property, 
including destruction of property of any kind and by whomsoever owned, 
and to utilize every means at their command to this end. 

(b) To refrain from broadcasts or any other form of propaganda aimed at 
provoking or disturbing troops and civilians. 

(c) To initiate broadcasts and institute other measures to inform all troops 
and civilians of the delicate situation and the necessity for strict compliance 
with the provisions sub (a) and (b). 

(d) Full opportunity for observation by military and civil assistants made 
available to the Committee of Good Offices. 

(e) To cease immediately the publication of a daily operational communiqué 
or any other information about military operations unless by prior mutual 
agreement in writing, except weekly publication of lists of individuals (giv- 
ing names, numbers and home addresses) who have been killed or have 
died as a result of injuries received in action. 

(f) To accept the principle of the release of prisoners by each party and to 
commence discussions with a view to the most rapid and convenient im- 
plementation thereof, the release in principle to be without regard to the 
number of prisoners held by either party. 

8. That, on the acceptance of the foregoing, the Committee’s military assist- 
ants will immediately conduct enquiries to establish whether and where, es- 
pecially in West Java, elements of the Republican military forces continue to 
offer resistance behind the present forward positions of the Netherlands forces. 
If the enquiry establishes the existence of such forces, these would withdraw as 

ickly as practicable, and in any case within twenty-one days, as set out in 

e following paragraph. 
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9. That all forces of each party in any area accepted as a demilitarized zone 
or in any area on the other party’s side of a demilitarized zone, will, under the 
observation of military assistants of the Committee and with arms and warlike 
equipment, move peacefully to the territory on the party’s own side of the de. 
militarized zones. Both parties undertake to facilitate a speedy and peaceful 
evacuation of the forces concerned. 

10. This agreement shall be considered binding unless one party notifies the 
Committee of Good Offices and the other party that it considers the truce regu- 
lations are not being observed by the other party and that this agreement should 
therefore be terminated. 


3. Principles Forming an Agreed Basis for the Political Discus. 
sions Accepted at the Fourth Meeting of the Committee of Good 
Offices with the Parties on 17 January 1948." 


The Committee of Good Offices has been informed by the delegation of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and by the delegation of the Republic of Indone- 
sia that, the truce + agape having been signed, their Governments accept 
the following principles on which the political discussions will be based: 

1. That the assistance of the Committee of Good Offices be continued in the 
working out and signing of an agreement for the settlement of the political dis. 
pute in the islands of Java, Sumatra and Madura, based upon the principles un- 
derlying the Linggadjati Agreement. 

2. It is understood that neither party has the right to prevent the free expres- 
sion of popular movements looking toward political organizations which are in 
accord with the principles of the Linggadjati Agreement. It is further under- 
stood that each party will guarantee the freedom of assembly, speech and pub- 
lication at all times provided that this guarantee is not construed so as to in- 
clude the advocacy of violence or reprisals. 





3. It is understood that decisions concerning changes in administration of | 


territory should be made only with the full and free consent of the populations 
of those territories and at a time when the security and freedom from coercion 
of such populations will have been ensured. 

4. That on the signing of the political agreement provision be made for the 
gradual reduction of the armed forces of both parties. 


5. That as soon as practicable after the signing of the truce agreement, eco- | 


nomic activity, trade, transportation and communications be restored through 
the co-operation of both parties, taking into consideration the interests of all 
the constituent parts of Indonesia. 


6. That provision be made for a suitable period of not less than six months nor | 


more than one year after the signing of the agreement, during which time un- 
coerced and free discussion and consideration of vital issues will proceed. At 
the end of this period, free elections will be held for self-determination by the 
people of their political relationship to the United States of Indonesia. 

7. That a constitutional convention be chosen according to democratic pro- 
cedure to draft a constitution for the United States of Indonesia. 

8. It is understood that if, after signing the agreement referred to in item l, 
either party should ask the United Nations to provide an agency to observe con 


1 Appendix XIII, Document $/649, February 10, 1948. 
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ditions at any time up to the point at which sovereignty is transferred from the 
Government of the Netherlands to the Government of the United States of In- 
donesia, the other party will take this request in serious consideration. 

The following four principles are taken from the Linggadjati Agreement: 

9. Independence for the Indonesian peoples. 

10. Co-operation between the peoples of the Netherlands and Indonesia. 

11. A sovereign state on a federal basis under a constitution which will be ar- 
rived at by democratic processes. 

12. A union between the United States of Indonesia and other parts of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands under the King of the Netherlands. 


4. Six Additional Principles for the Negotiations towards a Politi- 
cal Settlement Submitted by the Committee of Good Offices at the 
Fourth Meeting of the Committee of Good Offices with the Parties 
on 17 January 1948 and Accepted at the Fifth Meeting of the Com- 
mittee with the Parties on 19 January 1948.* 


The Committee of Good Offices is of the opinion that the following principles, 
among others, form a basis for the negotiations towards a yews settlement: 

1. Sovereignty throughout the Netherlands Indies is and shall remain with 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands until, after a stated interval, the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands transfers its sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia. Prior 
to the termination of such stated interval, the Kingdom of the Netherlands may 
confer appropriate rights, duties and responsibilities on a provisional federal 
government of the territories of the future United States of Indonesia. The 
United States of Indonesia, when created, will be a sovereign and independent 
State in equal partnership with the Kingdom of the Netherlands in a Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union at the head of which shall be the King of the Nether- 
lands. The status of the Republic of Indonesia will be that of a state within the 
United States of Indonesia. 

2. In any provisional federal government created prior to the ratification of 
the constitution of the future United States of Indonesia, all states will be of- 
fered fair representation. 

3. Prior to the dissolution of the Committee of Good Offices, either party ma 
request that the services of the Committee be continued to assist in adjusting dif- 
ferences between the parties which relate to the political agreement and which 
may arise during the interim period. The other party will interpose no objection 
to such a request; this request would be brought to the attention of the Security 
Council of the United Nations by the Government of the Netherlands. 

4. Within a period of not less than six months or more than one year from the 
signing of this agreement, a plebescite will be held to determine whether the 
populations of the various territories of Java, Madura and Sumatra wish their 
territory to form part of the Republic of Indonesia or of another state within 
the United States of Indonesia, such plebescite to be conducted under obser- 
vation by the Committee of Good Offices should either party, in accordance 
with the procedure set forth in paragraph 3 above, request the services of the 
Committee in this capacity. The parties may agree that another method for as- 
certaining the will of the populations may be employed in place of a plebescite. 


1 Appendix VIII, Document S/649, February 10, 1948. 
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5. Following the delineation of the states in accordance with the procedure 
set forth in paragraph 4 above, a constitutional convention will be convened, 
through democratic procedures, to draft a constitution for the United States of 





Indonesia. The representation of the various states in the convention will be | 


in proportion to their populations. 
6. Should any state decide not to ratify the constitution and desire, in ac. 
cordance with the principles of articles 3 and 4 of the Linggadjati Agreement, 


to negotiate a special relationship with the United States of Indonesia and the _ 


Kingdom of the Netherlands, neither party will object. 


5. Letter from the Permanent Representative of Chile (Santa | 


Cruz) to the Secretary-General of the United Nations (Lie), March 12, 
1948. 


The Government of Chile has noted that on 10 March Mr. Jan Papanek, | 


Permanent Representative of Czechoslovakia accredited to the United Nations, 


sent you a communication requesting that the Security Council should conside, | 


the events which had taken place in his country since 22 February last on the 
grounds that they constitute a situation endangering the maintenance of inter. 
national peace and security. 


In the said note Mr. Papanek says that the political independence of Czecho- — 


slovakia, a Member of the United Nations, has been violated by the threat of 
the use of force by another Member of the United Nations, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. He goes on to say that a minority in his country, encow- 


aged and given promise of help by the Government of the Union of Soviet So | 
cialist Republics, usurped power by eliminating the constitutional system of | 
Government, violating personal guarantees and trampling under foot the pub- | 


lic liberties established by the Constitution, in the manner described in his letter. 
He also says that this coup was effectuated successfully only because of “official 
participation of representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the threat of the use of military force of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in readiness on the north-west boundaries of Czechoslovakia.” 


In the opinion of the permanent representative of Czechoslovakia, these facts | 


involve a violation of the Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Assistance of 12 De- 
cember 1943, constitute an obvious threat to world peace and security and a 
flagrant violation of Article 2, paragraph 4, of the San Francisco Charter. The 
Security Council should therefore investigate them, in accordance with Article 
34 of the Charter. 

My Government has been informed that you have refused the request of the 


ee 


Permanent Representative of Czechoslovakia, because you consider it as com- | 
ing from a non-governmental organization and not, therefore, as a communica: | 


tion from a Member State. 

Without wishing to give an opinion on the propriety of the step you have 
taken with regard to the Czechoslovak Representative’s request, and without 
implying that I accept his status as a private individual and not the legitimate 
representative of his Government, as you have suggested, I have the honouw 
on behalf of Chile, which I represent before the United Nations, on personal 


and direct instructions from the President of the Republic, to request you t0 | 


1 Document S/694, March 12, 1948. 
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refer the question raised by the Permanent Representative of Czechoslovakia 
in the above-mentioned letter, to the Security Council, for the purposes set 
forth in that letter. 

In making this request, I am using the right conferred by Article 35, para- 
graph 1, of the Charter on all Members of the United Nations. 

The Chilean Government considers that the responsible and authoritative 
accusation of the Permanent Delegate of Czechoslovakia is of such a serious na- 
ture that a mere reason of formality, such as the alleged lack of status of Mr. 
Papanek, cannot be allowed to prevent the institution whose specific task is to 
r+ sea world peace and security, from making the necessary investigations 
to prove the truth of this accusation. If the events mentioned in Mr. Papanek’s 
denunciation prove to be true — and everything else seems to indicate that they 
are — it would mean that the world is again facing an exact repetition of the 
actions and methods which were employed by Nazi Germany in the years oo 
ceding the last World War, and were its immediate cause. It would therefore 
mean that world peace and security are in imminent danger both on account of 
an international act contrary to the Charter committed by one Member State 
against another, and on account of a serious violation of the principles of de- 
mocracy, respect for human dignity and individual freedom, indicated in the 
San Francisco Charter as being inseparable from the maintenance of peace, and 
one of the principal purposes of the United Nations. 

My Government considers that the United Nations is under the unavoidable 
obligation to act in this situation, using all the means allowed by the Charter 
to prevent, before it is too late, these actions and methods from completing the 
execution of a plan, the intentions and range of which are not difficult to fore- 
cast. 

As part of the American community, which has achieved enviable progress 
in the elimination of methods of violence, aggression and conquest, whose peo- 
ples live according to the principles of human solidarity, Chile cannot remain 
indifferent before the events described by the representative of Czechoslovakia. 
No country which is a Member of the United Nations, however small or how- 
ever remote from the theater of events in question, can evade the responsibili- 
ties of solidarity deriving from the Charter and from the conviction that an- 
other world war would be a catastrophe whose consequences no part of the world 
could escape. In taking the present attitude, my Government believes that it is 
making the only possible contribution, within its limited means and the present 
circumstances, to the common task of preventing this disaster. It believes also 
that it is thereby fulfilling its duty, as a signatory to the San Francisco Charter, 
of ensuring that the organization affirms its status as a decisive instrument for 
the maintenance of world peace. It is not difficult to forecast that failure by the 
United Nations to intervene in the situation before us would result in loss of its 
prestige and a consequent reduction of its future effectiveness. The Chilean 
Government’s attitude, therefore, is motivated by its devotion to the United Na- 
tions’ cause and its sincere respect for democracy and human dignity. 

But there is another moral reason which leads my Government to sponsor the 
Czechoslovak delegate’s request that his country’s case should be investigated 
and considered. In October last Chile was obliged to sever diplomatic relations 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and with Yugoslavia, because those 
countries were interfering in her internal affairs (trying to disrupt and hamper 
production of the basic raw materials such as copper and nitrates, which Chile 
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exports to friendly countries) through the illegal revolutionary action of a na. 
tional group working in their interest. The objects of this action, which coincide 
completely with those of her intervention in Czechoslovakia, demonstrate the 
extent and nature of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ plans and prove 


that neither geographical situation nor greater or lesser degrees of — or | 


size, or a country’s love of peace, or indifference to it, are factors which can 
have any influence in enabling a country to avoid becoming involved in a con. 
flict such as a great power like the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics rm 
undertake. Thus the Chilean Government on that occasion most reluctantly felt 
obliged to extend its severance of relations to the Czechoslovak Government. It 
did so because it had proof that agents of that Government were taking part 





- 


alongside those of the other countries mentioned, in truly aggressive activities, | 
by paralyzing the economic life of Chile, as I have stated. The Chilean Gover. | 


ment understood that this was happening without the knowledge of President / 


Benes and Mr. Masaryk, his Minister for Foreign Affairs, whose democratic and | 


pacifist opinions have always been beyond doubt, and that it was merely the 
international manifestation of action being taken inside the country by ele. 
ments which, shielded by the democratic National Coalition Government, were 
— the coup of 22 February. However, we were obliged to break off our 
traditional friendly relations with Czechoslovakia, in defence of our elementary 
duty to defend the country against the intervention of foreign powers desirous 


of disturbing production and overthrowing the democratic constitutional regime 


which Chile has enjoyed since achieving her independence. 

Now that events have proved the rightness of the Chilean point of view and 
justified the true reasons which led my Government to take such steps, we wish 
to render homage to the noble Czech people — for whom we feel a deep admira- 
tion and respect — by supporting in our capacity as a Member of the United 
Nations, the just demands made in their name by their Permanent Representa- 
tive to the United Nations. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, I repeat to you, in the name of m 
Government, our request that the case be brought before the Security Counci 
in order that, in accordance with Article 34 of the United Nations Charter, it 
may investigate the events reported by the Permanent Representative of Czecho- 
slovakia, Mr. Jan Papanek, which constitute a threat to international peace and 
security. 

I also request you to communicate to the Security Council, our petition that, 
in conformity with Article 31 of the Charter, my country be invited to partici- 
pate in the discussion of this matter, when it is brought before the Security 
Council. 


6. Trusteeship Agreement for the Former Japanese Mandated 
Islands Approved at the One Hundred and Twenty-Fourth Meeting 
of the Security Council, April 2, 1947.* 


Preamble 


WHEREAS Article 75 of the Charter of the United Nations provides for the 
establishment of an international trusteeship system for the administration and 


1 Document S$ /318, April 2, 1947. The draft the United States, appears in International Or | 
text of this agreement, as submitted originally by ganization, I, p. 219-22. 
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supervision of such territories as may be placed thereunder by subsequent agree- 
ments; and 

WHEREAS under Article 77 of the said Charter the trusteeship system may 
be applied to territories now held under mandate; and 


WHEREAS on 17 December 1920 the Council of the League of Nations con- 
firmed a mandate for the former German islands north of the equator to Japan, 
to be administered in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations; and 

WHEREAS Japan, as a result of the Second World War, has ceased to exercise 
any authority in these islands; 


NOW, THEREFORE, the Security Council of the United Nations, having satis- 
fied itself that the relevant articles of the Charter have been complied with, 
hereby resolves to approve the following terms of trusteeship for the Pacific 
Islands formerly under mandate to Japan. 


Article 1 


The Territory of the Pacific Islands, consisting of the islands formerly held 
by Japan under mandate in accordance with Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, is hereby designated as a strategic area and placed under the 
trusteeship system established in the Charter of the United Nations. The Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands is hereinafter referred to as the trust territory. 


Article 2 


The United States of America is designated as the administering authority 
of the trust territory. 
Article 3 


The administering authority shall have full powers of administration, legis- 
lation, and jurisdiction over the territory subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment, and may apply to the trust territory, subject to any modifications which 
the administering authority may consider desirable, such of the laws of the 
United States as it may deem appropriate to local conditions and requirements. 


Article 4 


The administering authority, in discharging the obligations of trusteeship in 
the trust territory, shall act in accordance with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and the provisions of this agreement, and shall, as specified in Article 83 
(2) of the Charter, apply the objectives of the international trusteeship system, 
as set forth in Article 76 of the Charter, to the people of the trust territory. 


Article 5 


In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (a) and Article 84, of the 
Charter, the administering authority shall ensure that the trust territory shall 
play its part, in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, in the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. To this end the administering au- 
thority shall be entitled: 

1. to establish naval, military and air bases and to erect fortifications in the 
trust territory; 
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In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (b) of the Charter, the admin. | 
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2. to station and employ armed forces in the territory; and 

3. to make use of volunteer forces, facilities and assistance from the trust 
territory in carrying out the obligations towards the Security Council up. 
dertaken in this regard by the administering authority, as well as for the 


local defense and the maintenance of law and order within the trust terri. | 


tory. 
Article 6 


istering authority shall: 


1. foster the en 2 pe of such political institutions as are suited to the 
trust territory and shall promote the development of the inhabitants of the 


trust territory toward self-government or independence as may be appro- | 


priate to the particular circumstances of the trust territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; and to he 

shall give to the inhabitants of the trust territory a progressively increasing 
share in the administrative services in the territory; shall develop their 


ee in government; shall give due recognition to the customs of 


the inhabitants in providing a system of law for the territory; and shall 
take other appropriate measures toward these ends; 

2. promote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the inhabi- 
tants, and to this end shall regulate the use of natural resources; encourage 
the development of fisheries, agriculture, and industries; protect the in- 
habitants against the loss of their lands and resources; and improve the 
means of transportation and communication; 

3. promote the social advancement of the inhabitants and to this end shall 
protect the rights and fundamental freedoms of all elements of the popv- 
lation without discrimination; protect the health of the inhabitants; control 
the traffic in arms and ammunition, opium and other dangerous drugs, and 
alcohol and other spiritous beverages; and institute such other regulations 
as may be necessary to protect the inhabitants against social abuses; and 
4. promote the educational advancement of the inhabitants, and to this end 
shall take steps toward the establishment of a general system of elemen- 
tary education; facilitate the vocational and cultural advancement of the 
population; and shall encourage qualified students to pursue higher educa- 
tion, including training on the professional level. 


Article 7 


In discharging its obligations under Article 76 (c), of the Charter, the admin- 
istering authority shall guarantee to the inhabitants of the trust territory free- 
dom of conscience, and, subject only to the requirements of public order and 
security, freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly; freedom of worship, 
and of religious teaching; and freedom of migration and movement. 


Article 8 


1. In discharging its ee under Article 76 (d) of the Charter, as de- 
fined by Article 83 (2) of the Charter, the administering authority, subject 


to the requirements of security, and the obligation to promote the advance- 
ment of the inhabitants, shall accord to nationals each Member of the 
United Nations and to companies and associations organized in conformity 
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with the laws of such Member, treatment in the trust territory no less fa- 
yourable than that accorded therein to nationals, companies and associa- 
tions of any other United Nation except the administering authority. 

2. The administering authority shall ensure equal treatment to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and their nationals in the administration of jus- 
tice. 

3. Nothing in this Article shall be so construed as to accord traffic rights to 
aircraft flying into and out of the trust territory. Such rights shall be sub- 
ject to agreement between the administering authority and the state whose 
nationality such aircraft possesses. 

4, The administering authority may negotiate and conclude commercial 
and other treaties and agreements with Members of the United Nations 
and other states, designed to attain for the inhabitants of the trust territory 
treatment by the Members of the United Nations and other states no less 
favourable than that granted by them to the nationals of other states. The 
Security Council may recommend, or invite other organs of the United 
Nations to consider and recommend, what rights the inhabitants of the 
trust territory should acquire in consideration of the rights obtained by 
Members of the United Nations in the trust territory. 


Article 9 


The administering authority shall be entitled to constitute the trust territory 
into a customs, fiscal, or administrative union or federation with other territo- 
ries under United States jurisdiction and to establish common services between 
such territories and the trust territory where such measures are not inconsistent 
with the basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System and with the 
terms of this agreement. 


Article 10 


The administering authority, acting under the provisions of Article 3 of this 
agreement, may accept membership in any regional advisory commission, re- 
gional authority, or technical organization, or other voluntary association of 
states, may co-operate with specialized international bodies, public or private, 
and may engage in other forms of international co-operation. 


Article 11 
1. The administering authority shall take the necessary steps to provide the 
status of citizenship of the trust territory for the inhabitants of the trust 
territory. 
2. The administering authority shall afford diplomatic and consular pro- 
tection to inhabitants of the trust territory when outside the territorial lim- 
its of the trust territory or of the territory of the administering authority. 


Article 12 
The administering authority shall enact such legislation as may be necessary 
to place the provisions of this agreement in effect in the trust territory. 
Article 13 


The provisions of Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter shall be applicable to the 
trust territory, provided that the administering authority may determine the ex- 
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tent of their applicability to any areas which may from time to time be speci- | the ot 





fied by it as closed for security reasons. deput 
Article 14 
The administering authority undertakes to apply in the trust territory the pro. The 
visions of any international conventions and recommendations which may be } Artic] 
a to the particular circumstances of the trust territory and which | rp 
would be conducive to the achievement of the basic objectives of Article 6 of 
this agreement. ots 
Article 15 red 
The terms of the present agreement shall not be altered, amended or termi- 
nated without the consent of the administering authority. 
I 
Article 16 am 
0 


The present agreement shall come into force when approved by the Security | inforn 
Council of the United Nations and by the Government of the United States after | of the 
due constitutional process. 


7. Provisional Staff Regulations of the United Nationsas Amended } | Me 
by the General Assembly at Its Second Session.* rs 
€ 

ts 
I. Duties AND OBLIGATIONS OF THE SECRETARIAT rae 
Regulation 1 tional 

The Secretary-General and all members of the staff of the Organization are | 
international civil servants, and their responsibilities are not national but ex- No 


clusively international. By accepting appointment, they pledge themselves to )  whick 
discharge their functions and to regulate their conduct with the interests of the | isch: 
United Nations only in view. In the performance of their duties they shall not 
seek nor receive instructions from any government or from any other authority 
external to the Organization. All members of the staff are subject to the authority 








of the Secretary-General, and are responsible to him in the exercise of their | _An 
functions. litical 
Regulation 2 
Upon accepting their appointment, all members of the staff shall subscribe N 
to the following oath or declaration: ng 
“I solemnly swear (undertake, affirm, promise) to exercise in all loyalty, ing th 
discretion, and conscience the functions entrusted to me as a member | 
of the international service of the United Nations to discharge those func- 
tions and regulate my conduct with the interests of the United Nations only 
in view, and not to seek or accept instructions in regard to the performance ) 
of my duties from any government or other authority external to the Organ- 
ization.” Me 
Regulation 3 
The oath or declaration shall be made orally by the Secretary-General and As 
sistant Secretaries-General at a public meeting of the General Assembly, and by | So. 


1 Document SGB /3/Add. 5, February 24, 1948. , som 
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the other higher officers in public before the Secretary-General or his authorized 


uty. 

- Regulation 4 

The immunities and privileges attaching to the United Nations by virtue of 
Article 105 of the Charter are conferred in the interests of the Organization. 
These privileges and immunities furnish no excuse to the staff members who en- 
joy them for non-performance of their private obligations or failure to observe 
laws and police regulations. In any case where these privileges and immunities 
arise, the staff member concerned shall immediately report to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, with whom alone it rests to decide whether they shall be waived. 


Regulation 5 


Members of the staff shall exercise the utmost discretion in regard to all matters 
of official business. They shall not communicate to any person any unpublished 
information known to them by reason of their official position except in the course 
of their duties or by authorization of the Secretary-General. 


Regulation 6 


Members of the staff shall avoid any action, and in particular any kind of pub- 
lic pronouncement or activity which may adversely reflect on their position as in- 
ternational civil] servants. They are not expected to give up their national senti- 
ments or their political and religious convictions; but they shall at all times bear 
in mind the reserve and tact incumbent upon them by reason of their interna- 
tional status. 


Regulation 7 


No member of the staff shall accept, hold, or engage in any office or occupation 
which in the opinion of the Secretary-General is incompatible with the proper 
discharge of his duties with the United Nations. 


Regulation 8 
Any members of the staff who becomes a candidate for a public office of a po- 


litical character shall resign from the Secretariat. 


Regulation 9 


No member of the staff shall accept any honour, decoration, favour, gift or fee 
from any Government or from any other source external to the Organization dur- 
ing the period of his appointment, except for war services. 


II. APPOINTMENT, PROBATION AND PROMOTION 
Regulation 10 


Men and women are equally eligible for all posts in the Secretariat. 


Regulation 11 


So far as practicable, appointments to posts in the Secretariat shall be made on 
a competitive basis. 
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Regulation 12 
Persons appointed to permanent posts in the Secretariat shall serve such proba. 
tionary period as may be prescribed by the Secretary-General. . 
Th 
Regulation 12A staff \ 
The appointment of any member of the staff for a probationary period or ong ? staff 
short-term contract, which shall include any temporary contract, may be subjeg¢ | ™**‘ 
to such conditions as the Secretary-General may deem desirable. 
Regulation 13 
The Secretary-General shall provide facilities to train members of the staf in 
subjects relating directly or indirectly to their duties. This training shall apply Th 
peer to members on probation whose earlier educational opportunities | excep 
ave been inadequate or whose language qualifications are deficient. ganiz 
; the U 
Regulation 14 
With due regard to the maintenance of the staff on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible and without prejudice to the inflow of fresh talent at the various levels, Th 
vacancies shall be filled by promotion of persons already in the service of the | staf ' 
United Nations in preference to appointments from outside. This consideration / sions 
shall also be applied, on a reciprocal basis, to the specialized agencies brought into the p 
relationship with the organization. prove 
Regulation 15 
The Secretary-General shall provide machinery through which members of A! 
the staff may participate in the discussion of questions relating to appointment | i 
and promotion. was? 
| lengt 
III. SALARIEs tice a 
_ contr 
Regulation 16 
Pending the adoption of a permanent classification plan, the salaries of the | 
members of the staff other than Assistant Secretaries-General and Directors shall Th 
be determined by the Secretary-General within a range between the salary and : 


adopted by the General Assembly for the post of Director and the best salaries for st 
and wages paid for stenographic, clerical, and manual work at the seat of the 
United Nations. 


IV. Hours or Work 


Regulation 17 TI 
The whole time of members of the staff shall be at the disposal of the Secre- of au 
tary-General. The Secretary-General shall establish a normal working week. > Orga 
Gene 
' 
V. LEAVE | 
S 
Regulation 18 Unit 
Members of the staff shall be allowed sick leave, maternity leave, special leave, allov 


annual local leave and home leave, as prescribed by the Secretary-General. ' pend 
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VI. Discrptinary MEASURES 
Regulation 19 


The Secretary-General may impose disciplinary measures on members of the 
staff whose conduct or work is unsatisfactory. He may discharge a member of the 
staff who persistently fails to give satisfactory service. He may summarily dis- 
miss a member of the staff for serious misconduct. 


VII. TERMINATION OF APPOINTMENTS 
Regulation 20 


The normal age of retirement for members of the staff shall be sixty years. In 

exceptional circumstances the Secretary-General may, in the interest of the Or- 

anization, extend this age limit to sixty-five years if it would be in the interest of 
the United Nations to do so. 


Regulation 21 


The Secretary-General may terminate the appointment of a member of the 
staff in accordance with the terms of his appointment if made under the provi- 
sions of regulation 12A, or if the necessities of the service require the abolition of 
the post or a reduction of the staff, or if the services of the individual concerned 
prove unsatisfactory. 


Regulation 22 


If the Secretary-General terminates an appointment under regulation 21 he 
shall give at least three months’ notice and pay an indemnity equivalent to at 
least three months’ salary. The amount of the indemnity shall be increased with 
length of service up to a maximum of nine months’ salary. These provisions of no- 
tice and indemnity shall not apply to probationers, to persons holding short-term 
contracts, or to persons summarily dismissed. 


Regulation 23 


The Secretary-General shall establish administrative machinery for inquiry 
and appeal in disciplinary and termination cases. This machinery shall provide 
for staff participation. 


VIIL. TravELLING ExPENSES AND ALLOWANCES 


Regulation 24 


The travel expenses and travel allowances of members of the staff in respect 
of authorized journeys on the business of the United Nations shall be paid by the 
Organization subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary- 
General. 


Regulation 25 
Subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary-General, the 
United Nations shall pay the removal costs and the travel expenses and travel 


allowances of members of the staff, and, in appropriate cases, their wives and de- 
pendent children 
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(a) upon appointment to the Secretariat and on subsequent change of off. 
cial station; 


(b) at appropriate intervals for a journey to and from the place recognized 


as the staff member’s home at the time of the initial appointment; and 
(c) upon termination of appointment. 


IX. STAFF PROVIDENT FuND 
Regulation 26 


Pending the establishment of a permanent staff retirement scheme, a deduc- 
tion shall be made from the salaries of members of the staff and paid into a staff 
provident fund to which the United Nations shall make an additional contribu. 
tion. 


X. SpecIAL INDEMNITIES 
Regulation 27 


A member of the staff who is injured as the result of an accident incurred in the 
course of his duty or who is compelled to discontinue his employment as a result 
of sickness directly attributable to his work in the service of the United Nations 
shall receive reasonable compensation. Should the staff member die in such cir- 
cumstances, reasonable compensation shall be paid to his widow or such depend- 
ents as the Secretary-General may determine. 


XI. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Regulation 28 


These regulations may be supplemented or amended by the General Assembly 
without prejudice to the acquired rights of members of the staff. 


Regulation 29 


The Secretary-General shall report annually to the General Assembly such 
staff and rules and amendments thereto as he may make to implement these regu- 
lations. 


XII. Cumpren’s ALLOWANCES AND EpuCATION GRANT 


Regulation 30 


As from 1 January 1948, full-time members of the staff, with the exception of 
those specifically excluded by resolution of the General Assembly, shall be en- 
titled to a children’s allowance of $200 (U.S.) per annum in respect of each child 
under the age of sixteen years, or, if the child is in full-time attendance at a school 
or a university (or similar educational institution), under the age of eighteen or 
twenty-two years respectively; provided that, if both parents are members of the 
staff of the United Nations, only one allowance will be paid in respect of each of 
their children; and provided further that, where the Secretary-General deems it 
advisable, no allowance or an allowance of an amount other than $200 (U.S.) may 
be paid under special circumstances, as for example, short-term assignments or 
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assignments at duty stations where the levels of United Nations salary scales are 
Sed at levels varying from the headquarters scale. 


Regulation 31 


The allowance shall continue to be payable in respect of his children to a full- 
time member of the staff who becomes entitled under the United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Fund Regulations to a retirement or a disability benefit and to a 
widow if in receipt of a widow benefit. 


Regulation 32 


Upon the death of a person who receives a children’s allowance under these 
ations, and following the death of the other parent, there shall be paid to the 
legal guardian of each child an allowance of $400 (U.S.), or such other appropri- 
ate amount as may be fixed by the United Nations Staff Pension Committee, hav- 
ing regard to the further proviso in regulation 30. 


Regulation 33 


Each full-time member of the staff, with the exception of those specifically ex- 
cluded by a resolution of the General Assembly, entitled to receive a children’s 
allowance under regulation 30, who is employed by the United Nations in a coun- 

other than his own country as specified in his letter of appointment shall be en- 

titled to the following education grant: 

(a) The sum of $200 (U.S.) per annum for each child, in respect of whom a 
children’s allowance is payable, in full-time attendance at a school or a 
university in his home country; provided that where a child attended such 
an educational institution for a period of less than two-thirds of any one scho- 
lastic year, the allowance shall be reduced to such proportion of $200 (U.S.) 
as the period so attended bears to a full scholastic year; 
(b) Once in each scholastic year the travelling expenses of the outward and 
return journey of such a child by a route approved by the Secretary-General; 
(c) Should staff members elect to send their children to special national 
schools in the area where they are serving, including international schools or- 
ganized for children of United Nations staff members, rather than to schools 
in their home countries, the United Nations will pay for each child otherwise 
eligible for the education grant, an allowance equal to the difference between 
the cost of education at the special school which he attends and the cost at a 
comparable school attended by children of persons normally resident in the 
area, provided that the allowance shall not exceed $200 per year. This allow- 
ance shall be payable only when there is a valid reason for the child not to 
attend school in the home country; for instance, in the case of children under 
eleven years of age or when the health of the child is such that return to the 
home country is not feasible. If both parents are members of the staff of the 
United Nations only one grant will be paid in respect of each of their chil- 
dren. 


Regulation 34 


The Secretary-General may decide in each case whether allowances or grants 
under regulations 30 and 33 shall extend to adopted children or stepchildren. 
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Il. DOCUMENTS ON WAR AND TRANSITIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Convention for European Economic Cooperation, Signed at Paris, 
April 16, 1948.* 


The Governments of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Ireland, Ice. 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, the United King. 
dom, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey and the Commanders in Chief of the 
French, United Kingdom and United States Zones of Occupation of Germany 

Consweninc that a strong and prosperous European economy is essential for 
the attainment of the purposes of the United Nations, the preservation of indi- 


vidual liberty and the increase of general well-being, and that it will contribute | 


to the maintenance of peace; 

Recocenizinc that their economic systems are interrelated and that the pros 
perity of each of them depends on the prosperity of all; 

BELIEVING that only by close and lasting cooperation between the contracting 
parties can the prosperity of Europe be restored and maintained, and ravages of 
war made good: 

RESOLVED to implement the principles and to achieve the aims set forth in the 
general report of the Committee of European Economic Cooperation, particularly 
the speedy establishment of sound economic conditions enabling the contracting 
parties as soon as possible to achieve and maintain a satisfactory level of economic 
activity without extraordinary outside assistance, and to make their full contri- 
bution to world economic stability; 

DETERMINED to combine their economic strength to these ends, to join together 
to make the fullest collective use of their individual capacities and potentialities, 
to increase their production, develop and modernize their industrial and agricul- 
tural equipment, expand their commerce, reduce progressively the barriers to 
trade among themselves, promote full employment and restore or maintain the 
stability of their economies and general confidence in their national currencies; 

Taxinc Note of the generous resolve of the American people expressed in the 
action taken to furnish the assistance, without which aims set forth above cannot 
be fully achieved; 

RESOLVED to create the conditions and establish the institutions necessary for 
the success of European economic cooperation and for the effective use of Amer- 
ican aid, and to conclude a convention to this end; 

Have ACCORDINGLY APPOINTED the undersigned plenipotentiaries who having 
presented their full powers found in good and due form have agreed on the follow- 
ing provisions: 


Article 1 


The contracting parties agree to work in close co-operation in their economic 
relations with one another. 

As their immediate task they will undertake the elaboration and execution of a 
joint recovery program. 


1 New York Times, April 16, 1948. 
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The object of this program will be to achieve as soon as possible and maintain 
a satisfactory level of economic activity without extraordinary outside assistance, 
and to this end the program will take special account of the needs of the contract- 
ing parties to develop their exports to non-participating countries to the maximum 
extent possible. 

Accordingly, they pledge themselves to carry out by their efforts of self-help 
and in a spirit of mutual aid the following general obligations, and hereby set up 
an organization for European economic cooperation, hereinafter referred to as the 
Organization. 


Part 1 
GENERAL OBLIGATIONS 


Article 2 


The contracting parties will, both individually and collectively, promote with 
vigor the development of production through efficient use of the resources at their 
command, whether in their metropolitan or overseas territories, and by the pro- 
gressive modernization of equipment and techniques, in such manner as may best 
assist the accomplishment of the joint recovery program. 


Article 8 


The contracting parties will, within the framework of the Organization and as 
often and to such extent as may be necessary, draw up general programs for the 
production and exchange of commodities and services. In so doing they will take 
into consideration their several estimates or programs and the general world eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Each contracting party will use its best endeavors to obtain the fulfillment of 
such general programs. 


Article 4 


The contracting parties will develop in mutual cooperation the maximum pos- 
sible interchange of goods and services. To this end they will continue the efforts 
already initiated to achieve as soon as possible multilateral system of payments 
among themselves and will cooperate in relaxing restrictions on trade and pay- 
ments between one another, with the object of abolishing as soon as possible those 
restrictions which at present hamper such trade and payments. 

In the application of this article the contracting parties will take due account 
of the necessity that they should, collectively and individually, correct or avoid 
excessive disequilibrium in their financial and economic relations, both among 
themselves and with non-participating countries. 


Article 5 


The contracting parties agree to strengthen their economic links by all methods 
which they may determine will further the objectives of the present convention. 

They will continue the study of customs unions, or analogous arrangements 
such as free trade areas, the formation of which might constitute one of the meth- 
ods of achieving these objectives. Those contracting parties that have already 
agreed in principle to the creation of customs unions will further the establish- 
ment of such unions as rapidly as conditions permit. 
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Article 6 


The contracting parties will cooperate with other like-minded countries in 
ducing tariff and other barriers to the expansion of trade, with a view to achiey. 
ing a sound and balanced multilateral trading system such as will accord with the 
principles of the Havana Charter. 


Article 7 


Each contracting party will, having due regard to the need for a high and stable 
level of trade and employment or for avoiding and countering the dangers of in. 
flation, take such steps as lie within its power to achieve or maintain the stability 
of its currency and of its internal financial position, sound rates of exchange and, 
generally, confidence in its monetary system. 


Article 8 


The contracting parties will make the fullest and most effective use of their 
available manpower. 

They will endeavor to provide full employment for their own people and they 
may have recourse to the manpower available in the territory of any other con- 
tracting party. In the latter case they will in mutual agreement take the neces- 
sary measures to facilitate the movement of workers and to insure their establish- 
ment in conditions satisfactory from the economic and social point of view. 

Generally the contracting parties will cooperate in the progressive reduction 
of obstacles to the free movement of persons. 


Article 9 


The contracting parties will furnish the organization with all the information 
it may request of them to facilitate the accomplishment of its tasks. 


Part 2 
THE ORGANIZATION 


Article 10 
MEMBERSHIP 
The members of the Organization shall be the parties to the present conven- 
tion. 
Article 11 


AM 
The aim of the organization shall be the achievement of a sound European 
economy through the economic cooperation of the members. An immediate task 
of the organization will be to ensure the success of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, in accordance with the undertakings contained in Part 1 of the present con- 
vention. 


Article 12 
FUNCTIONS 


Within the limits of such powers as are, or may be agreed for the Organization, 
its functions shall be: 
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(A) To prepare and implement, within the sphere of the collective action of 
the parties concerned, the measures necessary to achieve the aim laid down in 
Article 11 and to facilitate, promote and coordinate the individual action of the 
members. 

(B) To facilitate and review the implementation of the present convention; to 
take such action as may be found appropriate in order to ensure its execution; 
and to this end, to provide for systems of observation and review adequate to en- 
sure the efficient use both of external aid and of indigenous resources. 

(C) To provide the United States Government with such assistance and infor- 
mation as may be agreed in relation to the execution of the European Recovery 
Program and to address recommendations to that Government. 

(D) At request of the interested parties, to assist in the negotiation of such in- 
ternational agreements as may be necessary for the better execution of the Euro- 

an Recovery Program. The organization may also assume such other functions 
as may be agreed. 


Article 13 


POWERS 
In order to achieve its aim as set out in Article 11 the organization may: 
(A) Take decision for the implementation by members; 
(B) Enter into agreements with its members, non-member countries, the 
United States Government and international organizations; 
(C) Make recommendations to the United States Government, to other Gov- 
ernments and to international organizations. 


Article 14 


DECISIONS 


Unless the organization otherwise agrees for special cases, decision shall be 
taken by mutual agreement of all the members. The abstention of any members 
declaring themselves not to be interested in the subject under discussion shall not 
invalidate decisions, which shall be binding for the other members. 


Article 15 


THe CounciL 

(A) A council composed of all the members shall be the body from which all 
decisions derive. 

(B) The council shall designate annually from among the members a chairman 
and two vice chairmen. 

(C) The council shall be assisted by an executive committee and secretary gen- 
eral. The council may set up such technical committees, of other bodies, as may 
be required for performance of functions of the organization. All such organs shall 
be responsible to the council. 


Article 16 


THE ExecuTIvE COMMITTEE 
(A) The Executive Committee shall consist of seven members to be designated 
annually by the Council. It shall carry on its work in accordance with the general 
and specific instructions of the Council and shall report on it to the Council. 
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(B) The Council shall designate annually from among the members of the Ex. 


ecutive Committee a chairman and a vice chairman. 


(C) Any member of organization not represented on the Executive Committee | 


may take part in all discussions and decisions of that committee on any item spe. 
cially affecting the interests of that member. 

The members of the organization shall be informed of the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee by the circulation in good time of agenda and summary 
records. 

Article 17 


Tue SECRETARY GENERAL 


(A) The Secretary General shall be assisted by a first and second deputy See. 
retary General. 

(B) The Secretary General and the deputy Secretaries General shall be ap. 
pointed by the Council. The Secretary General shall be under the instructions of 
the Council. 

(C) The Secretary General shall attend or be represented at the meetings of 
the Council, the Executive Committee and, as required, at meetings of the 
technical committees and other bodies with the right to participate in discus- 
sion. He will prepare the meetings of the Council and of the Executive Commit. 
tee and will ensure the execution of their decisions in accordance with the general 
and specific instructions of ‘the Council and the Executive Committee. 

Additional particulars as to the functions of the Secretary General are set out 
in the annex to the present convention. 


Article 18 
SECRETARIAT 

(A) The Secretary General shall appoint such staff as the organization may 
require. Senior staff appointments and the staff regulations shall be subject to ap- 
proval by the Council. 

(B) Having regard to the international character of the Organization the See- 
retary General and the staff shall neither seek nor receive instructions from any 
Government or authority external to the organization. 


Article 19 
TECHNICAL COMMITTEES AND SuBSIDIARY BopIEs 


The technical committees and other bodies set up under Article 15 (C) shall be 
under the instructions of the Council. They shall be composed of the members 
most concerned and will so organize their work that other interested members 
may take part as may be necessary. 


Article 20 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
(A) The Organization shall establish such formal or informal relationships with 
the United Nations, its principal organs and subsidiary bodies and with the spe- 
cialized agencies as may best facilitate collaboration in the achievement of their} 
respective aims. 
(B) The Organization may also maintain relationships with other international 


bodies. 
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Article 21 


HEADQUARTERS 


The headquarters of the Organization shall be in Paris. The Council, the sev- 
eral committees or the other bodies may meet elsewhere, should they so decide. 


Article 22 
LEGAL CAPACITY, PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 

(A) The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its members such 
legal capacity as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions and the fulfill- 
ment of its purposes as defined in Supplementary Protocol No. 1 to the present 
convention. 

(B) The Organization, its officials and representatives of the members of the 
Organization shall be entitled to the privileges and immunities set out in the 
above-mentioned protocol. 


Article 23 
FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 

(A) The Secretary General shall present to the Council for approval an annual 
budget and accounts drawn up in accordance with the financial regulations set 
out in Supplementary Protocol No. 2 of the present convention. 

(B) The financial year of the Organization shall begin on July 1. 

(C) The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by members and shall be 
apportioned in accordance with the provisions of the above-mentioned supple- 
mentary protocol. 


Part 8 
FINAL CLAUSES 


Article 24 
RATIFICATION AND COMING INTO FORCE 


(A) The present convention shall be ratified. Instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited with the Government of the French Republic. The convention shall 
come into force upon the deposit of instruments of ratification by not less than six 
of the signatories. For each signatory ratifying thereafter, the convention shall 
come into force upon the deposit of its instrument of ratification. 

(B) Nevertheless, pending the coming into force of the convention in the man- 
ner provided by the preceding paragraph, the signatories agree, to avoid delay 
in its execution, to put it into operation on signature, on a provisional basis and 
in accordance with their several constitutional requirements. 


Article 25 


ACCESSION 
At any time after not less than ten instruments of ratification of the present 
convention have been deposited, any non-signatory European country may accede 
to it by notification addressed to the Government of the French Republic and with 
the assent of the Council of the Organization. Accessions shall take effect on the 
date of such assent. 
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Article 26 
NONFULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


If any member of the Organization ceases to fulfill its obligations under pres. 
ent convention, it shall be invited to conform to the provisions of the convention, 


If the said member should not so conform within the period indicated in the ip. I 
vitation, the other members may decide by mutual agreement to continue their | 
cooperation within the Organization without that member. Hi 
Rept 
Article 27 ) ess 0 
the K 
WITHDRAWAL Re 
Any of the contracting parties may terminate the application of the present Te 
convention to itself by giving twelve months’ notice to that effect to the Govem. of th 
ment of the French Republic. Natic 
To 
Article 28 ) _ litica 
comr 
COMMUNICATIONS OF RATIFICATIONS, ACCESSIONS AND WITHDRAWALS Tc 


Upon the receipt of any instrument of ratification, or accession or of any notice by w 
of withdrawal, the Government of the French Republic shall give notice thereof | To 
to all the contracting parties and to the Secretary General of the Organization. a firn 


Annex any | 


FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL | many 


Provisions concerning the functions of the Secretary General additional to those 
specified in Article 17: by th 
(1) He may submit proposals to the Council and to the Executive Committee. De 
(2) He shall provide, in agreement with the chairmen of the technical commit.  S°# 


tees, for these committees to be convened as required and for the necessary sec- their 
retarial arrangements. He shall transmit to them as necessary the instructions of } 


the Council and of the Executive Committee. ; 

(3) He shall follow the work of the other bodies referred to in Article 15 and | Bidar 
transmit to them as necessary the instructions of the Council and the Executive 
Committee. 

(4) He shall, having regard to the provisions of Article 28 and in accordance 
with the instructions of the Council and the Executive Committee, make the yond 
necessary arrangements for liaison with other international organizations. 

(5) He shall exercise such other functions necessary for the efficient adminis- | 
tration of the Organization as may be entrusted to him by the Council or by the|  98F€¢ 
Executive Committee. 

In faith whereof the undersigned plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized to | Co 
that effect, have signed the present convention and have affixed thereto thet —_unitiy 
seals. | in 

Done in Paris this 16th day of April, 1948, in the English and French lan: } het 
guages, both texts being equally authentic, in a single copy which shall remain) —_coorc 
deposited in the archives of the Government of the French Republic, by which | Th 
certified copies will be communicated to all the other signatories. Ne 
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il. DOCUMENTS ON OTHER FUNCTIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


]. Five-Power Pact Signed at Brussels, March 17, 1948.* 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Belgium, the President of the French 
Republic, President of the French Union, Her Royal Highness the Grand Duch- 
ess of Luxembourg, Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands and His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas: 

Resolved: 

To reaffirm their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person and in other ideals proclaimed in the Charter of the United 
Nations: 

To fortify and preserve the principles of democracy, personal freedom and po- 
litical liberty, the constitutional traditions and the rule of law which are their 
common heritage: 

To strengthen, with those aims in view, the economic, social and cultural ties 
by which they are already united: 

To cooperate loyally and to coordinate their efforts to create in Western Europe 
a firm basis for European economic recovery: 

To afford assistance to each other, in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations, in maintaining international peace and security and in resisting 
any policy of aggression: 

To take such steps as may be held necessary in the event of a renewal by Ger- 
many of a policy of aggression: 

To associate progressively in the pursuance of these aims other states inspired 
by the same ideals and animated by the like determination: 

Desiring for these purposes to conclude a treaty for collaboration in economic, 
social and cultural matters and for collective self-defense, they have appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries: 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Belgium: Paul-Henri Spaak; 

The President of the French Republic, President of the French Union: Georges 
Bidault; 

Her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg: Joseph Bech; 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands: Baron van Boetzelaer; 

His Majesty, the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions be- 
yond the Seas, for the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
Ernest Bevin; 

Who, having exhibited their full powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed as follows: 

Article I 


Convinced of the close community of their interests and of the necessity of 
uniting in order to promote the economic recovery of Europe, the high contract- 
ing ee will so organize and coordinate their economic activities as to produce 
the best possible results, by the elimination of conflict in their economic policies, 
coordination of production and development of commercial exchanges. 

The cooperation provided for in the preceding paragraph, which will be ef- 

1 New York Times, March 18, 1948. 
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fected through the consultative council referred to in Article VII as well a | 


through other bodies, shall not involve any duplication of or prejudice to the 
work of other economic organizations in which the high contracting parties are or 
may be represented, but shall on the contrary, assist the work of those organiza. 
tions. 


Article II 


The high contracting parties will make every effort in common, both by direct 
consultation and in specialized agencies, to promote the attainment of a higher 


standard of living by their peoples and to develop on corresponding lines the so. | 
cial and other related services of their countries. The high contracting parties wi] | 


consult with the object of achieving the earliest possible application of the recom. 
mendations of immediate practical interest relating to social matters, adopted 


| 


ne A 


with their approval in the specialized agencies. They will endeavor to conclude _ 


as soon as possible conventions with others in the sphere of social security. 


Article III 


The high contracting parties will make every effort in common to lead their 


peoples toward better understanding of the principles which form the basis of | 


their common civilization and to promote cultural exchanges by conventions be- 
tween themselves or by other means. 


Article IV 


If any of the high contracting parties should be the object of an armed attack 
in Europe, the other high contracting parties will, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, afford the party so at- 
tacked all military and other aid and assistance in their power. 


Article V 


All measures taken as a result of the preceding article shall be immediately re- 
ported to the Security Council. They shall be terminated as soon as the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

The present treaty does not prejudice in any way the obligations of the high 
contracting parties under the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations. It 
shall not be interpreted as affecting in any way the authority and responsibility 
of the Security Council under the Charter to take at any time such action as it 
deems necessary in order to maintain or restore international peace and security. 


Article VI 


The high contracting parties declare, each so far as he is concerned, that none 
of the international engagements now in force between him and any other high 


contracting party or any third state is in conflict with the provisions of the pres- | 


ent treaty. None of the high contracting parties will conclude any alliance or pat- 
ticipate in any coalition directed against any other of the high contracting parties. 


Article VII 


For the purpose of consulting together on all questions dealt with in the pres- 
ent treaty, the high contracting parties will create a consultative council which 
shall be so organized as to be able to exercise its functions continuously. The 
Council shall meet at such times as it shall deem fit. At the request of any of the 
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high contracting parties, the Council shall be immediately convened in order to 

it the high contracting parties to consult with regard to any situation which 
may constitute a threat to peace, in whatever area this threat should arise, with 
regard to the attitude to be adopted and the steps to be taken in the case of a re- 
newal by Germany of an aggressive policy, or with regard to any situation consti- 
tuting a danger to economic stability. 


Article VIII 


In pursuance of their determination to settle disputes only by peaceful means, 
the high contracting parties will apply to disputes between themselves the follow- 
ing rovisions: 

The high contracting parties will, while the present treaty remains in force, 
settle all disputes falling within the scope of Article 36, Paragraph 2 of the Stat- 
ute of the International Court of Justice by referring them to the court, subject 
only in the case of each of them to any reservation already made by that party 
when accepting this clause for compulsory jurisdiction to the extent that that party 
may maintain the reservation. 

In addition, the high contracting parties will submit to conciliation all disputes 
outside the scope of Article 36, Paragraph 2 of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. In the case of a mixed dispute involving both questions for which 
conciliation is appropriate and other questions for which judicial settlement is 
appropriate, any party to the dispute shall have the right to insist that the judi- 
cial settlement of the legal questions shall precede conciliation. The preceding 
provisions of this article in no way affect the application of relevant provisions or 
agreements prescribing some other method of pacific settlement. 


Article IX 


The high contracting parties may, by agreement, invite any other state to ac- 
cede to the present treaty on conditions to be agreed beween them and the state 
so invited. Any state so invited may become a party to the treaty by depositing an 
instrument of accession with the Belgian Government. The Belgian Govern- 
ment will inform each of the high contracting parties of the deposit of each instru- 
ment of accession. 


Article X 


The present treaty shall be ratified and the instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited as soon as possible with the Belgian Government. 

It shall enter into force on the date of deposit of the last instrument of ratifica- 
tion and shall thereafter remain in force for fifty years. 

After the expiry of the period of fifty years, each of the high contracting parties 
shall have the right to cease to be a party thereto provided that he shall have pre- 
viously given one year’s notice of denunciation to the Belgian Government. 

The Belgian Government shall inform the governments of the other high con- 
tracting parties of the deposit of each instrument of ratification and each notice 
of denunciation. 

In witness whereof the above mentioned plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Brussels this 17th day of March, 1948, in English and French, each 
text being equally authentic, in a single copy which shall remain deposited in the 
archives of the Belgian Government and of which certified copies shall be trans- 
mitted by that Government to each of the other signatories. 


| 
| 
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tion and Related Documents, Signed at Atlantic City, October 2, 1947. Ottawa 
(Treaty Series, 1947, No. 33), 1948. 101 p. Text in English and French. 25c. 
United States. Department of State. Report of the Chairman of the Second Session 
of the Administrative Council of the International Telecommunication Union, 
Geneva, Switzerland, January 20, 1948, to February 11, 1948. Washington, De- 
partment of State Series No. 387, n.d. [51 p.] mimeo. 
Also issued as TCC Document No. 274, Conferences/3. 
Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
L’Union Internationale des Télécommunications. “La Conférence des plénipoten- 
tiaires d’Atlantic City, 1947.” Journal des Télécommunications, décembre 1947 
(No. 12), p. 245-251. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


(INTERIM CoMMISSION) 
DocuMENTS 

United Nations. Conference on Trade and Employment. Final Act and Related 
Documents. Havana, Document E/CONF.2/78 (Sales No.: 1948.11.D.4), April 2, 
1948. 76 p. 60c. 

———. ———. Committee I. Report . . . Havana, Document E/CONF.2/55, March 5, 
1948. 8 p. 

Booxs, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Feis, Herbert. “The Geneva Proposals for an International Trade Charter.” Interna- 
tional Organization, February 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 1), p. 39-52. 

United States. Department of State. Havana Charter for an International Trade Or- 
ganization, March 24, 1948. Washington, Government Printing Office (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 3117, Commercial Policy Series 113), April 1948. 77 p. 
25c. 

———. ———. Office of Public Affairs. United States Reciprocal Trade-Agreements 
Program and the Proposed International Trade Organization. A Summary of Back- 
ground Information. Washington, February 1948. 16 p. 


Untrep Nations EpucaTIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTs 
United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Supplementary Report of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. Lake Success, Document E/461/Add.1, 
February 6, 1948. 24 p. mimeo. 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Unesco Courier, 
Paris (Vol. 1, No. 1 — ), February 1948 —. Monthly. English, French and Span- 
ish editions. $1.00 a year. 

Replaces Unesco Monitor as periodical designed to inform the public of the 
activities of Unesco. The Monitor will henceforth be reserved for the publication 
of official texts, resolutions and proceedings of Unesco. 

———. Administrative and External Relations Commission. General Conference. See. 
ond Session. Resolutions Adopted . . . Washington, Document URS/UNESCO 
Admin./1, January 21, 1948. 68 p. mimeo. 

Includes seven annexes dealing with agenda and resolutions on financial ques. 
tions, staff questions, organization questions and external relations questions, 
Text of document based on document 2C/130, Mexico City, December 4, 1947, 

—— —. General Conference (2d session). Final Resolutions: The Programme of Unesco 
in 1948. Mexico City, Document 2C/129 (Reprinted by Unesco Relations Staff, 
URS/Prog/ 1948/2, December 17, 1947), December 4, 1947. 37 p. 
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Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. “UNESCO: 1947-1948.” International 
Conciliation, February 1948 (No. 438), p. 71-98. 

Delatour, Gottfried S. “The Problem of International Understanding.” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, January 1948, p. 1-14. 

United States. Department of State. Digest of UNESCO Program for 1948. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3081, Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series IV, UNESCO 2), March 1948. 9 p. 5c, 

——~—. ———. UNESCO and the National Commission. Washington, Government 
Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3082, International Organization 
and Conference Series IV, UNESCO 3), March 1948. 17 p. 10c. 


UNIVERSAL PostaL UNION 


L’Union Postale Universelle. “Congrés postal universel de Paris.” L’Union Postale, 


June 1947 (Vol. 72, No. 6), p. 210-231. 


Wor_p HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
DocuMENTS 

United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Report of the Activities of the Interim 
Commission of the World Health Organization in 1947. Lake Success, Document 
E/593, January 14, 1948. 26 p. mimeo. 

Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. “World Health Organization.” Inter- 
national Conciliation, March 1948 (No. 437), p. 111-145. 

Kramer, Morton A. et al. International Health Security in the Modern World: The 
Sanitary Conventions and the World Health Organization. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office (Department of State Publication 2995, Conference Series 
104), 1947. 6 p. 

Reprinted from Department of State Bulletin, November 16, 1947, p. 953-958. 


Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aranha, Oswaldo. “Regional Systems and the Future of U.N.” Foreign Affairs, April 
1948 (Vol. 26, No. 3), p. 415-420. 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. “Cross-Currents Within the Arab League. 
The Greater Syria Plan.” World Today, January 1948 (Vol. 4, No. 1), p. 15-25. 
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CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Caribbean Commission. Monthly Information Bulletin. Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
B.W.I. (Vol. 1, No. 1 —), August 1947 —. $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. 


INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 
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Pan American Union. Handbook for Delegates to the Ninth International Confer- 
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States . .. Washington, Document CB-16-E, 1948. 12 p. mimeo. 

———. Report on Specialized Inter-American Organizations Submitted to the Ninth 
International Conference of American States . . . Washington, Document CB-2-E, 
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Inter-American Commission of Women. Project of Organic Pact of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women Submitted to the Ninth International Conference of 
American States . . . Washington, Pan American Union, Document CB-12-E, 
1948. 12 p. mimeo. 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council. Project of Basic Agreement of Inter- 
American Economic Cooperation Prepared by the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council for Consideration at the Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States. Washington, Pan American Union, Document CB-14-E, 1948. [ 38 p. ] 
mimeo. 

Contains report of Special Commission on Resolution IX of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security and the 
draft pact of the Basic Agreement of Inter-American Economic Cooperation. 

Inter-American Juridical Committee. Project of Inter-American Peace System For- 
mulated . . . for Consideration by the Ninth International Conference of American 
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Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.). Military Government Gazette. 
Germany. United States Area of Control. Berlin [?] (Issue A.l — ), June 1946 —. 
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Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Columbia University. School of International Affairs. “U.S. Occupation — Germany 
and Japan.” Columbia Journal of International Affairs, Winter 1948 (Vol. 2, No. 1), 
p. 1-90. 75c a copy. 
Friedmann, W. The Allied Military Government of Germany. London, Stevens and 
Sons Ltd. (Library of World Affaire, No. 8), 1947. 362 p. 
Schaffer, Gordon. Russian Zone. London, George Allen in Unwin Ltd., 1947. 192 p. 
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DocuMENTS 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. Allied Economic Recovery: The Contribution of 
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Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. “The European Recovery Program. A 
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Great Britain. Central Office of Information. International Economic Organisations: 
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United States. Department of State. European Recovery Program: Supplement to 
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———. ———. The Problems of European Revival and German and Austrian Peace 
Settlements. Address by George C. Marshall, Secretary of State. Washington, Gov- 
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International Wheat Council. International Wheat Agreement. Washington, March 5, 
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Cale, Edward G. “Comments on the International Wheat Agreement.” Department 
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Europe on the Move 


War and Popufation Changes, 1917-47 
By EUGENE M. KULISCHER 


A new approach to the origins of the second World War, based on the thesis 
that migratory movements are interrelated, and that war and migration are inti- 
mately connected, is represented in this book. The author, a prominent demo- 
graphic authority, develops his theme to the conclusion that regulated migrations 
are necessary measures for the prevention of war. Pp. xiv + 372, maps. $5.00 


The Pattern of Imperialism 


A Study in the Theories of Power 
By E. M. WINSLOW 


Modern imperialism is not economic in origin, writes the author of this book, 
In reality it represents an old and powerful behavior pattern which is able to 
dominate any economic system, whether capitalist or collectivist, to its own end: 
power. The author foresees as the logical end of this trend the eventual domina- 
tion of the whole world by a single great power. Pp. xii + 276, $3.75 
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Economic Report 


Salient Features of the World 
Economic Situation, 1945-47 


This first comprehensive report on re- 
cent world developments to be issued 
by the U.N. contains numerous charts, 
diagrams, tables, and a 12,000-word 
“highlight” section on key problems, 
important figures, and significant analy- 
ses. “The most complete survey yet 
made of the post-war world’s economic 
problems.” —N.Y. Times. $2.50 


Economic Development 
in Selected Countries 


Plans, Programmes, and 
Agencies 
The plans and organizations for eco- 
nomic development in eighteen less de- 
veloped countries are surveyed for the 
first time in this report by the U.N. 
Department of Economic Affairs. Four 
areas are covered: Latin America, Asia, 
the Middle East, and Europe. $3.00 





The Complete Official Text of the 1.T.O. Charter 


Final Act and Related Documents of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment 


The official text of the proposed International Trade Organization includes agree- 
ments on exports, imports, customs, trade marks, subsidies — all the aspects of 
world-wide trade activity. Paper-bound, seventy-six pages, $.60 
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